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RAYMOND HUNTER, 
aritone, who was fea 
tured at the third lunch 
m-musicale of the Ru- 
hinstein Club at the Hotel 
Plaza in New York on 
February 11. Mr. Hun- 
ter, who is heard over 
the radio on a national 
hook-up each week, is a 
pioneer on the air. His 
experience before the mi- 
rophone serves him in 
good stead and enables 
him to train his pupils for 
radio work. Several of 
his pupils are now regu 
ar features over the air 


cach week 


LILLIAN CROXTON, 

coloratura soprano, who recently left 

for Los Angeles, California Recent 
and forthcoming engagements mca 1 

Redlands, Februar 28 Riverside, _ 2 ; , 

larch 8; San Francisco, March 1¢ , ™ oe WILLIAM ISIDOR STRASSNER. 
one af OM Los inge = Women's Club kes ARKWELL conductor of thé Heckscher Symphony Orchestra, 
Mme. Croxton will als Ese plier V1 spe- whose good work has made this one vf the leading 
amateur organisation of the couniry. Mr. Strassner’s 
musical qualifications, routine and authority should soon 
Vew York, who is now win for him the conductorship of an important profes- 
director of the Orpheus sional orchestra 


haritone and voice 
cialist with studios im 


Choir, an organization 
composed of over forty- 
five members. The choir 
will give a concert im 
New York this coming 
spring, presenting a pro- 
gram of sacred, classical 
and semi-classical music. 
Vr. Arkwell is still add 
ing members to the choir 
and will give an audition 
for aspiring members at NIKOLAI ORLOFF, 
his studio on Tuesda Russian pianist, with the Russian com- 
eveninas poser, Alexander Glazounoff, photo 
graphed February 19 on the SS. Ro 
chambcau, on which the latter sailed. 
OTTILIE METZGER 
as Amneris 47 
directs 
Berlin 
rium, has also 


asscs , Nex 
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EDNA BISHOP DANIEL, 
well known teacher .of singing of Washington, D. ( 
who continues to receive congratulations from her 
colleagues and friends upon the successful grand 
opera debut in Italy, a year ago, of her pupil, Ruth 
Peter, and upon that artist’s subsequent successes in 
operatic stellar roles in different Italian cities. Miss 
Peter had seven years’ intensive training under Mrs BOBBY KISS, 
Daniel in the Daniel Studio of Singing. Mrs. Daniel thirteen-year-old pianist, winner of the Bamberger Scholarship in 
has under her training at present many for whom she 1927, who will be heard in recital at the Bronxville Schools Audi- 
for highly successful future im their artisti tortum in Bronxville, N. Y., on March 16. Bobby is a pupil of 
work Louts Finton of New York. 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
NEW YORK ARI MILAN 
}- H. DUVAL 
VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after ourn in Europe, is 
Reouwine ime Private CLasses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConDucTor—TEACHER 
Member of American String ving Available 
for Concerts. C 

PR ces cnome Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 








CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 161st Street, New York 


Telephone Dayton 0353 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1 Adrian Ave., New York. Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Summer Great 


Studios: 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Ceatirigp Teacner oF Piano, 
Harmony, Countsrpoint, COMPOSITION 
ano Musica History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginnasss also Trains 
Teachers; ublic School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New_York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street New 
el.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anp Gisetta Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEctaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan — House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

and Humboldt 


Teleph : Pennsylvania 2634 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozaat Frstivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


SO West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readera” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Moved to 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan O; 
House Studios. Phone Penn. 634 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gissss apd Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
ucators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


now teachi n New York Schools 


HALL 


Grad 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Teleph : Rhinelander 8623 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Reapine 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 


Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. hone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat Fa Piano Instruction 
appointment only 
853 Ane Hall, New "York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, fy 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, I. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 

Papers, Leipzig. . School of Music & Arts, 

West Sand St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 

Cours arranged to suit inGyieust Ss egmaae 


ersonal address, 601 est 14 i. 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony AnD 
Composition 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN GeCRGEs Jo LAnors, 
LYDIA LYPKOV 
122 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


4 York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25 to September 25, 1930 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
Conposition and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 


Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble; 
Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pil- 


Harp; 


March 8, 1930 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Grandj jany, 


lois, the French Language and History of Music ; Fauchet, Solfeggio. 
Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 


AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


WILLIAMS|oe 


VOICE 
709 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 


ELEANOR CUMINGS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
250 Pondfield Road West, Bronxville, N. Y 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


,WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: Schuyler 7160 


” JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor ef Music 
(Former Director Bussian 
Imperia) Orehestra) 
MUSICAL 88E8 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





MRS. 
STACEY 





L. 











Studie 
229 EB. 10th St., New York 
Telephone: Algonquin 0092 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLS0GT my 4 COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-H. iladelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


og mr a AND _ INSTRU 
16 West 6ith St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar oT 800 





: BENDITZKY |: 


$445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH HENRY 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


Sherman Square Studios Traf. 2558 
160 West 73rd St, New York Traf. 6701 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Years of Norm 
930 momma ee ° rm -¥ + ew 
Studio: 87 Hamilton Place, New York City 


Applications preferred by mail 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St.,N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


SEYMOUR 


MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION CENTER 
HARRIET A. SEYMOUR, Founder 
92-93 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
600 W. 115th St., New York—Tel. Cathedral 1981 
Uf No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 




















CHICAGO 





Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. ¥ 
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ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 











& SCHAFMEISTER 


L 
4 CONCERT PIANIST 
M 


gt. Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57th St, 
Tel. Circle 6869 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Decatur 5026 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 
4 BAST 12tn STREET 
Tel.: Stuyvesant 0793 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 

ONENT OF PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West ‘90th St.. WN. ¥. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143d Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


IZ ALIS H 


N. Y. 








NEW YORK 











PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St, N.Y. © Tel.: Cirele 2413 


and 181 BE 92nd 8t., B’klyn, N.Y. Tel.: Slocum 9233 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83ep Sreerr, New Yorx Tel. Endicott 1265 
(If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ig iy OF ene 
Complete Preparation for Ooncert, Opera and 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel. : joe ‘or 


IRMA 
SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 




















sGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
A W. 86th St., N. Y. Tel. 5380 Schuyler 
or Studio 2A, Sherman Sq. Studios, 160 W. 13d St., N. Y. 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


PIANIST 


STUDIO: 611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 4056 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
STUDIOS: 160 W. 73d St., New York—Tel. age gy “7 
115 Leverich St., Hempstead, L. L., Y. 
$ ‘Hempstead 2735 


HERMINE HUDON 


SOPRANO — gic 
(PRESIDENT OF THE DEBUSSY us) 
5 Pomander Walk, New York Tel. Riverside 2179 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. Sus. 2015 


COTTONE 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


New Vocal METHOD 


Tremolo, breaks, limited 
range, etc., 
POSITIVELY CORRECTED 
Class Lessons $3 Private Lessons $10 


HELEN BRETT 
Studio 205 West "2 Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Blair Neale 


Pianist 


Accompanist 
Exclusively for 
Edward Johnson 


Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 
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HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Sane Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. 
Tel: PENN 3034 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


(5. JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington. 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





 eapeicenngen SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 

Fischer Studio Apartments, 

Seattle, Washington 








OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. Y. 
912 W. 20th St.. Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 

— of Concert Programs a Spe- 

26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Rondo Veneziano 


Given World Premiere by Toscanini 


Maestro Returns to Philharmonic-‘Symphony After Absence of Thirteen 
Rousing Ovation. 


Weeks—Receives 


A mighty throng greeted Arturo Tosca- 
nini on February 27, when he appeared on 
the Carnegie Hall stage to resume his con- 
ductorship of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. The maestro had been to Italy 
for thirteen weeks, taking a well deserved 
rest between the two periods of his work 
1 America. 

This occasion served also to introduce Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti’s new work, Rondo Vene- 
ziano, this being its world premiere. The 
composition is still in manuscript. Well 
might Mr. Pizzetti feel happy that his 
new-born had such an auspicious beginning, 
for truly the conductor lavished on it all 
the care, the love, the attention, the meticu- 
lous development of which his magic mind 
is capable. Imagination, color, sweep, finesse, 
exalting climaxes were woven and worked 
out with extraordinary care, making an 
already lovely thing a thing of great beauty. 

The piece is an extended treatment of the 
rondo form and, according to the composer, 
“consists of three strophes preceded and fol- 
lowed by a less extensive musical period in 
the guise of the ritornello.” These strophes 
differ in thematic material, movement and 
character. In the ritornello Mr. Pizzetti has 
attempted to depict the fundamental and im- 
mutable traits of the Adriatic city, the first 
strophe chants of luxurious and pompous 
Venice, the second is an idyllic and impas- 
sioned intermezzo and the third strophe is 
an expression of plebeian Venice. 

The new work is clearly defined, regular 
in architecture, richly orchestrated and de- 
lightfully melodious. One is made conscious 
of Venice in the days of the Doges, when 
the city was heavy with commercial wealth, 
always languorous and very aristocratic. 
Again one finds the Queen of the Adriatic 
in an idyllic mood, pastoral, at times joy- 
ous and again enamored, and, finally, come 
pictures of wild youths and maidens dancing 
to the sound of pfiffers and accordions and 
thus becoming the gay Venice of the carni- 
val. 

Mr. Pizzetti has done a fine bit of imagin- 
ative work; of course it-is’'strictly national 


in spirit, but one not beyond the fancies 
of all who have pictured themselves in this 
old, romantic city. His music is aristocratic 
and again very picturesque. He also has a 
fine sense of the dramatic, an effect which 
in this instance he sacrificed for the sake 
of length. But the composer had a definite 
idea to work out and he set everything 
aside to accomplish this end. The result is 


a valuable addition to modern orchestral 
literature. 

It was delightful to see Mr. Toscanini 
lead the modest Mr. Pizzetti out on the 
stage by the hand, insistent that he should 
be the recipient of the public’s eulogy. 

But to proceed to the remainder of the 
program Mozart’s Symphony in D 
major, The Overture and Bacchanale from 
Tannhauser, (Paris Version) and Borodin’s 
Polovotskian Dances formed it. The Mozart 
work was given with luminous clarity and 
exquisite finesse. The Tannhauser became 
a simply overwhelming, stupendous orgy of 
seductive sound under the magic Toscanini 
spell and this without any straining or sacri- 
fice. The Borodin number paled in contrast. 
Such music is life reincarnate. The same 
program was repeated on Friday and Sun- 
day afternoons and Saturday evening. 





New York Chamber Music Society 


to Celebrate Fifteenth Anniversary 


Flapper Age in, Music Is Ended As American Taste Turns Toward 
Gracious Living, Says Carolyn Beebe, Founder and Pianist. 


“Chamber music, once an exclusive luxury 
of royal courts, is coming into its own in 
America today,” declared Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist and founder of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, while discussing recently 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Chamber 
Music Society, which is to be celebrated 
March 16 at the final salon concert of this 
season in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. 

“America is growing up,” Miss Beebe 
continued. “We are at last developing a 
true leisure class, with the cultivated tastes 
that enjoy the highest forms of art ex- 
pression. Moreover, the feeling for better 
things is now pervading classes of society 
which until a short time ago were caught 
completely in the spirit of the so-called 
‘jazz age.’ 

“The past season, the fifteenth in the 
history of the Society and the ‘ifth since 
we began offering the winter salon con- 
certs at the Plaza, has indicated in a most 
gratifying manner that there is a growing 
appreciation of chamber music among the 
younger generation of today. Nothing could 
be more inspiring to the American musician. 
Only a few seasons ago smart young men 





AUSTIN CONRADI, 


whose recent New 
the best of the younger 


York recital earned him such sterling press encomiums as 
American pianists,” and 
musicianship as well as unerring good taste.” 


“one of 
one who possesses “unimpeachable 
Mr. Conradi began the study of music 


at a very early age under his mother, later studying piano under Ernest Hutcheson and 


harmony and composition with Otis B. Boise. 
New York Symphony, Russian Symphony and Baltimore Symphony orchestras, 


He has appeared as soloist with the 
and 


also with orchestra abroad. He has been heard in recital in many of the larger cities of 


the East; 


gave the first New York public performance of George F. Boyle’s piano 


sonata and also other smaller pieces, and, in addition, has found time for considerable 


composing. 
a number of years; 


Mr. Conradi was assistant to Ernest Hutcheson at Chautauqua, N. Y., 


for 


was formerly a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute of 


Music, and at present is connected with the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 


more. 


(Photo by Aufenger). 


and women, with but few exceptions, fol- 
lowed to the flapper age formulae—abrupt 
manners, ‘rakish’ clothes, ‘snappy’ repartee— 
we are all only too familiar with the at- 
tributes of the period. 

“This winter we have found increasing 
numbers of young people at our salon con- 
certs. Perhaps the trend of fashion toward 
outer manifestations of a gracious and 
leisurely manner of living has this year 
given added impetus to the advancement of 
true culture in America. Of course, I do 
not say that the long, graceful skirts, the 
sophisticated, long-haired coiffures, or the 
revived stateliness of the waltz have made 
American women suddenly capable of en- 
joying the greatest paintings or understand- 
ing the finest chamber music. But I do 
believe that these externals, these fashions 
which have been accepted this year, indicate 
a growing trend toward graciousness, toward 
true gentility, in modern American life.” 

Miss Beebe pointed out that the battle 
of chamber music for a place in popular 
favor in America has been long. There 
have always been a few who loved this 
form of art expression and cherished it, 
who have always accepted it as_ their 
treasured birthright, as European monarchs 
regarded it in their own gorgeous court 
entertainment. Today, however, the audience 
for chamber music is widening, surely and 
steadily, said Miss Beebe. 

“Radio may be the means of bringing the 
beauties of chamber music to the great 
masses of people to whom this type of 
musical expression has been known only 
slightly heretofore. Throughout America 
there are thousands of men and women who 
had little or no opportunity to hear the best 
music until national broadcasting brought 
musical talent into their homes, stimulating 
latent music appreciation. 

“On December 15 of the past season, our 
Sunday salon was broadcast from the grand 
ballroom of the Plaza over WOR. The 
hundreds of letters which poured in within 
the next few days were to me a revelation 
of a great new public grateful for an hour 
of chamber music and eager to know when 
they could hear us again. 

“When the New York Chamber Music 
Society was founded, many people advised 
me that the repertoire would be ‘above the 
public’s heads.’ However, to my great joy 
I found that the public reacted very favor- 
ably to this music. From the time of our 

(Continue qd on page 51) 


Jay Witmark liuveenns General 
Manager of Firm 

Jay Witmark, one of the original found- 
ers of the well known firm of M. Witmark 
& Sons, music publishers to Warner Bros 
and First National Vitaphone productions, 
assumes complete general management of 
the firm, now located in the Cunningham 
Building, 1659 Broadway. Mr. Witmark, 
who is also vice- -president of the firm, for- 
merly acted in an executive capacity. 


Swift & Company Male Chorus 
Competition 


Swift & Company offers its tenth annual 
prize of $100 for a composition for male 
chorus. As usual, the words to be set are 
prescribed. In this case they happen to be 
the Indian- Serenade by Shelley, “I arise 
from dreams of thee,” etc. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to D. A. Clippinger, 
617-618 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


Rigoletto Finely Given 


in Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company Presents Nota 
ble Cast to a Full House 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The eighth perform- 
ance by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Rigoletto, on February 20, was notably 
fine, drawing a full house to listen to some 
bright stars in the operatic firmament ot 
the present day—John Charles Thomas in the 
title role, Josephine Lucchese as Gilda and 
Joseph Wolinski as the Duke. The audience 
expected vocal brilliancy, finish, musical in- 
telligence and artistic perception supported 
by superior histrionic abilities, and as judged 
by the instant, enthusiastic applause which 
ofttimes threatened to halt the performance, 
their anticipations were fully realized. 

The memory of Mr. The omas’ Rigoletto 
with the company last season became a reality 
again in all its fullness of characterization, 
which he made as intelligible in his vocal, as 
in his dramatic interpretation. Outstanding 
instances of this were notable in his duet 
with Gilda in Act II and at the close of the 
third act when the power of revenge grips 
him, this last scene winning him a curtain 
call alone. 

Miss Lucchese also received a lone ca 
after Act III for the impressive del ineation 
of the intensity of overwrought feelings 
aroused by the mingled emotions of devo- 
tion to her lover and consciousness of th 
depth of paternal affection. Her beautiful 
voice compassed the full requirements of a 
coloratura, not only with great ease but with 
limpid notes and delightful musical intona- 
tion, while a charming personality increased 
the satisfaction of a hugely appreciative 
dience. 

Mr. Wolinski not only maintained but in- 
creased his reputation as a singer and actor 
of unusual attainment. That he can portray 
equally well the part of Lohengrin and the 
Duke in Rigoletto is proof of his art 

Ivan Steschenko’s voice showed to ad- 
vantage in the part of Sparafucile and his 
singing was admirable. The smaller roles 
were well done by Beniamino Grobani, of 
fine voice (Monterone); Albert Mahler 
(Borsa); Conrad Thibault (Murillo); Al 
fred de Long (Ceprano); Henrietta Horle 
(Countess Ceprano) ; Paceli Diamond (Gia- 
vanna), and Josephine Jirak as Maddalena. 

Mr. Mlynarski conducted with his usual 
care and control, while the chorus showed 
good training, especially in the first act and 
in the staccato, sotto voce chorus in the ab- 
duction scene. The scenery was quite un- 
usual, and characteristically Italian. 


M. M. C. 
Folk Festival for Calgary 


The forthcoming folkdance, folksong and 
handicraft festival to be held at the Palliser 
Hotel in Calgary, Alberta, from March 19 
to 22, will mark the third “Great West” 
festival to be staged within as many years 
in the prairie provinces by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The festival, which will be a 
costume pageant of about twenty Canadian 
immigrant nationalities, will be under the 
musical direction of Harold Eustace Key, 
with the cooperation of the Alberta branch 
of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. The ob 
ject of the festival is to preserve the heri 
tage of traditional songs, dances and handi- 
crafts now known in Canada. Among the 
artists who have been recruited from the 
prairie provinces to participate in the fes- 
tival are Isabella Burnada. Canadian so 
prano, who will sing several English songs 
Selma Johansen de Coster, who will be 
heard in a series of Scandinavian folksongs, 
and Charles Marchand, who will 
French~( Canadian songs of the 
the farmer and the voyageur 
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Theodore Presser Company 


Buys John Church 


The well known publishing 
John Church Company, 
quarters in Cincinnati 
New York, has been 
Theodore Presser Company of Phila- 
delphia. W. L. Coghill will continue. 
as representative of the publishing in 
terests of both houses, and will retain 
the office in New York which has 
been the Eastern headquarters of the 
John Church Company. It is ex 
pected that a statement of the 
of the combined companies will be 
made in the near future by 
Francis Cooke, president of the 
ser Company. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


$ MARGOLIS «sti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
CHamBer Music Ctasses 
§ 345 W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. 





Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci'music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th St., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 











THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 
RD 


= KYZER shiz ~ orcrion 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


. v SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone Rhinelander 1750 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Tel. Circle 47 fy 











COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 





Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


‘DILLING 





HARPIST 
Studio: 25 W. 
N. Y. 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 51 8t. 
Tel. Circle 1617 


Steinway Hall, New York 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTE OF Music 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I 
Phone Manhasset 741 








SUMMER STUDY 
IN PARIS 


FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 
For Catalogue Address 

Tue Craupe Warrorp Srupios 

4 West 40th St.. New York 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


F —~ 


Chicago, Ill. 


Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 








Address 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 


1201 California St., San Francisco, California 


oBLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
4 Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
A Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“‘Taternationally oe as a Voice Builder, 


Repairer and Co; 
Opera, Oratorke, “Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: Hotei 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 


JERDONE BRADFORD» 


CONTRALTO 
mal and Informal Musi 
Personal wns 237 East 20th St. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
o Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 








Voice 





Texas 











curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








woe MO WE si, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ete 635 W. 112th St., New York 
: Cathedral 7570 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of ane 
9S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., Tes York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 














Soprano 
Concerts 


512 Fine Arts Building 





ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of = famous 
‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ ete. 

817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
{Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (W days) 
|Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


== Planist =S>—_ 
IN AMERICA 1930-1931 
Heensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Grace Pratt, 603 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studic: 809 Steinway te, 5 = 
Address: 144 E. 
Tel. Mott Haven O63. wy York 





New York: 
SToup10s 








67th St. 





Vocal Instructor 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, vs ned Italy 
ew York Addr 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 7 Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“‘Miss Melrose comes out tan with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’ Y. Werld. 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 STAMFORD, CONN. 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Cl 

Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 





Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Met.: L. E. Auditorium Bldg., 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
115 West 7th St., Planfeld, N. J. 
T 7 ph : Pl 3. n 14 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Ernest Times Bidg., New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VioLINist AND Tsachsr—Lacri 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:30 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow — and leading 
opera houses in Italy. R by 

Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d ‘St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 32 West 82nd Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


RITONE 
130 West 57th Street, 
Telephone Circle 0990 











N. Y, 


Behymer, los Angeles, Cal. 














Met: Briggs, 








Chicago 





Studio: 




















Address: New York 





LLOYD 


TENOR » 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Care Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 





Opera — Concert — Oratorie 


1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 


Baroness TURK-ROHN 
JOHN WARREN ERB 


UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


855 West End Avenue, New York City 
Hours 2 to § Phone: nee 8853 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 

the furthering of Interest in opera 

Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





171 West 7ist Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 











MARIANNE SBISMIT-DODA : 
Menager Suite 8-B Apply to President for all Information 
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MUSICAL 


Pfitzner’s Palestrina Revived 
at the Berlin Staatsoper 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s Berlin Debut a Great Success—Hamburg Choir 
Gives Magnificent Performance of Bach—New Works, Pleasant 
and Unpleasant—-Paul Wittgenstein Introduces New 
Work—Jadlowker Berlin’s Chief Cantor—Balako- 
vic Heard Again—Fresh Crop of High 
Class Attists. 


Bertin.—Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina has 
been revived after a rather protracted inter- 
val, as a homage to the composer on the oc- 
casion of his sixtieth birthday, which took 
place last year. Pfitzner himself was the 
stage-manager and produced the opera en- 
tirely atcording to his own ideas. But, 
strangely enough, this authentic performance 
was less effective than those originally given 
here without Pfitzner’s assistance. 

If loftiness of thought and poetic concep- 
tion were the sole tests of an opera, Pales- 
trina would easily lead the entire operatic 
production of our century, together with 
Busoni’s Dr. Faust—indeed, the two operas 
bear startling similarities to each other, 
though the composers were bitter opponents. 
In reality, however, the magnificence of the 
poetic conception of Palestrina is not sup- 
ported by an equal magnificence of dramatic 
music. Only a few scenes reach the sublime 
heights toward which the composer seems 
to have struggled; though the large number 
of tedious half-hours did not appear to in- 
commode Pfitzner nearly as much as his 
listeners. 

The performance was good without being 
brilliant. Max von Schillings conducted and 
Soot, Armster and Schlusnus were the most 
prominent singers in a cast of a dozen or 
more important male personages. There 
are no female parts of importance. In this 
respect Palestrina is certainly unique. 

“OBSOLETE” NOVELTIES 

At the sixth Philharmonic concert, the 
piece de resistance was Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony, in which Furtwangler suc- 
ceeded in ennobling even the dangerous senti- 
mentalities of the first movement. The 
novelty of the program was a set of orches- 
tral variations by Georg Schumann, on an 
old German song called Gestern Abend war 
Vetter Michel da (Last evening Cousin 
Michel was there). The composer has re- 
peatedly shown a predilection for the pe- 
culiar, dry, pedantic, sleepy humor of North 
Germany. From a melody of this type he 
evolves quaint, amusing effects by means of 
variations which illustrate the different 
stanzas. Skillfully written, this work is bril- 
liant in effect, though not strikingly original 
in its style, standing, as it does, midway be- 
tween Brahms, Reger and Richard Strauss. 

The veteran, Ludwig Wiillner, was soloist 
of the evening and recited with his usual 
great art the entire 24th canto of Homer’s 
Iliad (the story of Hector’s funeral rites), 
a stupendous feat of memory. The least en- 
joyable part of the lengthy recitation-inter- 
mezzo was Botho von Siegwart’s melodra- 
matic music, which already sounds obsolete. 

At Kleiber’s last symphony concert the in- 
terest was centered on Busoni’s orchestral 
suite from his opera, Die Brautwahl. Klei- 
ber’s sensitive, acutely perceptive interpre- 
tation made the most of this masterly, fan- 
tastic score. Mozart’s Symphonie Con- 
certante for violin and viola was beautifully 
played by two soloists of the orchestra, 
Georg Kiestadt, the concertmaster, and Hans 
Mahlke. A spirited rendering of Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony brought the interesting and 
extremely enjoyable program to a close. 

BeecHAM’s BrittiaAnt Desut 


Sir Thomas Beecham, of London, recently 
displayed his art as an orchestral conductor, 
for the first time in Berlin, in a concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. It was a no- 
table, artistic event and, being under the 
patronage of the English ambassador, a_so- 
cial one as well. Sir Thomas’ Anglo-Ger- 
man program comprised works of Elgar, De- 
lius, Mozart and Richard Strauss. Especally 
in Strauss’ Heldenleben did the English con- 
ductor give proof of his unusual capability in 
the most convincing manner. It was gen- 
erally agreed that a more brilliant perform- 
ance of this composition has seldom been 
heard here. 

Hameurc CuHorr INVADES CAPITAL 


That Hamburg is one of the chief centers 
of musical culture in Germany is not suf- 
ficiently known, even in Berlin. But the fact 
is gradually being brought home thanks to 
the repeated demonstrations that have re- 
cently been given in Berlin concert halls. 
Following the splendid achievement of Dr. 
Carl Muck with the Hamburg Philharmonic 

chestra has come the concert by the choir 
# St. Michael’s Church in Hamburg, con- 

cted by Alfred Sittard. This eminent or- 
ganist is hardly less gifted as a choral con- 
ductor. His rendering of Bach’s B minor 


Mass was not only a splendid achievement 
of choral discipline, but also a masterpiece of 
Bach interpretation. 

Sittard is an advocate of the modern con- 
ception of Bach interpretation, laying less 
stress on monumental proportions and emo- 
tional expression, than on absolute clearness 
and directness. Everything appears more 
slender now, the broad tempos to which we 
have been accustomed are being quickened to 
such a degree that sometimes the laudable 
vivacity thus achieved occasionally ap- 
proaches a gaiety incompatible with the ec- 
clesiastic dignity of the B minor mass. 

But this point is the only one on which 
criticism might be ventured. In the admir- 
ably clear accompaniments of the vocal soli 
and in chamber music style, which he ap- 
plied to the arias, Sittard is in complete ac- 
cord with Otto Klemperer, who recently 
produced similarly delightful effects in the 
St. John Passion music. Among the solo- 
ists Paula Lindberg and Anny Quistarp 
especially distinguished themselves. 

VARIATIONS ON A SCHONBERG THEME 

The latest concert of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music was devoted 
to Czech music, performed by artists from 
Prague. The most impressive work was a 
set of variations for piano on a Schonberg 
theme, written by Victor Ullmann, in a 
modified Schénberg style, somewhat after 
the manner of Alban Berg. This immense- 
ly difficult composition was given a splendid 
performance by Franz Langer, who also 
played a piano suite by Fidelio Finke, a well 
written composition which contans a goodly 
portion of modern parody. Miroslav Ponc 
contributed several little ironical musical 
portraits of well known Prague musicians, 
who are unfortunately not easy to identify 
by this means. 

New One-Hanp Piano Concerts 


In one of Dr. Kunwald’s Sunday night 
concerts, a new piano concerto for the left 
hand alone, by Sergei Bartkiewicz, was heard 
for the first time. It was splendidly played 
by Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed pianist. 
Bartkiewicz, who for decades has been a 
well accredited composer for the piano, has 
his roots in the romanticism of Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and Tschaikowsky. The 
style of his compositions is closely related 
to that of Russian writers like Rachman- 
inoff. Liapounoff and Arensky. Within the 
limits of this style Bartkiewicz displays a 
certain mastery in the handling of his ma- 
terial and in creating attractive sound ef- 
fects. 

Iso Elinson, a young Russian pianist now 
living in Berlin, seems predestined for a 
successful international career. His extraor- 
dinary pianistic and musical talents have 
been developed and cultivated with excellent 
schooling; his dazzling virtuosity is bal- 
anced by musical insight of remarkable pow- 
er and he plays with an intensity and vivid- 
ness which fascinate his hearers. 

Karol Szreter’s pianistic art has grown to 
such proportions these last years, that he, 
too, especially after his successful tours in 
many European countries, must now be con- 
sidered a fit candidate for American honors. 
His last recital showed him in his best form 
and proved to be a very enjoyable affair. 
Works by Bach-Busoni, Schubert, Brahms 
and a number of smaller modern pieces re- 
vealed his versatility in many styles. He 
certainly belongs to the elite of our younger 
pianists. 

Rudolf Serkin also must be classed among 
the elect. His rather severe style forms a 
sharp contrast to Szreter’s brilliance, but in 
their sterling qualities they are alike. 

BaLoxovic CHARMS 

Zlatko Balokovic, who has won popular- 
ity in Berlin, recently appeared in a recital, 
assisted by the excellent young pianist, Hell- 
mutt Baerwald. This Yugo-Slavian violinist 
charms his listeners with the beauty of his 
tone, with the brilliance of his playing and 
with his fiery temperament. Boris Feliciant 
is also an extremely gifted violinist; he is a 
fifteen year-old pupil of Willy Hess, and de- 
serves public mention. His elegant, polished 
virtuosity is coupled with sound musical 
feeling. 

Hermann Jadlowker, once a tenor of uni- 
versal fame and extremely popular at the 
Metropolitan Opera, has entirely given up 
opera and returned to his first love, the 
Jewish Synagogue. He has now been ap- 
pointed chief cantor in Berlin. In the old 
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synagogue he recently gave a concert of re- 
ligious Hebrew music before an audience of 
three thousand people. It was a memorable 
event and one without parallel here. Jad- 
lowker is again in full possession of his great 
vocal powers and knows how to bring out 
the peculiar and characteristic Jewish re- 
ligious fervor most movingly. 
Pror. EINSTEIN TURNS FROM RELATIVITY TO 
ABSOLUTE—MUSIC 

At the same concert Professor Albert 
Einstein, the famous scientist—who is also 
an excellent violinist—played Bach’s con- 
certo for two violins together with Profes- 
sor Lewandowski, a well known Berlin 
physician and the son of Louis Lewandow- 
ski, the composer of the Hebrew liturgy 
which has been in use throughout Germany 
for many years. The excellent chorus of 
the Old Synagogue, conducted by Janot 
Roskin, also took part in this remarkable 
concert. 

A stupendous task was undertaken by 
Richard Rossler, one of the professors of 
piano at the Berlin Hochschule, at his recent 
recital, which he devoted to the complete 
performance of the second half of Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord (last year he 
played the first half). His clear, musicianly 
playing did as much honor to his pianistic 
as to his musical powers, but twenty-four 
preludes in succession, followed by as many 
fugues are a tax not only on the player but 
on the listener, as well. 

Out of eight competitors, the annual con- 
test for three grand pianos, held at the 
Hochschule, was won this year by Prudentia 
Schulz-Olbrich, Joseph Fidelmann and 
Artur Balsam. The first two named are 
among Leonid Kreutzer’s most talented pu- 
pils and have already won their first laurels 
in public performances. Joseph Fidelmann’s 
brother is at present a pupil of Leopold 
Auer at the Curtis institute. 

Utica JuBILEE SINGERS AGAIN 

The Utica Jubilee Singers have been here 
again and repeated their earlier successes. 
Their recent recital was given in the Bee- 
thovensaal before a capacity audience, which 
appreciated the peculiar charm of the negro 
songs and spirituals. 

Doris Doe, a young American singer, can 
boast of a remarkable success at her Berlin 
debut. She manages her fine mezzo-soprano 
voice with considerable technical skill and her 
expressive and vivid singing keeps the listen- 
er’s interest continually awake. Her pro- 
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gram had an international aspect, containing 
German, French, Italian and English songs; 
among the latter were two by Griffes. 

ScCHONBERG OperRA AROUSES PROTESTS 

Considerable excitement has been caused 
in Frankfort by the premiere of Arnold 
Schénberg’s opera, Von Heute auf Morgen. 
The directors had a hard time during the 
preparation of the work; protests of the 
singers and resistance from the orchestra had 
to be overcome and finally when all the 
enormous difficulties of the score were sur- 
mounted, the final outcome was thoroughly 
disappointing. Even the oldest friends, ad- 
mirers and defenders of Schénberg found 
themselves at their wits’ end when faced 
with their master’s more-than-ever incom- 
prehensible music. 

As the opera will shortly be given in Ber- 
lin there will be a better opportunity than 
this for discussing it in detail. As far as 
one s€att judge by press comments and by 
private information from Frankfort, the 
work was a total failure. Especially the 
libretto, by the entirely unknown Max 
Blonda, a suspected pseudonym for the com- 
poser himself, aroused the indignation even 
of Schénberg’s friends on account of its 
triviality and utter insignificance. 

The performance was highly praised, espe- 
cially the work of the conductor, H. W. 
Steinberg and the singers. Mme. Genthner- 
Fischer and Benno Ziegler, in the leading 
roles, perfotmed feats of nmusical skill. 
New Braungets Opera Hearn in CoLoGNE 

In Cologne Walther Braunfels was more 
fortunate with his new opera, Galathea, re- 
cently given there for the first time. Braun- 
fels, whose most successful work so far was 
based on Aristophanes’ The Birds, has again 
turned to an antique subject, the fable of 
Acis and Galathea, best known from Han- 
del’s masterpiece of that name. The success 
of the work in Cologne, where Braunfels is 
active as director of the High-school for 
Music, has been considerable. 

The excellent performance was conducted 
by Eugen Szenkar. Max Hofmiiller’s 
management and Egon Wilden’s scenery pro- 
vided a spectacular effect of unusual gor- 
geousness. Braunfels’ music is described as 
noble, artistic, refined and moderately mod- 
ern. Whether it will prove to be musically 
strong enough to continue its success in 
cities where Braunfels’ personality is less 
well known, remans to be seen. 

Huco LetcHrTentritt. 





Krenek’s Latest Opera Has 


Extremely Successful Premiere 
Leipsic’s Brilliant Production of the Life of Orestes-—A New Song Cycle. 


Lerpstc—A_ sensational success crowned 
the recent world premiere of Ernest 
Krenek’s opera, The Life of Orestes, which 
was given in Leipsic under the musical 
direction of the intendant, Gustav Brecher. 
This success came as a surprise to those 
who had feared the work would be another 
distortion of the old Greek tale in the man- 
ner of the composer’s previous opera 
Orpheus and Eurydice. In fact, it was be- 
lieved that Krenek had immersed himself 
too deeply in the modern idiom (as exem- 
plified in Jonny Spielt Auf) to be able 
to approach an ancient theme in the right 
spirit. 

But those doubters underestimated 
Krenek’s intellectual mobility and elasticity ; 
above all, they underestimated his vital 
need to penetrate those regions of art in 
which truths are universal, unaffected by 
time. And it is in the fact that here for 
the first time, Krenek has created characters 
whose fate really interests us, that one finds 
the assurance of his development. 

His Own Liprettist 

Krenek, who also wrote the libretto, has 
materially altered the original story for 
dramatic purposes. In his version, Orestes 
disappears from home in early youth with 
the connivance of his mother, who wishes 
to prevent his demented father from using 
the boy as a sacrifice. Iphigenia, who is 
to be offered up in her brother’s place, 
is carried off at the psychological moment 
to King Thoas, in the north. Agamemnon, 
returning from the Trojan wars, is handed 
a poisoned drink of welcome by his daughter 
Electra, who has received it from Aegisthus, 
her mother’s lover. ; 

Orestes, whose long years of wandering 
are pictured in a number of characteristic 
scenes, finally reaches the home of his 
refugee sister, Iphigenia. He brings her 
and her protector back to their southern 
home, where a_ stern judgment awaits 
Orestes. This is annulled, however, by the 
kindness of the gods who confer freedom 
and peace upon the restless wanderer, so 
that nothing stands in the way of an 
ethically elevated happy ending. 


Back To CLAssic OPERA 


Krenek’s evident desire to create a great 
operatic work in absolutely pure style—a 


work in which singing, as such, is of 
paramount importance—is nowhere so clearly 
shown as in the way he has divided his 
singers into the customary categories. More- 
over each part, from the heroic baritone 
to the coloratura, is written with equal care, 
while in the quiet moments of the action 
the music broadens into great lyrical pas- 
sages that give nearly every artist an oppor- 
tunity to display his purely vocal qualities. 
Here we also find great, almost Verdi-like 
ensembles and several choral scenes of the 
same strength and power as in the days of 
xreek drama. 

It is just this chorus, and Krenek’s treat- 
ment of it, that reveal the poet-composer’s 
dual point of view. Once he uses the 
chorus in the orchestra, in the ancient man- 
ner, as the sympathetic commentator to 
bridge a lapse of time between two scenes: 
and later, on the stage, to represent a mob 
imbued with all the fearful meaning that 
this word has come to have in our day. 
Nothing could more sharply characterize 
a crowd’s lack of sympathy than Krenek’s 
music as it pictures the people’s changing 
emotions and herd instincts, with an ex- 
aggeration that borders on parody. 

The brutality with which he introduces 
tunes that might be the popular hits of 
1930, almost makes one shudder. This is 
true of the scenes in which Agamemnon’s 
people go to war, and when, after long 
fighting, they return, dull-witted and bestia! : 
and again when Agamemnon’s funeral rites 
turn into a bloody frenzy and orgiastic 
dance around the murdered Electra. 
Thoroughly modern, too, is the conception 
of Agamemnon as an inwardly uncontrolled 
despot, who is the slave of sudden moods; 
one clearly recognizes in him the figure of 
Germany’s last Kaiser. 


A Fine Propuction 

The Leipsic Opera, which started Jonny 
on its triumphal procession across the stages 
of Europe, has also brilliantly launched 
Das Leben des Orest. Gustav Brecher 
again gave proof of his great gifts as a 
conductor wha possesses a profound sense 
of style and the ability to organize an en- 
semble which can satisfy every demand of 
the most exacting auditor. Walter Briig- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OPERA 
COMPANY GIVES d'ALBERT’S TIEFLAND 


Season Assured—La Boheme and Tsar’s Bride 
to Be Given Later. 


Cincinnati’s newest musical venture, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Opera Company, 
which presented Eugene d’Albert’s Tiefland 
on January 30 at Emery Auditorium, be- 
fore an exceedingly large and enthusiastic 
audience, assures Cincinnatians of a winter 
opera season, to the delight of many music 
lovers of the city. The opera was presented 
under the auspices of Bertha Baur, presi- 


SCENE FROM d’ALBERT’S 
OPERA, TIEFLAND, 
which was given its first English pres- 
entation by the newly organized Cincin- 
nati Conservatory Opera Company in 
Cincinnati. 
dent and director of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

This opera company, under professional 
management, assumes new significance in 
community life, and the two other produc- 
tions, La og which will be given 
March 12, and Bride of the Tsar to be 
presented March 22, are awaited with keen 
interest. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Opera Com- 
pany was formed this winter under the 
sponsorship of Charles J. Livingood, vice- 


president of the Conservatory of Music, 
with Charles G. Miller, business manager 
of the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens (who 
has been the manager of the ten summer 
seasons of opera at the Zoo) as manager 
of this new winter opera company. Alex- 
ander von Kreisler, of the Conservatory 
faculty, is the musical director, and Maria 
Kirsanova (Mrs. von Kreisler) the stage 
director. Burnet C. Tuthill, general man- 
ager of the Conservatory, is the secretary 
of the new organization. 

Tiefland had all the glamour of a first 
night production, for this was the first time 
d’Albert’s stirring opera was sung in Eng- 
lish in the United States. It is interesting 
to note here that the English diction of 
the cast was extremely good, so perfect in 
fact that librettos were not needed to follow 
the dramatic story. 

The music critics were unanimous in 
their praise of the performance, which re- 
ceived a veritable ovation. William Smith 
Goldenburg, writing in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, congratulated the Conservatory forces 
upon “their continued prowess in operatic 
fields and manifestations of an abiding in- 
tention to adhere definitely to the higher 
forms of expression and unswerving deter- 
mination to preserve a definite, unassailable 
standard of production.” 

In speaking of the splendid diction of 
the cast, Samuel T. Wilson of the Com- 
mercial Tribune stated that that of the 
entire company was especially fine and that 
the performance as a whole was one which 
aroused anticipation for the two other operas 
to be given in March. 

“The voices were good,” 
Nina Pugh Smith, music critic of the Cin- 
cinnati Times Star. “The opera,” Mrs. 
Smith said, “permitted the display of so 
much promising material, vocal and dramatic, 
that the possibility of establishing a support 
for operatic representations revives for opera 
admirers.” Mrs. Smith also said that the 
performance was one from which all traces 
of amateurishness were banished. 

“Tiefland’s smooth staging and general 
excellence reflected great credit upon the 
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opera company,” according to Lillian Tyler 
Plogstedt, music critic of the Cincinnati 
Post. She stated that several members of 
the cast could qualify immediately upon the 
professional stage. She also highly praised 
Director von Kreisler, who was responsible 
for the musical part of the production, and 
his wife, who directed the staging, and 
stated that it was no small achievement to 
put through an opera of the proportions of 
Tiefland without a single hitch. 

The orchestra, under the baton of Mr. 
von Kreisler and composed of Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra musicians, augmented 
by members of the Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra, which gave such a finished pro- 
duction, also won high praise. The well- 
trained chorus of picked voices in colorful 
costumes of the Pyrenees lent a picturesque 
touch to the scenes. 

Martha Elizabeth Dwyer, 
prano, of Dayton, Ohio, 
with Ruth Townsend, sang the title role 
of Marta of the Lowlands (Tiefland), and 
Sam Adams, tenor, of Lexington, Ky., a 
pupil of Dan Beddoe, was Pedtro. Hubert 
Kockritz, of Evansville, Ind., portrayed the 
role of Morruccio, and the villain role of 
Sebastiano was sung by William Lang Shaw, 
of Farmington, Mo. Leonard W. Treash 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, portrayed the vil- 
lage elder, Tomaso, while Nadelle Schuping 
was Nuri. Nandro, the shepherd boy, was 
sung by Franklin Bens, of Cincinnati, and 
the three gossips, Pepa, Antonia and Rosalia, 
were effectively played by Frances Delo, 
from Covington, Ky.; Jane Edwards, of 
Van Wert, Ohio, and Katherine Rose, from 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

As William S. Goldenburg stated in a 
previous article in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
“although the entertainment value of the 
Conservatory Opera project must be con- 
sidered, it is not only from the public point 
of view that the effort is worth while, but 
for the reason that superior training in a 
noble branch of art is provided for the 
ambitious student.” He also said that every 
vocal student should have the chance to 
participate in opera, if only in the chorus, 
for it is to musical education what travel 
is to the general education, the one element 
that rounds out the equipment of the in- 
dividual. This opera training is something 
the concert hall cannot provide, something 


dramatic so- 
who studies voice 


vital, for it involves the human element in 
music in its every phase. 

Not only are Cincinnatians keenly in- 
terested in this newest musical project in 
their city, but music schools throughout the 
country are watching this important phase 
of school work offered at the Conservatory. 


Klibansky Master Class in 
Memphis 

Sergei Klibansky has been engaged to 
hold a master class in Memphis, Tenn., start- 
ing March 17, the fourth time he has been 
re-engaged. 

Some of the artists of the Klibansky 
Studio who have been heard over the radio, 
are: Anna Schaeffler Schoor (Station 
WEVD, February 6) and Gwendolyn Rouse 
(same station, February 1), Louise Smith 
(every morning on the Devotion Hour, 
WEAF, and lately appearing with the Moon- 
beam Trio), Everett Clark (February 9 over 
WABC on the McKesson Radio Hour; also 
appearing on the Majestic Hour), Ada 
D’Orsay (appearing regularly on the Endi- 
cott-Johnson Radio Hour over WOR), 
Everett McMillan (recital over Station 
NYC, February 6), Robert Simmons, who 
has studied with Mr. Klibansky in Boston 
and Berlin (over Station WJZ). 

Lottice Howell will appear with Ramon 
Navarro in her new picture. Vivian Hart 
appeared in the Chocolate Soldier at the 
Jolson Theatre. Edna Lambert, another 
artist from the Klibansky Studio, is the alto 
soloist in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Jamaica, L. I. Juliette Velty gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the French Institute Jan- 
uary 24; she will give three more recitals. 
Frances Berge, Phoebe Crosby and Gisella 
Dauer, all from the Klibansky Studio, were 
engaged for a musicale at the Plaza Hotel. 


Activities of Earle Pfouts 


Earle Pfouts is engaged to play in Can- 
ada this summer during June, July and 
August, for a duration of ten weeks, in a 
series of Sunday evening concerts. 

In the meantime the violinist will be busy 
fulfilling engagements in the States. One of 
his most recent appearances was in Haver- 
ford, Pa. when he was accompanied by 
Harry Banks. 
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HAILED 


RECEIVES nian AT METROPOLITAN” 


As Radames in Aida 


FOLLOWING DEBUT IN TROVATORE 
OF EDWARD RANSOME 


“He has a broad, flexible voice 
of marked dramatic quality, of 
ample range and easy, graceful 
delivery. The production is 
free, happily devoid of those 
artificial methods affected by 


so many tenors of late.” 
—New York World, December 15, 1929 


Genera 1 Direction: Concer t Direction: 
EMILIO FERONE HAENSEL & JONES 
Milan, Italy 113 West 57th Street 
New York 


—New York Times, February 22, 1930. 


“Mr. Ransome sang 
the “Celeste Aida” aria 
to great applause, his 
manly voice taking on 
a clarion tone without 
apparent effort and 
hitting the high notes 
with singular ease.” 


—New York Times, February 22, 1930. 
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CONCERNING THE NEW 
CONTRALTO LUISA SILVA 


A Disclosure by the Artist and Also Her Manager, Charles 


It was during last October that the writer 
had a nice chat with Luisa Silva, when the 
contralto spent a few days in New York. 
The purpose of that visit was negotiations 
with Charles Wagner, but Miss Silva asked 
that nothing be said, at that time, of her 
presence in the Big City. 

“Keep it a secret for the present, please, 
for my plans are very indefinite now,” the 
singer said, “then after Mr. Wagner has 
heard me sing in California, sometime after 
Christmas, and details are more definite you 
may tell the world ‘all about it’.” She 
smiled, seemingly amused at the idea of tell- 
ing the world about it. 

But the writer has taken Miss Silva at her 
word, and here we are, literally following 
her instructions. 

In telling the writer how she happened to 
come and see Mr. Wagner, Miss Silva stated 
that she had heard that Madame Clairbert, 
the celebrated “Madame Coloratura,” had 
sent an agent to talk the matter over with 
him, “so I thought I would come myself. 
He frankly told me he was only interested 
in coloraturas, but when he heard me sing 
he exclaimed ‘Scalchi.’ The interesting 
part of that is that all over Europe I have 
heard the same remark about my voice, so it 
naturally thrilled me to have Mr. Wagner 
make the same comment.’ 

The story of the contralto reads most in- 
terestingly. She was born in the Hawaiian 
Islands of Portuguese parents. Music had 
been her youthful ambition and like all de- 
termined persons she finally came to New 
York to study. Following this accomplish- 
ment she went to Italy to coach in Milan 
with Giuseppe Fatuo. While doing this she 
also rounded out her studies with the study 
of drama and dancing. Her other teachers 
have included Rosina Storchio, Maestros 
Benetti and Cimara of La Scala, Maestro 
Bruni of Siena and Cia Forneroli of La 
Scala. 

After eight months of coaching with Fatuo 
her debut was made in La Gioconda. When 
followed her singing at the Phil- 
harmonic of Verona she was engaged to 
appear at Palermo in Siegfried and Isabeau; 
it was then that Mascagni heard her and 
advised her to prepare herself for the role 


success 


Wagner. 


of Margherita in that maestro’s opera, Gug- 
lielmo Ratcliff. The contralto’s face beamed 
when she told the writer that fourteen per- 
formances of the opera followed, and these 
in Mascagni’ s own home city. At the con- 
clusion of that engagement the artist was 
presented with a gold medal of honor and 
had the sweet satisfaction of hearing her- 
self called “The Duse of the lyric stage. 

“It was in 1925,” the contralto told the 
writer, “that I was offered a choice between 
a tour through the principal cities-of Ger- 
many or one in Spain. The spirit of Spain 
attracted me most, so I chose that tour. 1 
remember with joy my singing in Barcelona 
and Palma in the Isle of Mallorca. In the 
latter place crowds followed me to the 
steamer when I was returning to Italy. I 
also had the pleasure of singing during the 
gala season of King Alphonso and Queen 
Victoria, who showered me with gifts. It was 
with real regret that later I had to refuse 
a call from these rulers, because of other 
engagements, to sing at the Madrid opera 
season and again at the King’s season at 
Malaga. 

The writer learned that after Miss Silva’s 
return from Spain she sang the role of the 
Queen in the rarely heard opera, Asrael, 
given at the Carlo Felice in Genoa under the 
direction of Marinuzzis Also that Sem 
3enelli, the celebrated Italian poet, invited 
the contralto to spend the Christmas holidays 
at his castle, and that on her departure he 
presented her with a complete set of his 
works, each bearing an inscription in tribute 
to her glorious voice. 

The Fascisti voiced their admiration for 
Miss Silva when after a concert at the Con- 
servatory of Milan she was presented with 
a Fascisti Captain’s pin and given the official 
salute. 

But the contralto is very modest in speak- 
ing of her conquests; rather does she simply 
make terse statements that she has sung 
here and there and leaves it to the observer 
to glean that she has been praised in no un- 
certain terms. “Bologna, Ferrara and Parma 
greeted me most cordially,” Miss Silva said, 

“and I found quite a new experience in sing- 
ing Carmen at Rotterdam and, indeed, thir- 
ty-six performances through Holland of this 
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LUISA SILVA, 
as Carmen, The Cigarette Girl. 
same role as well as Adreana Lacouvreur, 
Louise and Aida.” 

Curiosity being this writer’s besetting sin, 
a few days after the return of Charles 
Wagner from the Coast, we followed up our 
chat with Miss Silva with one with Mr. 
Wagner. We did not hesitate to tell him 
that we had come to learn the truth about 
the contralto and to hear whether he had 
finally decided to manage her. 

Frankly telling him that Miss Silva had 
been rather hesitant to give us too much 
“news,” we informed him that it was high 
time for him to “let the cat out of the bag.” 
“Well, the truth of the matter is,” the ever 
eloquent Mr. Wagner said, “that I think 
Miss Silva is the really unusual contralto. 
She has the type of voice that I thought was 
extinct; I was pretty sure of this when she 
was here last fall,” he added, “but I became 
absolutely sure of it when I heard her sing 
in California a few weeks ago. What she 
told you about my exclaiming ‘Scalchi’ when 
I heard her, is very true, and I uttered that 
remark when I heard her sing the aria from 
Favorita, which was the same opera that I 
heard Scalchi sing for the first time, when 
she was here on her last American tour.” 

The impresario became reminiscent when 
he informed us that that occasion was thirty 
years ago—“when I was just beginning my 
career as manager,” he said. 
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“I must also tell you,” Mr. Wagner con- 
tinued, “that when I heard Miss Silva sing 
in California I strongly urged her to remain 
in the States and take part in some spring 
festivals; she was just about to accept re- 
turn engagements for Holland and for the 
Royal Opera of Madrid. But perhaps you 
do not know,” the impresaria smiled, “that 
when I think an artist should do something 
even if it is against his will he usually ends 
4 by agreeing with me. And so did Miss 
Silva.” 

When we asked Mr. Wagner to give us 
an idea of Miss Silva’s ability, he told us that 
he thought her fine enough to want to man- 
age her, and then clinched the statement by 
adding that “she is not only a fine operatic 
singer, but is equally fine in oratorio and 
concert. An all-around good artist,” he ex- 
claimed with conviction . .. and that satis- 
fied us. 

“By the way,” we asked, “Would you call 
her beautiful, Mr. Wagner?” 

“No,” Mr. Wagner seriously told us; “she’s 
a contralto! Which reminds me that when 
I met J. Herman Thuman, of Cincinnati, he 
asked me the same question, and on telling 
him the same as I told you, he exclaimed, 
‘Then I bet she can sin,.’” M. T. 


Fraternal Association Recital 


The fourth concert of the season of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, at the 
Home-Making Center, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, on February 25, was a piano recital by 
artist-pupils of the president, Miguel Cas- 
tellanos, and included pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Liszt, and paraphrases on Strauss 
waltzes. The performers were Leila H. 
Cannes, Emily Taffe, Thalia Cavadias, Mas- 
ter C. Stronghilos, Irvin Randolph, and Mr. 
Castellanos. All were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and the audience was exception- 
ally large. The F. M. membership is 
constantly increasing. Officers reelected 
were: hee pa Miguel Castellanos; vice- 
presidents, Louis J. Sajous, Mrs. Louis J. 
Sajous; recording secretary, Mrs. E. Bronx 
Southwick ; executive board, Irvin F. Ran- 
remy John N. Burnham, Theodore Spies, 

Alice E. Crane, and Emily L. Miegel. Clara 
A. Korn continues as chairman of publicity. 


Bilotti Plays for Royalty 


Anton Bilotti, pianist, played at Cannes 
for the Prince and Princess of Hesse at a 
musicale given for twelve house guests. 
March 26, 28 and 29, he will be heard at the 
Hague, Amsterdam and Hilversum. 











HAROLD TRIGGS 


PIANIST 


“Renewed the impression that he is an outstand- 
ing performer of rare gifts and high attainments.” 
—N. Y. Sun, Nov. 27, 1929 
“Throughout there was playing of a rapturous 
but exquisitely continent beauty; playing encom- 
passed with a kind of spiritual halo and at every 


moment sensitive, patrician, fine-grained.” 
—Herbert Peyser, N. Y. Telegram, Nov. 27, 1929 


“Played with a communicative fire 


the serious and accomplished artist.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Nov. 27, 1929 


“Again the modest and dignified playing com- 
manded admiration on account of its subtlety, re- 
finement and delicate poetry.” 





. . always 











—Noel Straus, N. Y. Eve. World, Nov. 27, 1929 


“Revealed a fine understanding of musical form 
and a feeling for climax .. . thoroughly conver- 
sant with the possibilities of the keyboard.” 


—Boston Transcript, Dec. 13, 1929 


“Creates a tone of great beauty . 
Beethoven and Chopin with considerable origin- 
ality, not the kind of originality that distorts ef- 
fects but that makes them vital.” 
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LEVITZKI 


“One of the few really great living pianists.” 


—London Chronicle 


Mr. Levitzki’s recent New York recital in Carnegie Hall was 
“A pianistic holiday of pure delight. There was new wine 
of fuller flavor, an impulsive eloquence bespeaking 
modern spirit.” _New York Times, Feb. 3, 1930 


Other critics concurred that 


“His superb technical equipment, his comprehensive tonal palette, were called upon to aid in 
voicing his nobly and intensely conceived version.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“He gave a fascinating illustration of the ability to secure a singing tone of many and beautiful 
tints.’—New York American. 


‘He played with the devotion and skill of a great artist.’-—New York World. 


“The audience applauded him profusely and insisted on even more favorites in a rather ex- 
tended series of encores.” —N. Y. Eve. World. 


Season 1930-1931 now booking 
J 
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PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Is the live field in Music today. Many positions 
are available to capable musicians when course is 


finished. 


HOBART SOMMERS 


Well-Known Musician and Educator of the Chicago 
Public Schools has been engaged to 
Direct this Department 














Course leading to TEACHING CERTIFICATE and 
DEGREE-BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


in Public School Music begins with 


FALL SEMESTER—September 15, 1930 





Both W. OTTO MIESSNER, Eminent Composer, author of 
MELODY WAY CLASS PIANO, authority on Public 
School Music, and MR. SOMMERS will give 
POST-GRADUATE courses for Supervisors 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 23 to Aug. 2, 1930 























SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, 
church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are avail- 


able to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 





Artistic and comfortable dormitory ac- 
commodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free 
with each room. Reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
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COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL D. KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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70 E. Van Buren St. 
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Dickinson Historical Lecture 
Recitals 
The Chapel of Union Theological Semin 
ary, New York, has been invariably filled 
Tuesday afternoons during the historical 


CLARENCE DiCKINSON 


lecture-recitals given by Clarence Dickinson, 
Mus. Doc., director of music. 

Under the general caption, A Music 
Lovers’ Tour of Europe With Dr. Burney, 
Dr. Dickinson began with 1770, covering 
Southern Europe and continuing through 
Austria, Germany, and ending in London, 
1772. Great traveler, historian and musician, 
Dr. Burney had a unique experience, for 
he heard both secular and sacred music 
of various countries and met all eminent 
musicians of that long ago. Dr. Burney was 
the first to write a duet for harpsichord, 
his Sonata I, played by Frances Pelton 
Jones and Dr. Dickinson at the first recital. 
In Paris he met Rousseau, Gretry, Couperin, 
and all these countries were pictured in the 
music and highly interesting talk given by 
the lecturer. Male choruses, mixed chorus 
and solos, picturing Italy, with violin music 
and soloists, made up the second program. 
John Corigliano gave a brilliant performance 
of the Devil’s Trill (Tartini); Corleen 
Wells sang operatic airs by Galuppi and 
Piccini, with warmth and brilliance of tone, 
and Harold Haugh’s tenor voice was pecu- 
liarly suited to the ballads and Neapolitan 
serenades. 

The German tour covered Berlin, Potsdam 
and Hamburg, beginning with a prelude and 
caprice by Marburg, played by Dr. Dickin- 
son with steady flow; continuing with 
Charles Stratton, who sang the tenor solo, 
Du Dessen Augen, by Princess Amalia 
(sister of Frederick the Great); violinist 
Ludlow playing pieces by Nichelmann, and 
baritone Jackson singing Fair are Roses 
(Kirnberger) with resonant tones. Flutist 
Samuel Levitzky played an andante for 
flute by Frederick the Great with pleasant 
tone, and Mary Hopple, contralto, sang 
numbers by Graun and Bach, with rich voice. 
A Musical Offering by J. S. (“A Gift to 
Frederick the Great,” he called it), con- 
sisting of a six voice fugue for organ, and 
a trio for flute, violin and organ, completed 
the program, Dr. Dickinson playing with 
masterly technic, and interjecting many 
humorous incidents into his discourse. The 
close attention paid all the artists gave an 
almost churchly dignity to the affair. 


Kathryn Witwer Captivates Her 
Audiences 
comments in various 
cities in which Kathryn Witwer has ap- 
peared in concert recently, one finds the 
critics unanimous in regard to her per- 
sonality, lovely voice and intelligent and 
beautiful singing. That she at once cap- 
tivated by her graciousness of manner and 
sweetness of countenance, by her joyous 
young voice and her vivacious charm was 
agreed by the critics everywhere, all of whom 
began their reviews with practically the 
same opinion. Not only does this young 
American soprano charm the ear by her 
beautiful song, but she is a delight to the 
eye as well. Of her singing the writer for 
the Enid, Okla., Morning News, said that 
she possesses the dramatic quality and 
richness and depth of tone which is the 
delight of listeners. That she made an artis- 
tic whole out of each song, whether in 
the simpler selections or the more dramatic 
ones, was expressed by the reviewer for the 
Danville, Ill, Commercial News. Her lyric 
soprano voice was found flexible, clear and 
unusually rich and warm for a high voice 
by the critic of the Southeast Missourian 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo. That she is a 
complete delight to her audience, a talented 


Reading the press 


March 8, 


artist with a magnetic personality and a 
singer of programs that people enjoy was the 
opinion expressed by the critic of the Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., Journal, who stated further 
that she has a voice of exceeding beauty and 
freshness, and sings with great ease and 
fluency. 

The writer for the St. Joseph, Mich., 
Herald Press was impressed by her queenly 
beauty, her vivacious charm and her un- 
usually lovely lyric soprano voice and marked 
gift for the dramatic. According to the 
reviewer for the Helena, Ark., World, she 
sent forth lovely flute-like high tones, 
sparkling and brilliant, and sang with more 
than ordinary charm and_ understanding, 
displaying an agility any coloratura soprano 
might envy and a trill few could match 
for rapidity and accuracy. 


John Doane Studio Notes 

Several pupils of John Doane are winning 
success for themselves and at the same time 
reflecting credit on their teacher through ap- 
pearances in public. 

Margaret Olsen sang the Messiah with 
Harry Barnhart’s Community Chorus in 
East Orange and Maplewood, N. J., and 
appeared in a performance of the St. Paul 
with the Flushing Choral Society. Miss Ol- 
sen also is well known over the radio, being 
the soprano of the Davy Tree Hour over 
WEAF 

Another pupil, Bella Baker, is engaged to 
sing in the Puccini operas over the radio, 
appearing in Turandot on March 15 with 
Mme. Alda, and in April as Musetta in La 
Boheme. 

Mr. Doane is to hold a summer class of 
six weeks in San Diego, Cal., from July 14 


Townsend 


JOHN 


Photo by 
DOANE 
to August 22. Several of his New York 
pupils will accompany him to continue their 
study in the beautiful summer climate of 
San Diego. 

Minna Krokowsky in Three Period 

Recitals 

Minna Krokowsky is giving a series of 
three Period recitals of violin music at 
prominent homes in Chicago. At the first, 
given on February 13 at the home of Mrs. 
James E. Greenbaum, on Lake Shore Drive, 
the gifted violinist presented works by 
Russian, American, Bohemian and French 
composers. On this occasion she was as- 
sisted by the Krokowsky Trio, made up of 
Anne Slack, cellist, Philip Warner, pianist 
and accompanist, and Miss Krokowsky. 

The second concert, February 27, was 
given at the home of Mrs. Samuel A. Ettel- 
son. Modern works by Hebrew, Spanish 
and Italian composers made up the program, 
in which Miss Krokowsky had the assistance 
of Jeanette Krokowsky, pianist, and Philip 
Warner, accompanist. 

\t the third concert, at the home of 
Mrs. Charles King Corsant, the violinist 
will present a classic program, in which she 
will be assisted by the Krokowsky Trio. 


Roeder Piano Students’ Recital 


The third recital of students at the Carl 
M. Roeder studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on February 7, had as participants the fol- 
lowing: Edith Schiller, Lorenza J. Cole, 
Margaret Cristadora, Marjorie Fairclough, 
Harriet Merber, Doris  Frerichs, Ruth 
Schaub, Therese Oberemeier, Emil Abrams 
and Robert Riotte, who plaved works by 
composers from Bach to Griffes. Compara- 
tively recent works were Griffes’ Fountain 
of the Aqua Paola, and the Pick-Mangia- 
galli Danse d’Olaf. The studio was filled 
to the last seat. Mr. Roeder plans his usual 
Summer Course at the Barrington School, 
Mass. 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS’ 


Latest Successes 


as 


Conductor and Composer 














board.” 


“MIRACLE” 


(Notice for Judith) 

One has to go to Philadelphia to keep abreast of 
the times. .. . Mr. Goossens’ opera .. . is a better 
novelty than Mr. Gatti-Casazza has given Man- 
hattan in several seasons and might be 
expected to bring opera in English a considerable 
step further than it has gone heretofore... . 

The solution of the vexing problem of opera in 
English has taken on the desperate character of 
some scientific attempt to find the right serum for 
an incurable disease, and this latest attempt seems 
to me almost a cure. Mr. Bennett has assembled 
singable, though Biblical words and Mr. Goossens 
has fitted them to music in a way that robbed us 
of any desire to laugh. It is not easy to tell just 
how he has achieved this miracle. . . . 

. it differs from a host of contemporary music 

. through the presence of a genuine vitality... . 

There are many passages of brilliant eloquence. 

—New York World (Samuel Chotzinoff ) 


“SPARKLING WINE” 


(Notice for Concertino) 

The Concertino is interesting: not only as show- 
ing the technical skill of the composer; the music 
is alive, with a vivacity that is not academically 
pe rfunctory ; it is new and sparkling wine in bottles 
that have not been covered with dust in the bin of 
a poker-backed conservative. The modern spirit 
that enlivens certain harmonic schemes is not that 
coming from an experimenter relying on polytony 
or any other “tony” for effect, in the desire to be 
abreast, or a little ahead of the times. . .. The 
audience evidently and fully appreciated the music 
and the performance. 

—Boston Herald (Philip Hale) 


“GOOD WILL” 


(Notice for Concertino) 

It (the audience) was as full of compliment and 
good will at the end of the conductor-composer’s 
own Concertino. At second and more familiar 
hearing that music also bettered itself. Through 
the first division, the rhythmic stride was Bach- 
like; the play of the several groups from counter- 
point to counterpoint, apt and pithy; the whole, 
unlabored and unrelaxed in pervading animation. 
Preferring a folk-tune quality for the slow section, 
Mr. Goossens outdid the folk-pieces with his own 
melody. —Boston Evening Transcript. 


“MARVEL” 


There was much enthusiasm over every single 
item on the program and this ardor was merited, 
as it has always been on Goossens occasions by a 
highly individual but a sound and scholarly reading 
of every piece performed. 

... Once more the marvel of his beat was mani- 
fest, a beat which obtains utter response from the 
orchestra on the very hairline of accuracy. More 
than any other conductor whose name comes to 
mind—not excepting Stokowski and Molinari and 
their great kindred—Goossens seems to play on the 
orchestra as at a keyboard. 

. The Flying Dutchman Overture was as sound 
a job of Wagnerian interpretation as one would 
care to hear and it held a curious new vitality, too, 
flowing out of the Goossens musicianly intelligence. 

. .. The big audience had an exceedingly fine 
afternoon. —Detroit News (Russell McLauchlin) 


“More than any other conductor whose name 
comes to mind—not excepting Stokowski and 
Molinari and their great kindred—Goossens 
seems to play on the orchestra as at a key- 

—Detroit News. 














“TRIUMPHAL” 


It was the triumphal return of Eugene Goossens as guest- 
conductor. This young fellow made a great impression last 
season. There is no doubt that he had friends galore in the 
audience, whom he had variously captivated last year. 

He was greeted with much enthusiasm when he first ap- 
peared, which seemed to be as heartily felt in the orchestra 
as in the seats... . 

In this manner Mr. Goossens returned to us and no one 
ever had a warmer welcome. 

—Detroit News (Russell McLauchlin) 


“MAGNETIC” 


The spirited performance, the admirable conducting by 
Mr. Goossens, the final blare, crash and general hullabaloo 
excited the audience to stormy applause. 

The ability of Mr. Goossens as a conductor, his musically 
intelligent interpretations, his authority and his excellent 
taste, added to an ingratiating presence and a magnetic per- 
sonality were made known to the Symphony audiences when 
he was invited to conduct this orchestra four years ago last 
Wednesday. His fine qualities were again revealed in his 
masterly, romantically poetic interpretation of the overture, 
much of which has aged, and the ever fresh symphony by 
Schumann. 


—Boston Herald (Philip Hale) 


“TRIUMPH” 


Eugene Goossens made his return bow to patrons 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra Hall Thursday 
evening, and for a third time scored a distinct 
triumph. 

He demonstrated that he is a conductor of 
commanding authority and an arresting catholicity 
of taste... . 

Mr. Goossens gave each mood its full and just 
voice. 

—Detroit Evening Times (Ralph Holmes) 


“ELAN” 


From the very beginning the men played with an 
extraordinary elan, breadth and intelligence, under 
the able direction of Eugene Goossens. 

—Pittsburgh Press (William R. Mitchel) 


“SKILL” 


(Notice for Judith) 

The instrumentation is profuse, colorful, showing 
skill in construction and in the working out and 
producting of dramatic effect and climax. 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“STOOD OUT” 


(Notice for Concertino for string orchestra) 
Mr. Goossens’ composition stood out last 
night like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, for here at least were recognizable themes 
and development, a polyphony that moved in forth 
right fashion toward its goal. 
—New York Telegram (Pitts Sanborn) 


“EFFICIENT” 


Eugene Goossens owns a practical temperament 
His baton is extraordinarily efficient in the control 
of an orchestra. His view of music, not purpled 
with sickly introspection, is bright and clear... . 

His surely-drawn interpretation of Brahms’ D 
major Symphony shaped imposingly its noble 
lines... 

The feeling of the work spoke eloquently for 
itself. 

~—San Francisco Chronicle (Alexander Fried) 


“MASTERLY 
AUTHORITY” 


The young English genius, Eugene Goossens, 
played upon our orchestral phalanx with a refined 
virtuosity and masterly authority. 

—San Francisco Examiner (Ada Hanifin) 


“CHEERS” 


Hailed like a visiting delegate, a round-the-world 
flyer and a heavy-weight champion rolled into one, 
Eugene Goossens last night entered upon his series 
of sixteen concerts at the Hollywood Bowl. 

In the first place, Los Angeles showed what it 
thought of him by turning out in numbers that 
approximated 20,000. At any rate, the Bowl was 
filled to its outermost brim. And when the young 
Britisher came upon the stage, there were cheers 
and shouts, with the orchestra joining the applause 

Goossens proceeded to merit his reception by 
providing four masterly readings. 

Resilience, buoyancy and sturdy movement were 
present in his music, as of old. 

Los Angeles Examiner (Patterson Green) 
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FE BRUARY 25 


Frank Kneisel 


Resembling his late distinguished father, 
facially and musically, and playing on the 
Stradivarius his dad used, Frank Kneisel 
gave his first New York recital in the eve- 
ning at .Town Hall. A good sized and 
friendly audience applauded the young artist 
for his performances of the D major sonata 
of Handel, the Cesar Franck sonata, the Pa- 
ganini Concerto in the Wilhelmj arrange 
ment, shorter pieces by Dvorak, Franz, Al- 
beniz (arranged respectively by Kreisler, 
Ries and Elman) and Wieniawski’s D major 
Polonaise. The violinist was ably seconded 
at the piano by Carroll Hollister. 

Young Mr. Kneisel gave unmistakable evi 
dence of the schooling he received at the 
hands of his father. A broad sweep of bow, 
a tone founded on correct principles of pro 
duction, and a digital clarity—which be- 
speaks meticulous training are his valuable 
assets, while musicially he has a distinct mes- 
sage to deliver, as he proved in the Handel 
and Franck sonatas 


Philadelphia Orchestra 

The eighth concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall was given under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
soloist for the occasion was Abram Chasins, 
who interpreted the piano section of his own 
Concerto No. 1, in F minor. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s reading of the twelfth 
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Haydn Symphony was poetic, sensitive, and 
romantic without any overflow of saccharin- 
ity. In deep and effective contrast of moods 
was his study of the Leonore No. 3. Its 
intense, succinct and orderly constructed 
drama was rich and powerfully descriptive 
under his baton. 

The Chasins concerto is a melodic score, 
not original or modern in construction but 
quite hearable, owing to the uninterrupted 
flow of song that permeates its three move- 
ments. There is a strong hint of Grieg and 
Franck in its measures. The thematic ma- 
terial is simple and nicely handled with be- 
coming regard for the solo instrument. Mr. 
Chasins’ playing was of high order, not al- 
ways the case with composers who elect to 
present their own works. 

The Muller-Berghaus arrangement of 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody was a 
brilliant finale. A large, in fact, capacity 
audience was unstinting in approbation of 
conductor, soloist and orchestra. 


Walter Damrosch Wagner 
Lecture-Recitals 


\ Walter Damrosch dissertation on a 
Wagner opera is always a three-fold source 
of enlightenment and enjoyment. Dr. Dam- 
rosch knows his Wagner as none does bet- 
ter, is an excellent pianist and an engaging 
speaker. 

The third of this season’s lecture- redtide 
on the Ring, at Town Hall, had Siegfried 
for its subject, and a large and eager audi- 
ence listened with rapt attention to the vet- 
eran conductor’s exposition of the music and 
text of the drama. Indicating on the piano 
the various themes which characterize the 
personages and elucidate the progress of the 
entire trilogy (or more properly, tetralogy), 
explaining the action in an animated and 
logical vein, always enlivened by those 
touc hes of sly humor for which the doctor 
is known, the savant held his listeners posi- 
tively enthralled throughout the presentation. 
The comments on the first act dialogue be- 
tween Siegfried and Mime were delightfully 
humorous, and the battle between the hero 
and the dragon, in which the monster is 
laid low by thrusts from the sword, Noth- 
ung, which is forged in the first..act, was 
enfolded in a manner most dramatic and 
exciting. When Siegfried enters the fiery 


circle and awakens the slumbering Bruenn- 
hilde with a kiss, the atmosphere created 
by the learned commentator-pianist was so 
realistic as almost to equal an actual per- 
formance of the opera itself. 


FEBRUARY 26 


Harry Cumpson 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, well known here 
both as a soloist and as a chamber music 
player, and also, be it added, as a musician 
vitally interested in the efforts of the mod- 
ern school, gave a recital at Town Hall in 
the evening. He played Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopin, Debussy and encores, in all of 
which, and especially in the Debussy, he once 
more proved himself an artist well able to 
command the attention of his auditors. Like 
so many of the younger school of Pianists, 
Mr. Cumpson seems most at home in music 
that is near to our own time. That is to be 
expected and is gratifying. It proves that 
the world is moving forward, and that this 
music of recent years really justifies itself 
by nag oe our own era. 

{r. Cumpson has the power of producing 
Be .. on the piano by variety of touch and 
the use of the pedal. It sounds simple 
enough, but is probably a complicated affair. 
He plays with force when it is needed but 
does not overdo it, and his phrasing is 
meticulous and clarifies the music he plays 

There was a large audience present and 
much hearty applause. 


William Busch 


William Busch, pianist, from London, 
gave a recital at Town Hall in the after- 
noon. A leaflet distributed with the pro- 
grams gave some details of this young man’s 
career: He was born in London in 1901, 
spent much of his youth in South Africa, and 
the rest of it in America, studied with 
Kreutzer, Moiseiwitsch, Mabel Lander and 
Bachaus, and composition with Leichtentritt 
and John Ireland, is recognized as a com- 
poser of promise, and his Theme, Variations 
and Fugue for Piano has been selected this 
year by the English jury of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music to be sub- 
mitted to the International Jury when it 
meets in Frankfurt March 10. 

So much for the man. His program for 
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his New York debut indicated that he is of 
serious nature. It began with Beethoven 
and ended with Brahms, and between the 
two was John Ireland. Of Beethoven he 
played the ‘Rondo in G and the Sonata, op. 31, 
in D minor; of Brahms he played the 
Romance in F, three Intermezzi and a 
Rhapsody. In all of these he proved himself 
to be a pianist of solid attainment, a first 
rate technician with strong arms and hands 
and with musical understanding and _ taste. 
His use of the pedal was moderate and he 
made the piano rather sing than roar, which 
is as it should be. He likes the thematic 
material of the music he plays and does not 
bury it under masses of sound by over- 
weighting the accompaniment. All of which 
is to the good. 

But better still was his treatment of the 
John Ireland music. These pieces were vari- 
ously entitled April, Bergomask, Prelude in 
E flat, and Sonatina. The most interesting 
of them was the first—April—atmospheric, 
lovely. The least interesting was the pre- 
lude, which seemed at first hearing to be 
somewhat formless and wandering. Bergo- 
mask and the Sonatina are both stirring 
and colorful, but best of all, as already said, 
was the little, atmospheric mood, April. 

This music is all of it strongly impreg- 
nated with the idiom and harmony of mod 
ern France, which is to say Debussy. It is, 
however, individual. The influence is mere- 
ly a background, as it is in so much modern 
music, Though seemingly invented by De 
bussy, it has become a part of the musical 
alphabet which is free to be used by all the 
world. 

And John Ireland makes very good use 
of it. His music is gay, flashing, forceful, 
colorful, rollicking, nostalgique in turn. It 
is probably very difficult to play. Certainly 
it is very much to the taste of Mr. Busch, 
who interpreted it delightfully, made much 
of it, and greatly pleased his audience with 
it. Why he did not choose to play an encore 
in response to the long and loud applause 
which followed this group is probably best 
known to himself. Evidently the audience 
wanted more. 

Mr. Busch is the kind of pianist who will 
always get applause when he plays the sort 
of music he really likes to play and his audi- 
ence really likes to hear. One only regrets 
that he did not program some of his own 
compositions. 


Manhattan Symphony 


An audience that should have been larger 
heard the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall Wednesday evening, under 
the musicianly leadership of Henry Hadley. 
The program, which was given for the 
benefit of the Lutheran Hospital, was drawn 
altogether from the works of one Richard 
Wagner; and it is a commentary on some- 
thing or other that a German charity and 
such a program should not have attracted 
more customers, the auditorium being only 
two-thirds full. Be that as it may, Dr. Had- 
ley is too sincere an artist to let any lack of 
that kind impair the quality of his work; 
and, although the balance of his instru- 
mental choirs was occasionally disturbed by 
the preponderance of brass and percussion 
over the relatively anaemic strings—a short- 
coming traceable to nothing more serious 
than an insufficient number of stringed in- 
struments—the concert, by and large, yielded 
considerable pleasure. 

Comprising the program were the preludes 
to Rienzi, Tannhauser, Lohengrin and Die 
Meistersinger; the prelude and Liebestod 
from Tristan, and the Rhine Journey from 
Gotterdammerung. Miss Peters, a soprano 
of no little charm and skill, was manifestly 
admired for her singing of Elsa’s Dream, 
from Lohengrin, and Dich Theure Halle, 
from Tannhauser. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE AUSTRO-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND FINE ARTS 


Season of 1930—July 7th to September Ist 
Under the patronage of the American Minister to 
Austria and the Austrian Minister at Washington, 
and with the authorized endorsement of the Austrian 


Government. 


Staff of teachers includes such eminent masters as 
Otakar Sevcik, Violin; Friedrich Buxbaum, Violon- 
cello; Kolbe-Jiillig, Chamber Music; Dr. Paul Wein- 
garten, Friedrich Wiihrer, 


MONDSEE, 


Mme. Gombrich-Hock, 


Piano; Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, Mme. Lottie Bunzel- 


American Office, Arthur B. Lipkin, Secretary, Packard 








SALZKAMMERGUT, AUSTRIA 
For AMERICAN ARTISTS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Westen, Singing; Walter Klein, Harmony; Franz 
Schutz, Organ; Rudolf von Laban, Dancing; Egg- 
Sturm Skrla, Fine Arts. 

Eight weeks of study on the shores of Lake 
Mondsee in the Austrian Alps, with attendance at 
the Salzburg Festival and the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau as added cultural attractions. 


TUITION, BOARD AND LODGING, $300. 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
Director, Hans Jiillig, Vienna 
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“PRINCE OF TENORS” 





—— 

He has placed en- 
raptured crowds at 
his feet. ‘This crowd 
literally stifles cries 
of pleasure that 
would hinder it from 
appreciating the 
next note. 


Not since the palmy 
days of Caruso have 
I heard such full, 
manly and stirring 
tenor singing as 
Lauri-Volpi put out 
yesterday. 


—Leonard Liebling, 
New York American, 
Dec. 22, 1929 


—Emile Vuillermoz, 
Christian Science Monitor, 
July 27, 1929 





FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT ‘TOUR 
Season 1930-31 
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Foreign News 
oe a 
in Brief 
Mozart FestivAL For BASEL 
Zuricu.—A Mozart Festival will be held 
in Basel from May 10-18. During that time 
five Mozart operas will be performed. Felix 
Weingartner is president of the music com- 
mittee. 
ANOTHER RATHAUS 
3ERLIN.—Another 
Rathaus, Die Fremde 
accepted for its first 
by the Berlin Staatsoper, 
den. 
NEw 








PREMIERE FOR BERLIN 
opera by Karol 
has just been 

performance 
Lin- 


new 

Erde, 

public 

Unter den 

TEMPLETON STRONG WorkK Has 
ENorMous SUCCESS 

Geneva.—Templeton Strong, the Ameri- 
can composer, who for many years has lived 
in Geneva, has just won an enormous suc- 
cess, both in this city of his adoption and in 
Lausanne, with his Elegy for cello and or- 
chestra. The soloist, Fernand Pollain, gave 
the work a profound and poetic performance 
which was well accompanied by the Or- 
chestre Romand under the direction of In 
ghelbrecht, conductor of the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra in Paris. The composer was vocifer- 
ously acclaimed for his magnificent work. 

3. 
FestivaL To Be HELD AT 
INTERLAKEN 

Geneva.—The annual Swiss 
fest will take place this year on 
and June 1 at Interlaken. 
3ERLIN FesTIvAL PLANS 

NINI AND New York 

Beriin.—It is announced 
lin Festival Weeks are definitely fixed for 
this spring and will last from May 24 to 
June 15. The musical part of the Festival 
will consist largely of the production of 
novelties at the opera houses and concerts 
in the Golden Gallery of the Charlotten- 
burg Castle and in the New Palace at 
Potsdam. 

“One of the chief attractions of the Fes 
tival will be two concerts given by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the leadership of Arturo Toscanini; these 
are planned for May 27 and 28. 

Unfortunately Toscanini will be the only 
foreign musician to take a prominent part, 
for the expected visits of the Vienna State 


Swiss Music 
Tonkiinstler- 
May 
G. P. 
IncLuDE Tosca- 
PHILHARMONK( 
that the Ber- 
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Opera and the Paris Comedie Francaise 
have had to be cancelled for financial rea- 
sons. 

The theaters expect 
larger part in the 
year. 


to take a much 
Festival than last 


Mrs. Fry Talks on Schumann 


Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry, vocal teacher, 
continues to hold monthly classes at her 
New York and White Plains studios. At 
the February class Mrs. Fry gave a talk on 
Schumann, and some of her pupils sang the 
cycle, Frauenliebe und Leben as well as 
other Schumann numbers. Pearl Curran, A. 
Flégier and Fauré also were represented on 
the program. Those taking part in the re- 
cital were Elizabeth Norvig, Elizabeth Hen- 
newell, Daisy Wolff, Mildred Payne, Helen 
Bache, Frances White, Svea Plenaty and 
Marie Salabert, sopranos; Ethlyn Salter and 
Hazel Schwarz, contraltos; Hillman Hen- 
newell, baritone; Norman Gerard, bass, and 
Earle Core, tenor. Leonice Hennewell was 
the accompanist. 

At the next class recital in White Plains 
on Sunday afternoon, March 23, the pro- 
gram will be devoted to Brahms. The Liebes- 
lieder quartets, Opus 52, will be sung by 
Mildred Payne, Katherine Hudson, Earle 
Core and Hillman Hunnewell, and the ac- 
companiments, for four hands, played by 
Leonice Hunnewell and Richard Gore. 


Martino-Rossi’s Activities 

Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, an 
artist of the National Music League and 
who is on tour in California, recently opened 
a Southwestern series of concerts with ap- 
pearances in Georgetown, Tex., under_the 
auspices of Southwestern University. Feb- 
ruary 12 he sang in Kearny, Neb.; 13, in 
Durant, Okla. (State Teachers’ College) ; 
14, in Ada, Okla. (East Central State 
Teachers’ College); 17, in Edmond, Okla. 
(Central State Teachers’ College); 18, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity) ; 20, in Wayne, Neb. (State Teach- 
ers’ College) ; 21, in Kearny, Neb.; 24, in 
Marshalltown, Iowa; 26, in Tahlequah, 
Okla. (State Teachers’ College) ; and Feb- 
ruary 28, in Enid, Okla. 


Mei Lan-Fang iieitamnaat 
Extended 


Mei Lan-Fang, the famous Chinese actor, 
is proving a great box-office attraction. 
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Originally booked for two weeks in New 
York, within a few days the performances 
were so sold out that his stay was extended 
another two weeks. The production has been 
transferred to the National Theater, which 
has a larger seating capacity. F. C. Cop- 
picus of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau is 
managing the American tour of this great 
Chinese personality. 


Leonora Corona in Two Roles 


Leonora Corona will have sung two prin- 
cipal roles this week at the Metropolitan. 
On Thursday evening she was heard in La 
Gioconda, which she sang with much success 
earlier in the season. Tonight she is sched- 
uled for her first appearance as Minnie in 
The Girl of the Golden West. She will prob- 
ably sing at the Paris Opera this summer. 


Henri Deering Date 
3esides being booked for a recital at the 
Shipley School on March 13, Henri Deering, 
pianist, will appear in a joint recital with 
Marie Tiffany at the Morris County Golf 
Club of Morristown, N. J., on May 6 


Ransome in Aida Benefit 


Edward Ransome will sing Radames in 
the special benefit performance of Aida to be 
given under the auspices of the Students’ 
Fine Arts Committee at the Metropolitan on 
March 21. 


Sailings 














Ted Shawn 


Ted Shawn sailed for Europe on Febru- 
ary 12 on the steamer America, choosing 
Lincoln's birthday, for his crossing, and inci- 
dentally he was due to land in Hamburg on 
Washington’s birthday. He will make his 
German debut in the Bach Saal in Berlin on 
March 15. Mary Campbell, who has been 
the pianist in the quartet supporting Miss 
St. Denis and Mr. Shawn this season, ac- 
companied him. 


Charles Stratton 


On March 1, Charles Stratton sailed for a 
mid-winter vacation in Bermuda, accom- 
panied by Charles Fonteyn Manney, well- 
known composer-accompanist. Mr. Manney 
will be accompanist for the tenor at all his 


1930 


concerts during the spring and also next 
season. 

Among Mr. Stratton’s appearances pre- 
vious to sailing were concerts in Oshkosh and 
in Fond du Lac, Wis. The spontaneous and 
prolonged applause which greeted the tenor 
upon his appearance on the platform in the 
former city testified to the esteem and affec- 
tion in which he is held by the music lovers 
of that city. His program included early 
Spanish and Italian songs, songs in French 
and English, and negro spirituals, the Daily 
Northwestern declaring that he was equally 
at home in all styles of song, having, in ad- 
dition to an unusually beautiful voice and 
perfect diction and phrasing, a charming and 
gracious personality and an intellect ‘ascinat- 
ingly varied, which enables him to interpret 
the finest nuances of meaning in his songs. 
What finer praise could be uttered than that 
of this same reviewer who stated that one 
could sit hours listening to such singing with- 
out a sign of mental or physical fatigue. And 
in Fond du Lac, the Commonwealth also 
noted that Mr. Stratton thoroughly pleased 
his audience by the fine quality of his voice. 
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Alma Simpson 


Alma Simpson, who has just completed 
her first American tour in recent years, pre- 
senting her recital of songs of Spain and 
Hispano America in which she specializes, 
returned to Europe on the Berlin, February 
27, where she will give a recital in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Barcelona and Madrid. Miss 
Simpson will be heard in this country in a 
new Spanish program next season. 


Leginska 


Ethel Leginska sailed last week on the SS. 
Bremen. She will conduct opera and con- 
cert abroad, one appearance being as guest 
conductor with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra on March 30. A number of pupils 
accompanied Miss Leginska abroad, for she 
will do a limited amount of teaching in addi- 
tion to finishing her opera. 


Della Samoiloff 


Among the recent artists to leave for 
Europe was Della Samoiloff, young dramatic 
soprano, who will sing in opera in Italy. 


Eleanor Spencer 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, who 
has been playing in America this season, 
sailed last Saturday for Europe. Two suc- 
cessful New York recitals were among her 
engagements here. 








LAWRENCE HARP QUINTETTE 


“... GORGEOUS... music 
Varied,'Colorful, Exciting”’ 


Marquette (Mich.) 
Jan. 28, 1930. 


Daily 


Mining Journal, 


“We will constantly and justly 
use the Lawrence Harp Quin- 
tette as a standard of comparison 


for musical presentations.” 
Herald 


Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph 


Times Journal, Oct. 27, 1929. 
‘“ 


modern musical age.” 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Jan. 


24, 1930. 


and 


proves harp belongs to 


MARIETTA BITTER 
THUREMA SOKOL 


TWENTY-FOUR 
DURING FIRST TOURING SEASON 


Concert Management: 


33 West 42nd St.. New York 


LUCILE LAWRENCE 


“cc 


. .. proved a case for this kind 
of music .. . 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Evening Tribune, Nov. 
1, 1929, 


“Nearly necessary to put up 
STANDING ROOM ONLY 


sign.” 


Brainerd (Minn.) Daily Dispatch, Jan. 27, 
1930. 
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Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


GRACE WEYMER 
ELEANOR SHAFFNER 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


. . . a rare privilege to be 
present.’ 
Boulder (Colo.) News Herald, July 29, 1929. 


CONCERTS 


5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, II. 


(LYON & HEALY HARPS) 
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MEXICO’S AMBASSADORS OF MUSIC 


*“TORREBLANCA 
TIPICA ORCHESTRA 
OF MEXICO 


SANCTIONED BY SUCH CELEBRATED MUSICIANS AS CAMILIO SAINT-SAENS, 
PIETRO MASCAGNI, ENRICO CARUSO, AND THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


VUE 





DOPOD 





DOME OY 


AOL 





Ne, 


A Personnel of 35 Musicians and Soloists, appearing in native costumes, 
vari-colored Serapes and typical Sombreros which together with their native 
instruments, combine in musical atmosphere and color the Spirit of Old Mexico. 


JUAN N. TORREBLANCA, Director 
UNDER PERSONAL ENDORSEMENT OF MEXICO’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


ANON. 





SUR 








prey rrr 3 Re serve f or 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


National Palace Yo u r C 1 t y 


October 30th, 1929. 
Professor 


JUAN N. TORREBLANCA a d 4] t e f or 


My very dear friend: 


* 6 
I have had notice that you have been engaged this unique 


by an American Company to make a tour of the United 
States, which I have no doubt will be a successful one, 
knowing the harmonious artistry of the group that you | 
direct, and the wonderful triumphs it has reached in an. CO or u 
the cultured centers of this capitol, being for this 
reason, the preferred orchestra to entertain all of 2 r + 
the official functions sponsored by this Government. t t t nN 
I am partly sorry at your contemplated a Cc 1 O 
absence, since it necessitates the forced absence from 
the mentioned social functions, but on the other hand, 
I congratulate you, because without doubt you will go - 
to conquer new triumphs which will add to the prestige “90 
of our national art. 
I repeat my sincere desire that you obtain 
a defnite success on your coming tour, and rest 


assured, that upon your return, as usual you will have . 
preference in occupying the official position of Tour Now Booking 
orchestra to this Government. 


I am, your friend, for the United States 
Pree SEASON 1930-1931 


UNDER EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 
"Shih ofa. HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW YORK 


CONCERTS 





(Continued from page 14) 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
(See story on page 5) 


FEBRUARY 28 


Hans Lange String Quartet 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, assisted the 
Hans Lange String Quartet in its third con- 
cert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, play- 
ing the difficult but grateful piano score in 
Henry Hadley’s quintet ; this is the American 
composer’s opus 50, and is full of effective 
music for both strings and piano. Mr. 
Cumpson also played the piano part of 
Hindemith’s sonata for piano and viola, (Mr. 
Kurthy) a modernistic work of surprises. 
An audience of fair size heard and applauded 
the music. At the March 21 concert works 
by Toch and Samuel Gardner will be played. 


Charlotte Heller 


A young pianist is Charlotte Heller who 
made her local debut in Steinway Hall be- 
fore a full house. Miss Heller played the 
Beethoven Variations Opus 34, Schumann’s 
Faschingsschwank, six little pieces from 
Mompou’s Impressions Intime and pieces by 
Debussy and Chopin. 

Miss Heller is a serious and talented mu- 
sician. Her playing is meticulously pure, her 
technic is sure and she has a restless under- 
current of emotion which gives vitality and 
color to whatever she interprets. The Schu- 
mann work was especially poetically con- 


ceived, while in the Beethoven she evinced a 
fine sense of style and climax. 


National High School Orchestra 


The National High School Orchestra, 
composed of almost two hundred young 
musicians from all over the country, gave a 
successful concert at Carnegie Hall in the 
evening, under the sponsorship of the Juil- 
liard Foundation. It was an inspiring sight 
to see those young people, ranging from thir- 
teen to twenty, eyes on their able conductor, 
Joseph E. Maddy, president of the National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich., under whom they played 
an ambitious program with commendable 
sincerity, enthusiasm and musicianship. 

To be sure, it was not expected that the 
orchestra would come anywhere near the 
standard of the bigger visiting organizations, 
but there was something refreshing in their 
earnestness. If their work was somewhat 
ragged here and there, there was much at 
the same time to delight the large and dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Ernest Hutcheson was the soloist in the 
Liszt E flat concerto, and played superbly, 
with the orchestra giving fairly good sup- 
port. Other numbers on the program were 
the Tschaikowsky Pathetique and Bloch’s 
Epic Rhapsody, America, the latter played 
with spirit and effectiveness. 


Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 
sailed for their homeland, Germany, on Sat- 
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this beautiful, healthful garden 


LUCERNE - 


10 East 40th 


Country Club, and the beautiful log 
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Jou “WHO LOVE 
MUSIC 


Would appreciate and revel in the forests, the beautiful lakes and 
streams, the enchanting songs of birds, the pure air and water, the 
wholesome food, the genuine hospitality, the culture, and all that 
to make up the peace, the refinement and the joy of that 
village 


located on the state highway between Bangor and Bar Harbor. 


Words and pictures fail to record what the heart feels as the 
eye travels over its landscape of untold loveliness. 
trees on the hills and near the shores of the lake are 
many log lodges, artistic in design, comfortable and homey, equipped 
with modern and electric conveniences such as lights, water heaters, 
refrigerators, running water, bath rooms, spacious, handsome 
stone fire places and roomy porches. 


Here educated and refined men and women, lovers of art, music 
and culture acquired beautiful log lodge sites and a life membership 
for themselves and their families in one of the most charming and 
attractive country clubs in existence, without the payment of any 
expense 
spend the happiest hours of your life free from the rush and turmoil 
a club which affords one of the best golf 
courses and tennis courts second to none. 


Every joyful, healthful sport is at your command, such as horseback 
riding, swimming, boating, fishing, dancing, aquaplaning, summer 
Old and young alike enjoy every moment in 
spot 
reasonable and the terms especially attractive. 
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urday morning, with the echo of a veritable 
fanfare of applause folowing them out to 
sea. They said their farewell for the season 
to a large audience at Mecca Auditorium in 
the evening, when they presented a pot- 
pourri program of dances which have won 
them the interest and praise of this dance- 
jaded little country. 


MARCH 1 


J. Thomas McQuaid 


J. Thomas McQuaid, pianist, played in 
Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon, intro- 
ducing himself with a program of interest, 
including works: by Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti- 
Tausig, a group of Chopin, pieces by De- 
bussy, Ibert, Ravel, Schubert-Liszt and 
Liszt-Siloti. Mr. McQuaid proved himself 
to be a player of brilliant attainment. His 
technic is splendid, and he has a powerful 
and colorful touch. He not only possesses an 
excellent talent and does in his playing many 
of the things that one is able to do only by 
the possession of natural equipment, but he 
has been splendidly taught so that his mu- 
sicianship has been fully developed. He is a 
pianist who should be heard from among 
those who have attained outstanding vir- 
tuosity. 


Inter-Preparatory Glee Club 
Contest 


The eighth annual Inter-Preparatory Glee 
Club Contest was held at Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, with Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligen, Ralph Grosvenor and J. Warren Erb 
as judges. The competition was under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Musical Coun- 
cil. Eleven schools participated, bringing to- 
gether between three and four hundred sing- 
ers. The winner was the same as in 1929, 
the Deerfield Academy. Those next follow- 
ing were Williston and Worcester Acade- 
mies, who tied, and Pawling School was 
third. 

A prize was also given for the best school 
song. This was awarded to Hill School, the 
composer of the song being Frank Butcher. 
Riverdale Country School was awarded hon- 
orable mention for a song by Bale Bartholo- 


mew. 
MARCH 2 


Lea Luboshutz 


In the evening Carnegie Hall held a large 
audience (many violinists were present) 
which greatly appreciated the art of Lea 
Luboshutz, ensemble partner of Josef Hof- 
mann, teacher at the Curtis Institute and one 
of the leading feminine violinists before the 
public today. 

Mme. Luboshutz brought all her wealth of 
tone and technical mastery to bear on a pro- 
gram consisting of Bach’s Partita in E minor, 
a Nardini Sonata, the Conus Concerto 
(rarely heard), shorter pieces by Ponce, 
Hofmann and Kreutzer and Kreisler’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Corelli and Tambourin 
Chinois. The audience accorded the artist 
flowers and much applause. Harry Kauf- 
man was the distinguished accompanist. 


The Barbizon 


David Barnett, young American pianist- 
composer, was the artist at the weekly tea 
recital series at The Barbizon on Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Barnett already is well 
known here as a recitalist, as well as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Master Institute of 
United Arts. His program at this recital 
consisted of numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, and also three in- 
terludes by himself, which showed him to be 
a composer and a pianist of exceptional 
ability. 

Marian Anderson 

The opulence of Marian Anderson’s voice 
grows with each succeeding appearance. On 
this day she appeared to have gained greatly 
in the evenness of production, in more de- 
fined styles and in clearer diction. Many 
assets Miss Anderson always had, such as 
instinctive musicianship, a naturally beauti- 
ful voice and a certain languor and emotional 
response native to her race. 

She began her program with Donaudy’s 
O del mio amato ben; here her tones were 
like a bell. She gave to Durante’s Danza 
Fanciulla the proper lightness and to Cesti’s 
Tu Mancavi a Tormentarvi an appropriate 

“tristesse.” Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, 
Eric Wolff and Strauss followed, of which 
she was especially well suited to Wolff's 
Faeden. 

The Card Song from Carmen and songs 
by Fauré, Griffes and Rachmaninoff formed 
another group. The Fauré Les Berceux was 
delivered with a fine legato line. Closing the 
program were favorite negro spirituals, sung 
with native understanding and coloring. 

The audience was more than appreciative. 


League of Composers 

The League of Composers continued its 
good work on Sunday afternoon at the Art 
Center. There was a talk by Dr. Leon Vallas 
on International and Racial Tendencies in 
Modern Music. Composers present with 
their works were Douglas Moore, assistant 
professor of music at Columbia University ; 
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At the Sherman 
Square Studios 


VIRGINIA NOVELLI, 


the Italian dramatic soprano and _ vocal 
teacher, recently moved to the Sherman 
Square Studios, where she is devoting her 
time to teaching in which she is most suc- 
cessful. 

Mme. Novelli is one of the many prom- 
inent musicians who have located in_ this 
beautiful building, where she finds all the 
comforts and conveniences necessary to 
her daily work. 

Of the Sherman Square Studios, Mme. 
Novelli says: “Since my occupancy in the 
Sherman Square Studio Building, I find 
the location is ideal and attractive for ar- 
tists, singers and musicians, due to the 
artistic atmosphere and beauty, which gives 
ambition and a restful mind for study. Not 
only have my pupils expressed their ad- 
miration but also the many prominent Met- 
ropolitan Opera House artists who have 
paid me a visit.” 

Mme. Novelli was born in Italy and edu- 
cated at the Royal Conservatory of San 
Pietro. She sang leading roles in many 
of the leading opera houses with such cele- 
brated artists as the late Enrico Caruso, 
with whom she appeared, it is said, for 
nine seasons. 

On arriving in America, Mme. Novelli 
was engaged for a period of five years 
both in concert and opera with the tenor, 
Albert L. Guille, who was associated with 
the famous Patti. 

















Nicolas Slonimsky, pianist-composer and di- 
rector of the Boston Chamber Symphony ; 
Mitya Stillman, concertmaster of the Con- 
ductorless Symphony; and Vladimir Dukel- 
sky. These were heard respectively in a 
violin sonata, piano studies, a string trio and 
a group of songs. In addition to this, 
Denyse-Molie played music by Kodaly, 
Schillinger and Tcherepnine and an encore. 


Sol Goichberg 


On Sunday afternoon at Steinway Hall, 
Sol Goichberg, mandolinist gave a program 
before an enthusiastic audience. Numbers 
which Mr. Goichberg played were: Mozart’s 
Sonata, No. 5; Paganini’s Sonata, No. 10; 
Schubert's Sonatina, Op. 137, No. 1, and 
pieces by Debussy, ‘Tijinsky, Tschaikowsky, 
and others. The New York press was unani- 
mous in its praise of the recitalist. 


Yvette Le Bray 


Yvette Le Bray, a young mezzo soprano 
who made an auspicious debut earlier in the 
season at Carnegie Hall, was heard again, 
this time at Town Hall, on Sunday after- 
noon. Her program was well chosen, includ- 
ing two arias: Ah, Mon Fils from Le 
Prophete (Meyerbeer) and Il est Doux, | 
Est Bon, from Massenet’s Herodiade, which 
revealed the dramatic feeling, as well as the 
richness of her lovely voice to advantage. 

Since her last appearance Mme. Le Bray 
has made notable improvement. The voice is 
under better control and is used with greater 
ease. The quality of the voice is excellent 
and has good range. Mme. Le Bray has 
musical intelligence and taste; her diction in 
the various languages is intelligible. 

The program, opened with Italian, included 
a commendably sung French group by 
Fauré, Duparc, Luzzatti and Massenet, and 
closed with English, among which was the 
Rachmaninoff Floods of Spring. There was 
much applause and several encores. Stuart 
Ross, at the piano, furnished sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


Madeleine Monnier 


In the evening Madeleine Monnier, French 
cellist, presented an unusually interesting 
program. A good sized audience seemingly 
enjoyed every moment of her performance. 
Works which were played by Mme. Monnier 
were by Handel, Senaille, Joaquin, Nin, 
Sibelius, Ravel, Debussy, Brahms and Da- 
vidoff. She was recalled many times and gave 
several encores. The New York press spoke 
in highest terms of this talented musician. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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“A vibrant, powerful voice of crystal 
clearness and wide range 
—Syracuse Post Standard. 


eere 


a singer of personal charm, 
rare grace and skill in tone.” 
— Wilkes-Barre Times Reader. 


ene 


“Broadway's Sunday night concert 
crowd hung breathless upon 


her every note.” 
—New York Times. 


eee 


“ .. beauty of voice and excellent 
technique.” 


—New York American. 


ene 


“ee exquisite rendering marked 
by an almost perfect pitch and a 


delicate precision of shading.” 
—Syracuse Herald. 
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Recent Press Comments 


NEW YORK 





“She possesses all one could wish in the way of mechanical 
copious and resourceful technique, an exceedingly 
touch and a tone of corresponding loveliness.” 


Eve. Telegram, Nov. 7, 


equipment—a 
beautiful 


1929 


“Miss Macbride’s tonal coloring was luscious, limpid and alluring.” 
—American, Nov. 1929 


She approached the Liszt Sonata with the analytical scalpel of a 
Flaubert. It was a praiseworthy performance.” 


Herald Tribune, Nov. 7, 1929 


“Kinderscenen” into a series of 
dveam pictures, tender and imaginative enough to become a real 
achievement.” —Eve. World, Jan. 30, 1930 


BOSTON 


‘She converted the Schumann 


“She can contrive a tone 
in a manner to suit the 


of marked beauty and sing a melody 
most exacting.” Post, Oct. 21, 1929 


“She played with admirable taste, 
warm yet varied sonority of tone, 
at points of climax.” 


phrasing gracefully with a 
and achieving a delicate grandeur 
Globe, Oct. 21, 1929 


CHICAGO 


“She exhibited a technical infallibility that was extraordinary and 
unfailing tonal lustre.” Herald-Examiner, Feb. 12, 1928 


‘A distinctive and highly interesting style.” 


Tribune, Feb. 12, 1928 
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Philadelphia Hears 
d’Albert’s Tiefland 


Grand Opera Company Gives Excellent 
Performance 


PuHiLaApELpHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company gave an excellent per- 
formance of Eugene D’Albert’s opera, Tie- 
fland, on February 26, in the Academy of 
Music. This opera was given here by the 
Curtis Institute of Music last year for the first 
time in twenty years. The cast in this per- 
formance was the same, all being Curtis In- 
stitute students, with the one exception of 
Augusto Ottone, who took the part of Tom- 
maso. Pavel Ludikar, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was scheduled for the part 
of Sebastiano, but, owing to illness, was un- 
able to appear. Conrad Thibaut took the 
part, giving a splendid representation, both 
vocally and dramatically. 

Genia Wilkomirska, as Marta, was ex- 
cellent throughout. The dramatic demands 
of this part considerably outweigh the vocal, 
and Miss Wilkomirska gave a strong de- 
lineation of the tragic role. Her voice is 
powerful, and she uses it with ease and ar- 
tistry. The highest vocal point was the re- 
lating of her life’s history to old Tommaso, 
in which she did notable work. 

Albert Mahler, as Pedro, also won high 
honors. Vocally, his part demanded more 
than any other. He was in fine voice and 
met all the demands easily. His recital of 
the vision, in the Prologue, and the later 
account of his killing a wolf, were fine ex- 
hibitions of singing, while his dramatic tal- 
ents were equally noteworthy. 

Augusto Ottone, as Tommaso, did good 
work, as did also Beniamino Grobani as 
Moruccio. Selma Amansky, Natalie Bo- 
danskaya, and Paceli Diamond were very 
convincing as the village gossips—Pepa, An- 
tonia and Rosalia—while Eleanor Lewis as 
the innocent Nuri was splendid in appear- 
ance, manner and voice. Daniel Healy, in 
the short part as Nando, the shepherd, in 
the Prologue, was also good. 

The staging was exceptional, particularly 
the scenery and lighting effects of the Pro- 
logue. Rarely has a more beautiful scene 
been witnessed. To Mr. von Wymetal, Jr., 
stage director, goes a high meed of praise 

The music of this opera is delightful in 
every particular. The largest musical value 
lies in the orchestral part, as the voice parts 
are mostly declamatory, and the orchestra 
(consisting of Philadelphia Orchestra mem- 
bers) played superbly under the direction of 
Emil Mlynarski, bringing out all the many 
beauties of the score. M.M. 


Denver College Summer Session 
Announcement 


The Denver (Colo.) College of Music an- 
nounces that Percy Rector Stephens, vocal 
pedagogue of New York, again will be pre- 
sented as guest teacher at the summer ses- 
sion from June 30 to August 1. Mr. Ste- 
phens will offer his course of auditory classes 
for teachers and singers, which in past sea- 
sons have attracted professionals from many 
states, and according to reports from the 
college, advance inquiries already received 
regarding this course indicate that Mr. Ste- 
phens will again have a busy season. He 
also will give private lessons. 

Blanche Dingley Mathews’ normal course 
for piano te sachers again will be a feature of 
the summer school. This is another class 
that always attracts students from many 
states. 

A new and vital addition to the summer 
staff this year will be Simon Bucharoff, 
who has been engaged as guest teacher to 
conduct a course of lectures for pianists 
and to give lessons in piano composition 
and orchestration. 

John C. Wilcox will include this year in 
his classes for singers and teachers a spe- 
cial course for radio singers and announcers. 
Mr. Wilcox has himself broadcast many 
radio talks and trained numerous singers 
and announcers for microphone perform- 
ance, and under his direction those taking the 
radio course will have the opportunity for 
practical microphone experience. 

Other prominent instructors from the Col- 
lege faculty of forty who will. be on duty 
during the summer session will be Francis 
Hendriks, in piano; Henry Trustman Gins- 
burg, violin; Elias G. Trustman, cello, and 
John Clark Kendel, public school music 
methods. 

Denver’s summer musical advantages, com- 
bined with the delightful climatic and scenic 
attractions of the Rocky Mountain metrop- 
olis, are such to lure many musical pilgrims 
from all parts of the country. 


Irma Goldman Entertains 


Irma Goldman, sister of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, entertained a group of friends at 
her home on Saturday evening, March 1. A 

very interesting and varied musical program 
was provided by Ralph Wolfe, pianist; 
Charles Carlisle, tenor; Anna Mulinois, 
Greek dramatic soprano and guitarist; Ber- 
tha Swan, contralto, and Carl Binhak, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera House 
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orchestra, who played the accompaniments. 
Mrs. Francis Edelstein was in charge of the 
social part of the evening, and not the least 
appreciated of her efforts was the reading 
in verse of characterizations of the guests 
present. 


The Boyles Entertain Pupils at Tea 

Mr. and Mrs. George Boyle recently gave 
a Sunday afternoon tea to their students at 
their piano studios in Philadelphia. An 
event of outstanding interest during the after- 
noon was the performance by Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyle of Debussy’s En blanc et noir and 
Lindaraja for two pianos, both works, so 
far as is known, being heard for the first 
time in Philadelphia. Mr. Boyle also played 
his own concerto in D minor, Mrs. Boyle 
supplying the orchestral part at a second 
piano. This work has not been publicly 
performed in Philadelphia, although it has 
been played by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Ernest Hutcheson, soloist, with 
the composer conducting, and also by the 
Boston, Detroit, and Baltimore symphony or- 
chestras, with Mr. Boyle as soloist. Mr. 
Hutcheson also performed the concerto in 
Berlin, Edith Kilminster introduced it in 
Australia, and Arthur Shattuck appeared as 
soloist in the work in Chicago as well as in 
several cities in England. 

Two artist-pupils of Mr. Boyle, Ethel 
Paget and Saul Wachansky, also delighted 
their fellow pupils with their playing at the 
tea. The former contributed Beethoven’s 
Waldstein sonata and the latter Ibert’s Le 
petit ane blanc and the Delibes-Dohnanyi 
Naila Valse. 


Jacques Gordon to Have Summer 
Classes in Violin and 
Chamber Music 


Jacques Gordon is receiving letters from 
all over the country from teachers and 
violinists, anxious to study with him in the 
summer. Mr. Gordon has bought a large 
farm in the beautiful Litchfield Hills, near 
Canaan, Conn. Both Mr. Gordon and the 
members of his quartet will teach. There 
will be ensemble and chamber music classes, 
as well as classes in theory. 

The Gordon String Quartet plans to give 
a series of concerts in its hall on the farm 
during the summer. The farm is situated 
about a mile and a half from Falls Village, 
Conn., where board and lodging can he 
obtained very reasonably. The New York 
trains stop at Falls Village, or at Canaan— 
some few miles bevond. It is about one 
hundred miles from New York City. 


Valdane to Give New York Recital 


Arvida Valdane, s« prano, is to give a re- 
cital in New York at Town Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 15. Her program 
will comprise songs by Horn, Rosa, Mozart; 
a German group by Wolf, Strauss and 
3rahms ; songs in French by Godard, Chaus- 
son, Joncieres and Georges, and a_ final 
group of four songs in English by Wal- 
ther, Warren, Douty and La Forge. 


Charles L. Wagner En Route to 
Coast 
Charles L. Wagner left New York last 
week for the Pacific Coast. He will open the 
Theatre Beautiful, the New Erlanger Co- 
lumbia, in San Francisco on March 10. 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks, From June 26 to August 6, 1930 


JosEF LHEVINNE 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANO VIRTUOSO. REPERTORY TEACHERS’ CLASSES. AUDITOR CLASSES. 


HENIOT LEVY KARLETON HACKETT 


Famous pianist and instructor. Repertory-teachers’ classes. a aaa vocal instructor and critic. Repertory-teachers’ 
classes. 


SILVIO SCIONTI EDUOARDO SACERDOTE 


Brilliant pianist and instructor. Repertory-teachers’ classes. 
Noted teacher of voice. Opera classes. 


KURT WANIECK FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Distinguished pianist and instructor. Sblhied ccnnalit nnd tectedsten, 


EARL BLAIR HERBERT BUTLER 


Noted pianist and instructor. Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE CHARLES LABERGE 


Famous organ virtuoso and instructor. Noted voice teacher 


ARTHUR 0. ANDERSEN ELAINE DE SELLEM 


Well known teacher of musical theory. Distinguished vocal instructor. 


FACULTY OF OVER ONE HUNDRED ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 


Special Features include: Opera Classes, Recitals by members of faculty and Artist Students, Lec- 
tures by i t educators, cl in children’s normal work, intensive courses in Musical Theory. 





REDIT will be given for summer courses 
C taken toward Certificates, Diplomas, SUPERIOR DORMITORY ACCOMMOD ATIONS 


Degrees — granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 
pec Session prospectus, Regular Catalog and Public RATES OF TUITION MODERATE 


School Music Circular mailed free on application. 





Summer Courses in CLASS PIANO METHODS NORMAL COURSE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHILDREN’S MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART 
: Gail Martin Haake TRAINING Direction— 
O. E. ROBINSON, Director Member Beard of Editors John McMahill, Louise K. Willhour 


Oxford Piano Course Direction—Louise Robyn Intensive Summer Course leadi 
ading 


Intensive 40 and 80 hour courses Classes meet daily for two weeks. to Diplomas and Degrees, including 
classes in Expression, Acting, Stage 


leading to diploma and degree — June 26th to July 23rd. Additional Miss Robyn’s complete course Fediabeme: Sites Pp : 
Bachelor of Music. courses all summer. will be given. Send tee Booklet.” hi inane 


Post-graduate and regular courses 





























Send for catalog and other information, address: 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR Y 


CHICAGO FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 
503 KIMBALL HALL, JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President Karleton Hackett } 


Adolf Weidig on Directors 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OTE oe Soe eno: SON Heniot Levy 
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American Conservatory (Chicago) Announces Summer Master School for 1930 


Maintaining its invaluable service to music 
education over a continuous period of forty- 
four years, the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, offers a most impressive list of 


artist instructors and intensive courses for 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


this coming summer session, in the new 
summer catalogue recently issued. 

Summer master classes are an outgrowth 
of need—the answer to a great demand, 
notably so in this great middle west. It 
has taken years of study and thorough work 
to build up the solid prestige of the con- 
The summer f th 


servatory schools of — the 


HERBERT BUTLER 

have achieved na- 
this way. Scores 
from all 
are among the regular at 
these the advantages of a 
session at a great music 
a special appeal, offering the 
of obtaining a fresh viewpoint and 
together with the op 
toward 


requirements of state 


American ‘onservatory 
reputation in 


f students 


tion-wide 
and teachers sections 
of the countr\ 
tendants To 
summer! school i 
Chicago make 
privilege 
enewed inspiration, 
additional 
degrees or to meet the 
¥ } 


portunity to earn credits 


crediting wards and 


associations 





THe Facuity 

Josef Lhevinne, world-renowned pianist, 
will supplement the regular faculty of 130 
artist instructors. In the piano department, 
in addition to Mr. Lhevinne, such distin- 
guished artists as Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, 
Kurt Wanieck, Louise Robyn and others 
vill be available for private lessons, and 
in addition will conduct repertory teachers’ 
The vocal department will include 
Karleton Hackett, Edoardo  Sacerdote, 
Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem and 
others; in violin, Herbert Butler, Scott 
Willits and other excellent artists; Wilhelm 
Middelschulte and Frank Van Dusen in the 
organ department; Hans Hess and Mrs. 
Togerson in the cello and harp departments, 
respectively. Other distinguished names and 
other departments are mentioned later. 


lasses. 


Joser LHEVINNE 

This will mark Josef Lhevinne’s seventh 
annual master class at the conservatory, and 
judging from previous seasons, it should 
prove another triumphant success. During 
the past six seasons, Mr. Lhevinne’s master 
classes have been attended by the flower 
of America’s younger pianistic talent. Pro- 
fessional pianists, teachers and artist 
pupils from all parts of the country, Canada, 
and Mexico, eagerly embraced this oppor- 


KARLETON HACKETT 


tunity to place themselves under the guid- 
ance of one of the world’s great masters. 
In addition to private instruction Mr. 
Lhevinne will conduct repertory classes each 
week, in which the most important works 
f piano literature will be played and dis- 
cussed. In addition to illuminating criticisms 
on artistic interpretation, members of the 
classes will have the privilege of receiving 
information on details of technic, dynamics, 
pedaling, phrasing and development of accu- 


racy, power and speed. 


LHEVINNE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. Lhevinne will grant a free scholarship 
to the most worthy pupil, to be decided by 
competitive examination. 

VocaL DEPARTMENT 

In the vocal department, Karleton Hackett, 
nationally known vocal pedagog, lecturer and 
critic, will accept students for private in- 
struction and also conduct two repertory 
teachers’ classes each week. Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, Charles LeBerge and Elaine DeSellem 
will also conduct repertory teachers’ classes 
in addition to their private lessons. 


HACKETT FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. Hackett will award two free scholar- 
ships for exceptional voices (one male and 
one female), to be decided by examination. 
LoursE Ropyn NorMALt CLASSES 
One of the features of the summer session 
will be the Normal Class in children’s musi- 
cal training under the direction of Louise 
Robyn. These classes will meet daily for 
two weeks, commencing June 26. Miss 
Robyn will present two concurrent courses, 
which will practically cover the material 
given in the winter terms. Miss Robyn's 
reputation as an authority in this line of 
work has made these classes of great im- 
portance to teachers from all parts of the 
country. 
Gatt Martin HAAKE 
METHODS 


CLass PIANO 


Intensive courses in class piano methods 
for public school (Oxford Piano Course) 
will be given by Gail Martin Haake and 
assistants. The Oxford Course is used in 
the public schools of Chicago, Clevelan4. 


HENIOT LEVY 


New York and many of the other principal 
cities. 

A series of normal lectures on piano 
pedagogy and musical history will be given 
by the president of the conservatory, John 
J. Hattstaedt. Courses in harmony, counter- 
point, composition and orchestration will 
be given by such well known instructors 
as Arthur Olaf Andersen, John Palmer, 
Leo Sowerby and others. 


Dramatic Art DEPARTMENT 

Dramatic art courses will be directed by 
such splendid instructors as John McMahill, 
Ir., and Louise K. Willhour. Most inten- 
sive courses will be given, leading to cer- 
tificates and diplomas. 

OrGAN DEPARTMENT 

The distinguished organist, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, will be available for private 
organ lessons. Special courses in church 
and concert organ will be given by Frank 
Van Dusen and other noted teachers. 

Pusiic ScuHoot Music 

Comprehensive courses will be offered un- 
der the direction of O. E. Robinson, with 
the assistance of Margaret Streeter, of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Edna 
Wilder, and Genevieve Kelly of New York 
City. These courses have always been a 
feature of the summer session. 


OperA PRODUCTION COURSE 
One of the features of the summer session 
will be the opera production classes under 
the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote, who 
was formerly an assistant conductor of the 


SILVIO SCIONTI 


Chicago Opera Company. This course will 
be invaluable to singers, teachers and direc- 
tors of music in colleges and normal schools. 
THE 
A special feature of the Summer Session 
will be the series of public recitals in Kim- 
ball Hall. These will be given by members 
of the faculty and artist-pupils, including 
members of the master classes. Among the 
members of the faculty the following will 
probably take part: (pianists) Heniot Levy, 
Silvio Scionti, Adalbert Huguelet, Mae 
Doelling Schmidt; (singers) Elaine De 
Sellem, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Louise Win- 
ter; (cellist) Hans Hess; (organ) Wilhelm 
Middelschulte. The greater part of the 
recitals and lectures will take place in the 
forenoon, thus allowing the students ample 
time for practice and recreation. Students 
attending the session will be admitted free 
to the recitals. 


RECITALS 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Artist- 
Pupil Heard 

The Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
commented as follows upon George Knise- 
ly’s debut with the Rubinstein Club of that 
city: “The guest soloist was George Knisely, 
of New York. This was Mr. Knisely’s debut 
in Washington, and he won his audience com- 
pletely. It was not in his first group that 
Mr. Knisely showed his rich voice and effec- 
tive personality to most advantage. He sang 
this group of art songs by Caldara, Le- 
grenzi, Strauss and Lenormand well, show- 
ing artistry and training. It was in the big 
aria of Verdi’s opera, The Masked Ball, 
that he won so much applause that an en- 
core was demanded. In his last group the 
baritone sang songs by American composers 

Sacrament, MacDermid; An Old Song 
Resung, Griffes;-I Am Like a Remnant of 
a Cloud, Carpenter, and Song of the Open, 
by LaForge. The great variety of tone color 
and expressive values of the last-mentioned 
songs afforded the singer opportunity to show 
his skill and real love of singing to best 
advantage. Mr. Knisely won his audience 
to increasing enthusiasm as the evening pro- 
gressed.” 
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Mr. Lhevinne is of course now accepted as one of the foremost pianists. 


is a ripe and mellowed master who has found all the secrets of tone and who sheds 
the rays of a refulgent beauty through every composition he plays. And it is not 
only his marvellous command of tone, accomplished by a consummate skill in fin- 
ger and pedal, but also his interpretative authority that demands for him the proud 
position he has attained. He sees laterally across the whole breadth of every com- 
position and perpendicularly down into its depths... This writer at any rate has 
never heard these particular numbers of Chopin played more poetically, more 
musically, or with a greater mastery of the powers of the instrument for which they 


were written. 


—WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, NEW YORK SUN, FEBRUARY 5, 1930. 
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ALEXANDER 


KIPNIS 


Achieves Triumph 


at Cincinnati Symphony Concert 
and in Recital 


“An incomparable soloist The triumph of Kipnis was com- 
More than a great singer, a great singing actor The 
impeccable Oualities that, literally, defy descrip- 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


piet 


Kipnis style is 


one a voice of such magnitude so flexible and 
ereat He is a great artist.” 


Commercial Tribune. 


“Rarely that hears 


delicately tuned. Kipnis has voice. 


Cincinnati ¢ 


\ perfect voice, a perfect art .. \ singer like Mr. Kipnis, of 
verything he sings a masterpiece,’ 


Cincinnati Times-Star. 


such supe rb equipment, makes 


most superb singers of the day. How rarely do we 
nation of a magnificent voice and the ability to interpret. 
these.” Cincinnati Post. 


amazing degree all of those 
a recitalist with the result that 
and satisfying contributions 

Baltimore Evening Sun. 


admirable singer combines to an 

qualities that interest and attract 1n 

the recital became one of the most artistic 
musical events of the season.” 


j }7 
who are equally at home 


on the concert as well 
much so in both as Alexander 
songs brought out the tremendous appeal 
approve and admire when Mr. 
utterly masculine and magnificent.” 
Baltimore Sun. 


singers 


and no one is so 


siade 
Phe choice of 
One merely can 


His is a regal voice, 





Re-engaged with Chicago Civic Opera 


*. Fourth Season, N. Y. Friends of 


Music 
with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
with Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 











Limited Number of Concert Dates Still Available 


Apply 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 


Fisk Building, New York er | 
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Serafina Di Leo to Make Italian 
Debut 


Serafina Di Leo, eighteen-year-old dra 
atic soprano, who is now coaching in Italy 
was born of Italian parents in New York 
City. Her exceptional gifts were not en 
tirely confined to the vocal field, for she was 
graduated from high school at fourteen years 
of age. She began the study of voice at 
the age of thirteen under Virginia Novelli, 
who has been her only teacher. 

It was while she was under Mme. Novelli’s 
guidance that she came to the attention of 
Gino Castro, formerly of New York City 
College and now private secretary to Giovan- 
ni Martinelli, to whose home the young art- 
ist had been sent on an errand. 

When Mr. Martinelli and Mr. Castro 
heard her sing, they were so impressed by 
the glorious quality of her voice, that they 
determined she must be helped to become a 
world-famed diva. Mr. Castro endeavored 
to find patrons who would finance the young 
singer’s coaching and debut in Italy, and was 
fortunate in interesting Mrs. Richard Conried, 
daughter-in-law of the late Heinrich Con- 
ried, predecessor of Mr. Gatti-Casazza at the 
Metropolitan, and Mrs. Conried secured the 
cooperation of her sister, Mrs. Italo Monte- 
mezzi; her mother, Mrs. Leith; her aunt, 
Mrs. Aaron Norman, and also Mrs. Julius 
Kayser, Mrs. S. W. Strauss and Mrs. 
Rhodes all of whom were so enthusiastic 
over Miss Di Leo’s voice that they gener 
ously contributed the necessary funds. Pre 
vious to sailing for Italy, she sang for Mary 
Garden and other leading operatic stars, 
who unanimously predicted a splendid oper 
atic career for her. 
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SERAFINA DI LEO, 
at the studio of Maestro Tanara, with 
whom she is coaching in Italy. From 
l right are: Mrs. Tanara, Mrs. 
Montemezzi, Master Tanara, 
Vaestro Tanara, Miss Di Leo, Mme. 
loti Dal Monte and Maestro Monte 
messi. 


Under the guidance of Maestro and Mrs. 
Montemezzi, who resides in Milan, Miss Di- 
Leo is coaching with Maestro Tanara, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan. She also is per- 
fecting herself in the Italian and French lan- 
guages, and also has won the esteem of her 
teachers of dramatic art. The young artist's 
repertory to date includes ten operas: Aida, 
"a Forza del Destino, Trovatore, Andrea 
Chenier, Amore dei Tre Re, Boheme, Manon 
(Puccini), Otello, Ballo in Maschera and 
Pagliacci. 

Mr. Castro, who, at the request of Miss 
Di Leo, is acting as her business manager 
and personal representative, reports that she 
will make her debut in Italy in the not far 
distant future. 
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Edgar Shelton is now under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. 

Charles L. Wagner left New York last week 
for the Pacific Coast. 

Edwin Grasse, blind violinist, organist and 
composer, appeared in these capacities in 
Scranton, Pa. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, will be heard on Broad- 
way, in The Show Window. 

Evan Williams, tenor, and Morris Ohre, 
both Sterner pupils, sang with success 
over Calvary Church, New York, Radio. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has engaged Alberto 
Conti as coach for his Opera Academy 
in Los Angeles. 

Lynnwood Farnam has returned from two 
months’ organ recital tour to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Arthur Loesser is to give a New York re- 
cital on March 10. 

Faith Campbell is now coaching with Fay 
Foster. 

Sergei Klibansky will teach at his New York 
studios this summer until August 1. 

A Mozart Festival will be held in Basle, 
May 10-18. 

annual Swiss Tonkunstlerfest will be 

held at Interlaken, May 31 and June 1. 

Leonora Corona sang two principal roles at 
the Metropolitan this week. 

Alma Simpson sailed for Europe on Febru- 
ary 27. 

Pfitzner’s Palestrina 
Berlin Staatsoper. 

Krenek’s new opera, The Life of 
had an extremely successful premiere in 
Leipsic. 

Sir Thomas Beecham recently made his first 
Berlin appearance as conductor. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson an- 
nounces three new tenors on its artist 
list, Dino Borgioli, Mario Chamlee, and 
Ralph Erolle. 

Norman J. Carey, 
will give a New 
19. 

Vera Curtis will direct a tour de luxe to the 
Bayreuth Festival and the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau 

D’Albert’s Tiefland was given in Philadelphia 
by the Curtis Institute of Music. 

Jacques Gordon is to conduct summer classes 
in violin and chamber music. 

Percy Rector Stephens is again to be a guest 
teacher at the Denver College of Music 
this summer. 

Tomford Harris scored a 
soloist with the Toronto 
chestra. 

The New York Chamber Music Society is 
to celebrate its fifteenth anniversary this 
year. 

A feature of Toscanini’s first Philharmonic 
concert on his return, was the world 
premiere of Pizzetti’s Rondo Veneziano. 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
gave a fine performance of Rigoletto last 
week with John Charles Thomas and 
Josephine Lucchese in the leading roles. 

Jay Witmark is now general manager of the 
firm of M. Witmark & Sons. 

Sergei Prokofieff appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony last week in the triple role 
of composer, pianist, and conductor. 

Volpi Leuto, Finnish baritone, will make his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall on 
March 23. 


The 


was revived by the 


Orestes, 


Irish-American baritone, 


York recital on March 


real success as 
Symphony Or- 


Swift & Co. is again offering a prize for a 
composition for male chorus. 

Walter Spry will hold his sixth annual sum- 
mer session at Alabama College, begin- 
ning July 9. 

A folk festival will be 
Canada, March 19-22, 


held at Calgary, 


Etelka Gerster School of Music 
Reopening 

\fter a very illness of several 
months, Berta Gerster Gardini will re-open 
the Etelka Gerster School of Music in New 
York on March 18. Mme. Gardini, who is 
the daughter of Etelka Gerster, is continu 
ing her mother’s great work in this country, 
and with the resuming of these activities is 
offering three scholarships—one to a colora- 
tura soprano, one to a mezzo, and one to a 
contralto. 

Late in the summer Mme. Gardini will 
make a short visit to Italy, where she will 
stop at her villa, which was the seat of the 
telka Gerster School in Italy during the 
latter years of Etelka Gerster’s life. Several 
of Mme. Gardini’s pupils will go to Europe 
with her. 


serious 


A Youthful Bach Devotee 

The Simmons School of Piano, at Abilene, 
Tex., has unearthed a prodigy in Josephine 
Grisham, who was presented recently in an 
all-Bach program in the auditorium of the 
Fine Arts Building. Miss Grisham accom- 
plished this with one hour's daily practice. 
She is also a student of the violin and an 
honor student at the Abilene High School 
She was winner last year of four medals in 
the grade section of the All-Southwestern 
Piano Tournament, winning at that time the 
medal in the Bach event. She is fourteen 
years old, and she played her program from 
memory. 








“She has a lyric 
soprano voice of 
great natural 
beauty. Her sing- 
ing is musical and 
pleasing.” 


The Boston 
Globe said the 
above about 
May Peterson, 
soprano, for- 
meriy Opera 
Comique and 
Metropolitan 
Opera Com- 
pany. 
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New York 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 


WINS 


RECENT OUTSTANDING 
EVENTS IN THE CAREER 
OF ELEANOR SPENCER 


Was soloist when Erich Kleiber, 
now General Music Director of the 
Berlin Stadtsoper, made his Paris 
debut. On this occasion Miss Spencer 
played the MacDowell and Franck 
concertos. 

Has appeared as soloist in three or- 
chestra concerts in the last four years 
under the baton of Vaclav Talich of 
Prague and Stockholm. 


Has played under direction of 
Oscar Fried in three European cap- 
itals. 

Has appeared five times with 
Schneevoigt in different cities. 

Has played under baton of Dohn- 
anyi at Hungarian Music Festival. 


Has appeared in Budapest under 
baton of Leo Blech. 

Has given three recitals in the great 
Smetana Hall in Prague. 


Has played with twenty-five stand- 
ard symphony orchestras in Europe 
and America, with many return en- 
gagements. 


Has appeared seven seasons with 
the Residentie Orchestra at Scheven- 
ingen and The Hague. 

Has played under Arthur Nikisch, 
Sir Henry Wood, Oscar Fried, Heinz 
Unger, Ernest Kunwald, Erich 
Kleiber, Steinbach, Wendel, Alpaerts, 
Willem Mengelberg, Rhené-Baton, 
Peter Van Anrooy, Georg Schnee- 
voigt, Leo Blech, Dohnanyi, Mattias 
Jaernefelt, Vaclav Talich, Georgescu. 


AMERICAN 


APPROVAL 


IN TWO NEW YORK RECITALS 


TIMES 
shows brilliant technique. 


—Miss Spencer’s evident musicianship and 
taste are supported by a technique which is al- 
ways adequate and often brilliant. 


the audience gave a cordial welcome to 
the returning artist. 


plays with much charm and_ spirit. 


unusually clear and delicate ornamenta- 


tion. 


—won hearty and immediate recognition 
from audience. 


HERALD 


praiseworthy mass and sonority. 


—good taste. 


-a singing quality of tone and delicacy of 
shading. 


technical brilliance. 


AMERICAN 


—her brilliant and precise technique, her 





intelligent sense of dramatic values, and her 
well-judged use of the pedal in climaxes and 
shading were attractively expressed. 


—solid musicianship, assurance in delivery 
and sincere feeling marked Miss Spencer’s 
performances. 


—her execution overcame all technical ob- 
stacles smoothly and brilliantly where required 


—a player who has much to offer. 


TELEGRAM 


obviously gave pleasure to her listeners 





and was welcomed with cordial plaudits. 

an audience of good size seemed to find 
much satisfaction in Miss Spencer’s playing, 
which, as always, invited respect for its artistic 


sincerity and pervading seriousness of purpose 


EVENING WORLD 


delights in large effects and mighty sonor 
ities. 





straightforward ‘earnestness of purpose 
the program was well received. 
ornaments were charmingly executed. 
certain pretty turns of phrasing. 

the performance had power and rhythmical 


sweep. 


WORLD 

she has a brilliant technique and a capacity 
for drama. 

every evidence of enjoyment from the 
audience. 

Miss Spencer’s program gave one an ex- 
cellent opportunity to hear her translate the 
broad, romantic phrases of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. 


the fine distinction of her playing. 
wai 
S U N 
much spirit. 
technical brilliance. 
the audience was large and desirous of 


encores, 


In America January-February, 1931 
opening with 2 New York recitals 
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Donizetti Opera Given 
in Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company Presents L’Elisir 
d’Amore With Excellent Cast 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company gave a spirited performance 
of the humorous Donizetti opera, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, on February 27, in the Academy 
of Music. 

Genia Zielinska, as Adina, was admirable. 
Her voice is well suited to the light, florid, 
coloratura style of the role and she sang 
all the arias and duets with good intonation 
and an easy manner. Her acting was con- 
vincing and she was warmly applauded. 

David Dorlini, as the love-sick Nemorino, 
did splendid work throughout the entire per- 
formance. He was in fine voice and sang 
the florid role with beauty of tone. His two 
most prominent arias—Quanto e bella (in 
the first scene) and Una Furtiva Lagrima 
(in the last) were sung exceptionally well, 
the latter bringing’ a spontaneous burst of 
applause from the audience. 

Nelson Eddy, as Belcore, was highly sat- 
isfactory. His smooth, rich, baritone voice 
is a joy at all times and this performance 
was no exception. His acting as the dash- 
ing soldier was also good. 

Giuseppe LaPuma provided much amuse- 
ment and pleasure in the role of Doctor 
Dulcamara, from the moment of his appear 
ance in the victoria (drawn by an uneasy 
but handsome horse) to his final exit in the 
same equipage. His singing was good but 
his evident appreciation of the humor of the 
part was the high spot of his acting. 

Elizabeth Harrison also did good work in 
the relatively small part of Gianetta. 

The scenery, costumes, and general stag- 
ing effects were pleasing, under the able 
management of Karl T. F. Schroeder. 

Mr. Smallens, as conductor, did his usual 
fine work. M. C. 


Helen Ruhrup Also Taught Miss 
Grisham 


Some additional information is at hand 
regarding the recent performance of a Bach 
program in Abilene, Tex., by Josephine 
Grisham. A letter has been received from 
the Ruhrup Studio, Pecos, Tex. It is signed 
by Helen S. Ruhrup, who says that she was 
this child’s first teacher, and that she taught 
her for more than five years. Also that Mr. 
Irl Allison has taught her a little over two 


MUSICAL 


years, and Miss Ruhrup feels that she is 
largely responsible for the young musician’s 
success. 


Praise for Buffalo Choir and 
Cornelissen 


The Pro-Arte Symphonic Choir of Buffalo, 
Arnold Cornelissen conductor, gave a con- 
cert recently which met with the unanimous 
success of both public and press. 

Said the Evening News: “The per- 
formance was carried through by conductor 
and singers with unfailing zeal and with 
general precision of utterance, and warm 
applause on the part of the audience was 
the rule of the evening. The chorus con- 
tains some good material and the full volume 
of tone never lacks vitality.” 

The Courier-Express was also very favor- 
able: “The Pro-Arte Symphonic Choir 
gave a splendid concert in the Buf- 
falo Consistory last evening before a large 
audience. Arthur Pye, the noted violinist, 
was the guest soloist. The Pro-Arte 
Symphonic Choir is a chorus of mixed 
voices, and was organized by Mr. Cornelissen 
a year or two ago. Since its first season 
the chorus shows great progress in the fine 
elements of ensemble singing, and the ad- 
mirable balance of voices made the opening 
number, O Father Whose Almighty Power, 
from Judas Maccabeus, by Handel, an im- 
posing presentation, in which tonal quality 
and dramatic interpretation were marked 
features. In two marine songs, The Lee 
Shore, by Coleridge Taylor, and Song of 
the Vikings, by Faning, which was really 
a gorgeous offering, the choristers, under 
Mr. Cornelissen’s vital conducting, won en- 
thusiastic approval. In other choral works 
by Tschaikowsky, Geibel, and a final group, 
Who Is Sylvia, by Schubert, The Mill 
Below the Willows, by Linders, and the 
March from Tannhauser, Hail Bright Abode, 
in which the singers sang the Wagner music 
with commendable style, and sonority of tone, 
the chorus won added success.” 


Castelle Studio Notes 


Carolyn Thompson, soprano, and a pupil 
of George Castelle, appeared on two recent 
programs of the Baltimore Music Club. 
Following one of these concerts, the Balti- 
more Sun declared that she sang in a clear, 
well-placed voice and with much expression, 
that her diction showed clarity and her 
phrasing was good. 

Also appearing with Miss Thompson at 
this time were two other Castelle pupils, 


COURIER 


Helen Stokes, soprano, and Bernard Kossine, 
tenor. According to the Sun, Miss Stokes 
sang her Micaela aria from Carmen with 
distinction, while Mr. Kossine, in his Don 
Jose aria, displayed vibrancy and poise. In 
their duet, “the vocalists realized the dramatic 
element to a degree that gave the perform- 
ance a positive professional touch and showed 
their capacity for achieving an impressive 
finish.” Virginia Castelle, accompanist and 
coach, assisted at the piano for the singers, 
contributing decidedly to the effectiveness 
of the vocal numbers. 

In a recent Forum letter in the Sun, 
Katherine Strohmer declared that she appre- 
ciated and was grateful for the quality of 
the music received over local radio stations. 
As for home talent, the writer mentioned 
Mr. and Mrs. Castelle, Elsa Baklor, Elsie 
Craft Hurley and other Castelle pupils, as 
“distinctive musicians,” “all splendid artists 
whose work is most commendable.” 


American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts Matinee 


Continuing the series of matinee perform- 
ances by senior students of the actors’ art at 
the American Academy, the management 
must have felt pride (and justifiably) in the 
February 21 affair. 

Maizie, one-act play by Ruth Giorloff, 
gave opportunity for Byron B. O’Brien of 
Sterling, Col., to show his quality as an 
actor; Jessie Patton and Pam Sweeney com- 
pleted the triangular cast. Holiday, comedy 
in three acts by Philip Barry, was witnessed 
by the unusually large audience, which 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the per- 
formance; in this the acting of the young 
players reached a high plane of artistry, com- 
ments of admiration being heard on every 
side. The dozen actors included Kaaje 
Vliet (Willoughby, O.), Jane Sanford (AI- 
bany, N. Y.), Mr. O’Brien, Austin Beards- 
ley (East Orange, N. J.), and Donald Stew- 
art (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), these leaders prov- 
ing themselves highly talented and worthy 
aspirants for the profession. Stage settings 
for both plays were nicely planned and satis- 
fying to the eye. Two more performances 
are to be given before the annual graduation 
exercises. 


Joseph Littau Broadcasts Classics 


Under the baton of Joseph Littau, the 
classics seem to predominate in the concerts 
rendered by the Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
since the assumption by him of the reins of 
the Roxy musicians. Such important works 
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have been programmed as the Cesar Franck 
symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6 
( Pathetique), Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3, Glinka’s Overture to Ruslan and Lud- 
milla and Bloch’s America. 


Heckscher Symphony and Lutheran 
Oratorio Society Give Program 


The benefit concert by the Heckscher 
Symphony Orchestra, together with the 
Lutheran Oratorio Society of New York, 
on February 18, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, was given before a well filled house. 
Under the able direction of their conductor, 
Isidor Strassner of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, these young people num- 
bering 100, played admirably, with much 
feeling and spirit. The Lutheran Oratorio 
Society, conducted by Hugh Porter, like- 
wise delighted the audience by its fine sing- 
ing, for the most part of religious selections. 
Emily Lutz, soprano, accompanied by J. 
Armour Galloway, charmingly sang Elsa’s 
Traum (Lohengrin) and Estrellita (La- 
Forge), receiving much applause. As en- 
core she sang The Star. Little Mae Rich 
also contributed to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram by two trumpet selections. 

Both the Heckscher Symphony Orchestra 
and the Lutheran Oratorio Society show 
evidence of very careful training and are to 
be congratulated upon their ability and suc- 
cess. 


Vera Curtis to Direct European 
Tour 


Vera Curtis announces a tour de luxe, 
under her personal direction, to visit The 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth and The Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. An important 
and unusual feature of this tour will be the 
illustrated explanatory talks by Miss Cur- 
tis on the Ring, Parsifal, Tristan and Tann- 
hauser. 

The party, limited to a small group, will 
leave New York on the S.S. Aquitania on 
July 6, returning on the Roma, August 23. 
ne must be made prior to March 


Merovitch Joins Judson 
Organization 
The board of directors of Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson, Inc., announce that 
Alexander Merovitch has been made a di- 
rector and a vice-president of that corpora- 
tion. 
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CHATEAU. 


MONTMORENCY 


At the 


CLAUDE WARFORD STUDIOS 





A complete course for teachers and students of singing. 


For catalogue and complete information, address: 


THE CLAUDE WARFORD STUDIOS 


5th Season. 


4 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Penn 4897 


SUMMER STUDY || RALPH LEOPOLD 


World Famous Pianist 


SCORES ANOTHER SUCCESS 
AT CINCINNATI 





“Mr 


Leopold is a recognized authority on the music dramas of Wagner. 


He is 


known as a fine pianist. Last night Cincinnati, at first hand, was able to benefit by 
his knowledge, to enjoy his pianistic abilities and to discover him to be a most engaging 


lecturer. 
here. 


It has been a long time since a lecture recital of greater merit has been heard 


“In his transcriptions he has avoided trying to do the impossible. They are pianistic. 
He has quite evidently written them with an eye to their use in his recitals, and he 
has succeeded with gratifying completeness.”"—Commercial Tribune, January 30, 1930. 


“Mr. 


Leopold has made an exhaustive study of the Wagnerian scores and is able 


to speak of them with authority and enthusiasm. The pianist is extremely capable, and 


imparted to his renditions considerable color and intensity. 


His virtuosity was very 


much in evidence, as was his knowledge of the music’s traditions. 
“His transcriptions make no concessions to inadequate pianistic capacities but call 


upon the utmost resources of the instrument. 
’—Cincinnati Enquirer, January 30, 1930. 


applause.’ 


“In the evening at the same auditorium Mr. 
and played its motifs admirably. For Mr. 


His performance evoked spontaneous 


Ralph Leopold spoke on the ‘Ring’ 
Leopold is not only an authority on the 


Wagner music dramas, but a concert pianist of a high order of merit, as his work 


revealed. The ‘Ring’ 


itself requires four different evenings, hours in length, for its 


presentation and hundreds of books have been written on the subject of it. 
“Even for musicians present, who have given much study to the ‘Ring’ subject, Mr. 


Leopold’s recital was full of 
material, 
sound and musical. The difficult 
intelligent explanations as Mr. 
Women who made Mr. 


‘Ring’ 


interest. He has a facile manner of developing his 
a fine diction, a pleasant informal manner of conveying his ideas, which are 
stories and their music require such plain 
Leopold can give, and the Association of University 
Leopold’s appearance in Cincinnati possible are to be con- 


gtatulated on the choice of so distinguished and delightful an explanator of the 
Wagnerian ‘Ring’ music dramas.”—Cincinnati Times-Star, January 30, 1930. 
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MARTHA BAIRD 


Pianist 


Soloist, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 
December 2, 1929 


Martha Baird as the soloist in Schumann’s A minor Concerto for piano and orchestra 
vas undoubtedly regarded by many as the outstanding feature of last evening's Symphony 
Concert, the second of the current season’s Monday evening series. 

Schumann's Concerto is scarcely a novelty hereabouts. Whether the marked warmth 
with which is was received by ‘ast evening's audience was tribute to the continued 
popularity of the music itself or to Miss Baird’s playing of the solo portion may not he 
estimated. Certain it is that the young pianist, several times recalled to the stage, may 
well count last evening’s reception another addition to the list of successes which she has 
achieved both here and in Europe. Nor was the enthusiasm unmerited. Miss Baird does 
not belong to the generation brought up in the Schumann ‘tradition,’ but she brings to 
the service of this music of an earlier and more romantic day an excellent and abundant 
technique and a fresh and youthful enthusiasm.’’—Boston Post. 


Boston Recital 





It must have taken courage to assemble a program such as that which Miss Martha 
Baird presented at Jordan Hall last evening. For upon it stood two sonatas, introduced 
by Bach as amplified by Busoni; Bach with a Toccata in C major; Beethoven with a 
sonata in C major generally called the Waldstein; Chopin with the Sonata in B-flat minor, 
Sonata of the well-known funeral march. Then came four preludes by Debussy, and 
lastly two etudes by Liszt, one in D flat majer, the other a set of Paganini variations. 

‘One continually marvels at the perfect command which our young people have 
ver the piano today. The best of them—Miss Baird, of course, among them—play as 

they made nothing of the most rapid and most intricate passage work, produce 
sonorities which outdo the feats of the strong-man pianist of a bygone day, make the 
piano sing in tones the beauty of which would once have been the despair of the mature 
student Viss Baird, also brought richness of texture, occasionally a dazzling brilliance, 
und luscious melody.’ Boston Transcript 


Chicago 


Martha Baird name comes first, because to us she was the crowning talent of 
the day and we were so edified by her playing that we remained longer than we 
hould have done, with so many other things claiming our presence, to hear Chopin's B flat 
minor sonata, six Visions Fugitives by Prokofieff and two Debussy pieces. There are no 
half-measures to be taken in praise of this remarkable feminine pianist she has 
ne hundred per cent of all the qualities, charms, profundities and technical requirements 
that go toward the making of a superb musician-artist remarkable mechanical 
skill lent only to interpret rather than used for self-exploitation, beautifully modulated 


tone, distinction, refinement, intelligence’’—Herman Devries in Chicago American. 


St. Louis 


From first to last, her playing was superb 

The program was divided into two parts, music by the old masters and selections 
from some of the moderns. In the first division Miss Baird played compositions from 
Bach, Handel, Brahms and Chopin. Of the modern composers, the Russian Prokofieff 
easily led in popularity with the audience. Selections from Debussy and Liszt concluded 
the program The pianist’s brilliant work throughout gave her audience an evening 
f joy s Lou (Globe-Democrat 


lrans-Continental Tour Just Completed 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 22 
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Alexander Brailowsky 


Alexander Brailowsky’s recital at Carnegie 
Hall indicated to what tremendous heights 
the young pianist has risen within the last 
few seasons The program was exacting, in 
both the quantity and quality of material of- 
fered. But of chief concern is the manner 
in which this material was delivered. 

Mr. Brailowsky possesses a_ prodigious 
technic. By means of it he diverts, to a large 
degree, the attention one gives to his modus 
operandi. The result is a more minute in- 
spection of his phrasing, shading and general 
understanding of the compositions compris- 
ing his program. He governs his work by 
the principles of artistic production, with the 
result that he leaves his audience in a satis- 
fied frame of mind. Once or twice his 
withering speed nearly proved fatal to the 
value of a work but generally speaking this 
was not the case. Mr. Brailowsky is imagin- 
ative; he does not hesitate to depart from 
the traditional, and he maintains the same 
standard of playing throughout his recital, 
which it must be stated is high. 

Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Mous- 
sorgsky and Wagner were the major com- 
posers whose works were found on the 
printed list. Several repeats were necessary, 
as well as four encores, before the audience 
consented to depart. 


Rebecca Davidson 


On Monday evening at Town Hall, 
Rebecca Davidson, pianist, who has appeared 
here and abroad was heard in recital. Her 
program consisted of numbers by Bach- 
Busoni; Scherzo, by Brahms; Moment 
Musicale, by Schubert; Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, by Franck, and other shorter pieces. 
The recitalist was heartily received and the 
New York press spoke highly of her ability. 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 

The combination Andersen-Scionti is a 
rare two piano ensemble. This appearance 
at Town Hall was the second within a few 
weeks and again gave pleasure to a cordial 
audience. The program listed two piaho 
works by Clementi-Timm, Bach-Dgebber, 
Schubert-Bauer, Chopin-Maier,  Casella’s 
Pupazzetti and Chabrier’s *Espana. Miss 
Andersen and Mr. ,Scionti were also each 
heard in solos.<Their playing is always in- 
teresting and ‘vital and their ensemble is as 
harmonious ‘a combination of spirit and under- 
standing as could be hoped for from two 
different human beings. 


Ralph Angell Scores in Washington 


Commenting upon the appearance of Hans 
Kindler, cellist, and Ralph Angell, pianist, at 
the Chamber Music Auditorium in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., the 
Evening Star said: 

“Judging from the enthusiasm of a capac- 
ity audience that took occasion to applaud 
at every opportunity, the choice of selections 
was a most happy one. It is seldom that 
one hears a concert in which the artists de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the more mod- 
ern commposers, and when the choice happens 
to fall on the three great forerunners of the 
melodic school, Brahms, Debussy and Franck, 
there is cause for added rejoicing. It was 
a genuinely soothing afternoon of the best 
chamber music, played as it should be 
played.” 

The Daily News, in touching upon the 
playing of Ralph Angell, stated: “We said 
Kindler played the program. But that was 
not fair. Ralph Angell was the pianist and 
there are few sonatas that do not need good 
pianists, too. Angell played with interest 
and beautiful tone, particularly in the Franck 
sonata. He had a hard job and he did it 
well and with fine effect.” 


Prahl Featuring Songs by 
American Composers 


Victor Prahl, American baritone, whose 
recent New York recital was very successful, 
is now concertizing in the middle west, his 
Chicago appearance having taken place at 
Kimball Hall on February 12. 

On his programs Mr. Prahl is featuring a 
group of five songs by American composers, 
all of which are dedicated to him. The 
songs are Dark Hills, by Edmund Pendel- 
ton; When the Day Darkens, by Noble 
Kreider; By Your Twilight Window, by 
Charles Marsh; In the Silent Dark, by Wil- 
liam Wentzell, and Checkerboard, by Ruth 
Klauber. ‘These songs were sung at Mr. 
Prahl’s recent recitals in South Bend, 
Goshen, Huntington and Plymouth, Ind., 
and also at his Chicago recital. 

Mr. Prahl is now on a hurried trip to 
California for some important engagements 
on the coast before-he sails from New York 
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on March 28 for his spring recitals in Paris, 
where he has spent most of his time during 
the past few years and is recognized as one 
of the leading baritones. 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, March 8 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, children’s con 
cert, Carnegie Hall (M). 

Boston Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Hanna Lefkowitz, piano, Town Hall (A). 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, two-piano, 
Town Hall (E). 

Cia Bandiera, song, Engineering Auditorium (E). 

Segovia, guitar, McMillan Theater (E). 

a. ane ate Glee Club Contest, Carnegie Hall 


(E). 
Mildred Kreuder, song, Chalif Hall (A). 
Sunday, March 9 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 

New York School of Music, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Isaih Guttman, song, Engineering Auditorium (E) 

Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca Audito 
rium (A). 

Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, Mecca Audits 
rium (E). 

Miriam Sigler, song, Steinway Hall (E). 

Edythe Browning, song, Town Hall (A). 

Pro Musica, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall (E) 


Monday, March 10 


Ethyl Hayden, song, Carnegie Hall (EF). 
Arthur Loesser, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Catherine Snowden, piano, Town Hall (A). 


Tuesday, March 11 


Walter Damrosch, lecture, Town Hall (A). 

Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Town 
Hall (E). 

Rubinstein Club, Plaza Hotel (E) 

Elshuco Chamber Music Concert, Engineering Au 
ditorium (E). 

Adele T. Katz, lecture, Guild Hall (M). 

Paul Haakon, dance, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Wednesday, March 12 


William Kroll, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Berty Jenny, song, Town Hall (E). 


Thursday, March 13 


Philadelphia Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Aurora Ragaini, song, Town Hall (FE). 
Columbia University Orchestra, McMillan Theater 


(E). 
Friday, March 14 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Emilie Goetze, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 
Eleanor Fuchs, song, Engineering Auditorium (EF). 


Saturday, March 15 


Tosef Hofmann, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Arvida Valdane, song, -Town Hall (A) 

Maartin van Geldern, song, Town Hall (FE) 

New York Matinee Musicale, Chalif Hall (A). 


Sunday, March 16 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Metropolitan Op- 
era House (A) 

Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca Audito 
rium (A). F 

New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel 
(E). 

The Music School of the Henry Street Settle 
ment, The Playhouse (E). 

Phyllis Grossman, piano, Steinway Hall (A). 

Copland-Sessions Chamber Music, Steinway Hall 
(E). 

Giulio Ronconi, song, Engineering Auditorium 


(E) 
Monday, March 17 


Rhea Silberta and distinguished artists, Hotel 
Ansonia (A) 
The Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E). 


Tuesday, March 18 
Albert Spalding, violin, Carnegie Hell (E). 
Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E 
Wednesday, March 19 


Maud von Steuben, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Rita Neve, piano, Town Hall (E). 

Norman J. Carey, song, Steinway Hall, 

Maria Bonilla, song, Engineering Auditorium (E). 


Thursday, March 20 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Levenson-Maduro composition recital, Town Hall 


(FE). 
Friday, March 21 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Columbia University Glee Club, McMillan Thea- 
ter (E). 
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DUSOLINA 











Press Comments 





AMERICA 


“Dusolina Giannini makes one glad to be alive and here and 
now. She justifies the present era, brings glory to our own 
epoch.”—New York Telegraph 


“When Miss Giannini sings it is as though the Goddess of 
Plenty bestowed her unstinted, vivifying gifts..—New York 
Telegram 





“What a glorious voice and what a magnificent personality.” 
—Indianapolis Times 


“Dusolina Giannini is making musical history. Some day she 
will be a tradition like Malibran and Lilli Lehmann.”—Los 
Angeles Times 


“She has a beautiful, beautiful voice, as clear as a minster 
bell, as rich and luscious as a woodwind instrument.”—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat 


EUROPE 


“Her vocal gifts are of such rare beauty that this alone makes 
her great and makes her outshine all others.”"—Hamburger 
Mittagblatt 


“Her voice rises to unexpected heights. She sings in the 
purest German as well as in the purest tones.”—Berlin Zeitung 
am Mittag 


“The art of Caruso and Battistini has at last found its equal 
in the female line of singers.”"—Essen Zeitung 


“Her perfect Italian bel canto and her nobility of style lead 
her audiences to such dramatic heights as can not be equalled 
by others.”—Amsterdam Het Vaterland 


“She is certainly one of the best Aidas I have heard for a long 
time. Her singing in the third act was superb.”—London 
Telegraph 














A RECORD 


From September 1928 to April 1930, a period of 19 months, 
Miss Giannini will have made a total of 114 operatic and con- 
cert appearances on three continents, as follows: 





37 appearances in Europe 
27 appearances in America 
Steiaway Piane 39 appearances in Australia 

iB 10 appearances in New Zealand 
Victor Records 1 appearance in Hawaii 
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GIANNINI 


Press Comments 











AUSTRALIA 


“Giannini is wonderful. Endowed with a thrilling voice, a 
magnetic stage presence, a knowledge of her art given only to 
the chosen few, the world-famed singer absolutely swept the 
audience off its feet.".—Sydney Telegraph 


“One must go back to the time of Calve’s visits to recall any 
feminine singer so graphic and subtle in the use of color and 
so versatile in her charm.”—Sydney Herald 


“One cannot criticize Giannini. One merely reports her con- 
tinued excellence and faultlessness.”—-Sydney Pictorial 


“The concert last night given by Giannini began in a blaze of 
glory with a splendid song done with an amazing perfection 
of tone and interpretation. More perfect art it is impossible 
to imagine.”—Melbourne Argus 


“In all moods, whether dramatic or lyric, whether happy, 
sombre or stormy, she gives us art at its highest standard.” 
—Melbourne Herald “ty. 


- 


“Every singer should hear Giannini. The diva is a classic 
model for vocalists. She exemplifies every vocal excellence.” 
—Melbourne Age 


NEW ZEALAND 


“The long awaited Giannini season opened with great eclat 
last night. Truly the concert was a memorable event in the 
musical history of Auckland and it is doubtful if a finer 
artist than Dusolina Giannini has ever visited our shores.” 
—Auckland Sun 


“She again proved her genius as an exponent of widely diverse 
styles of interpretation. What an object lesson for students! 
What an inspiration for teachers!”—New Zealand Herald 


“She not only thrilled her audience with her vocal brilliance, 
but charmed with her ingratiating personality, her attitude 
of genial friendliness and her perfect poise.”—Wellington Do- 
minion 
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Claire Alcee, accompanied by her hus- 
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a successful tour 
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dered a testimonial dinner by his friends at 
the Lennard Apartments, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
The affair was a successful concert and ball 
attended by about a hundred guests. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Senator 
Edward Dowling, who praised the honored 
guest as a singer and teacher and also for 
his contribution to the advancement of his 
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Amy Ellerman, contralto, announces 
her annual song recital for March 22, at 
Town Hall, New York. 

Ignaz Friedman, 
from Helsingfors, 
The presentation to 
White Rose. 

Choral So Marianne Genet’s composition, My Love 
Allentown this 1S @ Blossom, Heigh O, was included on the 
program given recently by Sigrid Onegin 
at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa. So well 
liked was this song and so beautifully did 
Mme. Onegin interpret it, that it had to be 
warmly repeated, the singer calling upon Miss Genet 

several en- to share in the insistent applause. As Har- 
heard March vey Gaul stated in the Pittsburgh Post 
recital at Town Hall Gazette, “Mme. Onegin was most grac ious in 
who recently con- her repetition of Marianne Genet’s swinging 
in vaudeville. leaves _‘lilt and gave it many vernal touches. It is 
make talking an excellent spring song and lies admirably 
product of the Jessie 0” the throat.” 
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- Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
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musical activities for the new Barbizon- 
Plaza, also having charge of renting the 
uniquely beautiful concert auditorium. Great 
festivities will mark the opening, in which 
Mme. Gerard will participate. 

W. A. Goldsworthy, organist, will pre- 
sent Suter’s Le Laudi, a choral work, at St. 
Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, March 16; it will 
be the American premiere of this important 
work. 

Alexander Harsanyi, violinist, was fea- 
tured at the informal tea at the Church 
House of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, sponsored by Edith Cook Edwards 
and aides on February 19 as one of the 
regular weekly events open to all students 
and others interested in enlarging acquaint- 
ance. Singing, reading and ping-pong, with 
an exhibition of paintings, are features of 
this attractive club room. 

Allan Jones again sang in Plainfield, 

J., a city that has welcomed the tenor 
enthusiastically before. The Plainfield Cou 
rier-News the following day said: “The 
talent and versatility of this gifted young 
tenor were quickly demonstrated to the au 
dience. He is dramatic but never loses his 
sense of artistic restraint. He has a voice of 
rarely appealing quality and is an artist to 
the finger-tips. He is a singer of singu- 
larly engaging qualities and it is hoped he 
may often be heard here.” 

Amy Whaley Kingsland, chairman of 
press, Washington Headquarters Associa- 
tion, last year featured Florence Foster Jen- 
kins as soloist for the February 22 annual 
celebration. This year she obtained the 
services of the City Band, with the presence 
of Mayor Walker, Commissioner Herrick, 
and others. 

Christiaan Kriens, now musical director 
of the Broadcasting Travelers Hour, of 
Hartford, Conn., is winning success, his or- 
chestra having recently been enlarged from 
fifteen to thirty pieces. He conducts five 
major orchestra appearances weekly, when 
symphonies, overtures and leading soloists 
are heard on Fridays at 10:30 p.m. On 
Tuesdays at 4:15 p.m. the Kriens String 
Quartet plays; the Schumann quintet, with 
a guest pianist, was performed on February 
11. Many of his own compositions have 
been given and his songs sung, including 
Merrymakers, The Conflict, The Brute, The 
Cavaliers, etc.; he often performs his or- 
chestral Holland Suite. 

The Lester Concert Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Lester 'Piano Company, is 
booked for a recital at the Women’s Club of 
Woodbury, N. J., on Mi arch 17, at which the 
following will appear: Elwood Weiser, bari 
tone; Josef Wissow, pianist; Jeno de 
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“Teachers will find it expedient to be ready to supplement their private instruction with class lessons in order to meet 
the increasing demand and to avail themselves of the many advantages of group work. . . 
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Donath, violinist, and Mary Miller Mount, 
accompanist. The next evening, the Ensem- 
ble will be heard in Trenton, N. J., at the 
Contemporary Club, when Mr. Wissow, Mr. 
de Donath, Mrs. Mount and Marguerite 
Barr, contralto, will participate. 

Ann Mathea, Norwegian soprano, an 
artist of the National Music League, started 
east for a series of costume recital appear- 
ances after a tour of the West and the Pa- 
cific Coast. On February 14 she sang in 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 18, in Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
21, at Corry, Pa.; 24, at Lititz, Pa.; 25, at 
Waterbury, Conn.; 26, in Newton, Mass., 
and February 27 in Salem, Mass. 

Margaret Matzenauer recently appeared 
on the Fritschy Series in Kansas City, the 
reviewer of the Times saying it was a long 
time since a Fritschy audience had heard a 
singer of Mme. Matzenauer’s artistic stature. 
He added that her tones, rich, free and vel- 
vety throughout her range, “awoke memories 
of the great singers of a past generation.’ 
M. K. P. wrote in the Times that the im- 
pression left by her recital was one of con 
summate art, a remarkable blending of 
dramatic feeling and vocal freedom. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mauro-Cottone gave 
pleasure to many guests at their February 9 
musicale-tea, in honor of Florence Foster 
Jenkins, who contributed a large share to the 
affair by singing songs by Clokey, Phillips, 
Golde, Rachmaninoff and Delibes; perhaps 
the best thing she did was her spontaneous 
singing of Alborado, by Cosme McMoon, 
the composer at the piano. In this her clear 
high notes and spontaneous delivery of the 
rhythmical song made such effect that she 
had to repeat it. 

Alexander McCurdy, Jr., is giving a 
series of organ recitals on Saturday after- 
noons during March at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, where he is or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, has been engaged 
by The Music and Art Lovers Club for the 
March 16 Broadway performance of The 
Show Window. Praises of the tenor’s sing- 
ing at his recital in Pythian Temple, as well 
as in recent important suburban concerts, are 
still heard. 

Willard I. Nevins presented Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater at the February 16 musical 
service, Fourth Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the following participants giving a 
notable performance of the work: Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano; Georgia Graves, con- 
tralto; Frederick Hufsmith, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Simmons, bass, assisted by members 
of the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

Edith Nichols, exponent of Lilli Leh- 
mann (perhaps best known in America as 
teacher of Geraldine Farrar), is the recipient 
of devoted attention and admiration from 
her many vocal pupils. She has to her credit 
many “restored” voices, and is guiding sing 
ers, hitherto lost in the vocal maze of wrong 
singing, to ease of voice production, coupled 
with serenity of spirit and consequent ability 
to “put it over.” 

Helen Oelheim, Buffalo contralto, whose 
beautiful voice and youthful personality have 
won for her J. important place in the musical 
life of New York City, appeared in concert 
with Martinelli in Carnegie Hall, February 
18. Her radio work for the Columbia broad- 
casting organization has brought much fa- 
vorable comment from various parts of the 
United States. She is to give programs for 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., and is 
also contralto soloist at the Fifth Avenue 
Dutch Collegiate Church. 

Sigrid Onegin, with one-third of her 
concert tour of forty-two dates completed, 
is now proceeding to the Pacific Coast and 
Northwest, where she is solidly booked until 
March 18. Returning East for her remain- 
img concerts, she will sail for Europe on 
April 12 on the S.S. Rremen. 

Aurora Ragaini, pianist, will give a re- 
cital at Town Hall on the evening of March 
13, her program to include compositions of 
Monteverdi - Alderighi, Scarlatti, Rossi, 
Grieg, Chopin, Brahms, and Liszt. 

Julia Rajanska, phenomenal child pian- 
ist, appeared recently in a joint recital with 
Olsanskas, Russian baritone, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Miss Rajanska is a student of John W. 
Claus. 

John Prindle Scott has recently issued, 
through Huntzinger, Angels Roll the Rock 
\way (Easter anthem for mixed chorus) and 
the school chorus (boys’ voices) Good Luck, 
Mister Fisherman! February 20 he went to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Walter Gieseking’s Recital 

There is not only the unique fact of 
the art of Walter Gieseking, the pianist, 
there is also the strange fact that he 
has such a substantial following, that so 
many people appreciate and understand 
him. He dispenses entirely with virtu- 
osity for virtuosity’s sake, although he 
has an immense technic. The heaven- 
storming virtuoso style, for example, 
which intoxicates an audience, is no 
part of his cosmos. Mr. Gieseking dares 
to begin a recital with a Partita of 
Bach, and not raise his voice in inter- 
preting him. He has the conviction 
which enables him to do the same thing 
with Scarlatti or Debussy. 

Performing the great Schumann 
Fantasy, he shows quickly enough that 
he is capable of the broad brushstroke 
and the grand and noble style at ap- 
propriate places, but here, too, are en- 
countered the finest proportions, 
nuances, triumphs of musicianship 
and intimate interpretation which are 
supposed to be ineffective on big public 
occasions. Compare this Fantasy by 
Gieseking with Paderewski’s famous in- 
terpretation of the same piece. So far as 
sonority and flaming eloquence of a ro- 
mantic and grandiose quality are con- 
cerned (Paderewski) you are comparing 
a violet to a sunflower. But in some way 
the apparently modest expression of 
Gieseking holds the attention, moves the 
listener, remains with him after the last 
note has sounded, and is swept into his 
memory by the simple and sincere art of 
this great musician. Mr. Gieseking is 
emphatically of today in his piano style 

in his avoidance of romantics and 
heroics of the sturm and drang epoch, 
his realization of the power of the re- 
serve and even of under-statement, and 
yet the hearer feels with Mr. Gieseking, 
and, hearing, exults in the ecstatic flight 
of the melodic line of a Bach, the child- 
like laughter and sunshine of a classic 
Italian composer, or the throbbing emo- 
tion of a “romantic” composer. 

This was obviously the case with the 
audience. Mr. Gieseking did not seek 
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to impress or overwhelm it. He took 
it very simply into his confidence. He 
might have been playing in his own 
study, for all the solicitude he showed 
for public favor. He not only secured 
silence between movements of the same 
composition by not rising to accept ap- 
plause, but between different composi- 
tion of a single group. The audience, 
which once in a while started interrup- 
tions of a commendatory kind, realized 
the wish of the performer, so that there 
was a minimum of inappropriate demon- 
stration and a maximum of beautifully 
interpreted music. 

It would be superfluous to particularize 
in regard to details of the Bach Partita, 
yet there must be mentioned the exuber- 
ance, the clarity, and the sparkle of the 
more rapid movements based on dance 
rhythms; the phrasings of the different 
voices of Bach’s contrapuntal web of 
tone; the alternations of mood; the 
quick sympathy with the composer’s 
purpose, whether Bach were delighting 
himself with the weaving of melodic 
lines or the play of rhythms for their 
own sake, or, in a moment of revery, 
delving deeper into the recesses of his 
spirit and speaking to us with a poig- 
nancy and beauty that have sounded 
down three centuries. 


And always Mr. Gieseking remem- 
bered that the Bach piano was not the 
piano of today. He employed the re- 
sources of the piano of today only in 
such measure as enhanced the effects 
that Bach conceived for the more modest 
and intimate instrument of his period. 
With Scarlatti there was an instan- 
taneous transition, as it were, of mood 
and expression, so that the music rip- 
pled and caressed the ear, as one delici- 
ous conceit after another chased across 
the strings, with a lightness, vivacity 
and song which any sympathetic listener 
would have recognized, minus a pro- 
gram, as coming not from Germany but 
Italy. 

Schumann's music at once struck a 
deeper and more troubled note. Now it 
was wildly dramatic and again it was 
the voice of Eusibius, dreaming his 
dream, remote from the world of men. 
The last movement of the Fantasy is 
probably the weakest, at least in its 
structural or exterior aspects, and again 
Mr. Gieseking had the courage to play 
it as it was conceived, without a gesture 
or a climax toward the public. 
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Gieseking in Paris 


By EMILE VUILLERMOZ 


Paris 

Making brief and modest 
appearances in Paris, Walter 
Gieseking is the man who, 
from the purely pianistic point 
of view, has gone furthest in 
technical finish; here is the ace 


of the keyboard who is greater | 


than the greatest. No one else 
at the present time—I say no 
one—is capable of accomplish- 
ing, from the professional 
point of view, feats equal to 
those performed by this con- 
jurer of the piano. 

Do not imagine that one is here 
faced with a mere acrobat, triumph- 
ing over his rivals by a quite exte- 
rior virtuosity. Walter Gieseking 
not only has pushed the refinement 
of the pianistic art furthest, he also 
is an interpreter of lofty musicality, 
bringing to the inward interpreta- 
tion of a composer the same scru- 
ples as in his instrumental presenta- 
tion. He is a really complete artist, 
who certainly obtains the most flat- 
tering successes, but who should 
have the benefit of a wider reputa- 
tion. 

Gieseking installs himself before 
his instrument with the simplicity 
of a good workman at his bench. 
His hands take possession of the 
keys with a sort of quiet greed. 
They do not leave them again until 
the end of the concert. 

This artist proves to us that one 





can obtain all the most extraordi 
nary effects of tone and accent with 
out having recourse to desperate 
flappings of the elbow, distortions 
of the shoulder, high lifts of the 
forearm and pigeon-flight playing 
He does not think it is useful to at 
tack a note by first of all raising his 
hand to the height of his eye. For 
him, the tone of a chord resounds 
very well without accompanying it 
in the air with a pretentious gesture. 
As soon as he establishes his con- 
tact with the keys, he does every- 
thing not to interrupt it. That 
seems an essential condition of the 
transmission of his intentions. 
Unimaginable Delicacies 

The result obtained defies descrip- 
tion. This pianist who seems to 
make no effort of articulation, 
achieves unimaginable delicacies of 
touch. The most difficult and the 
most lengthy passages seem always 
to be but a chord carelessly arpeg- 
gioed by a hand provided with 20 
fingers. He is a pianist who would 
make the hearing of a quarter of an 
hour’s scales or exercises of Czerny 
or Clementi exciting. He would 
give a pathetic appeal to a hearing 
of the Carpentier method, for he ob- 
tains 50 different effects from a sim- 
ple staccato and 100 varied nuances 
in a legato. He begins a graduation 
from less than pianissimo and car- 
ries it to the inaudible. In sweet- 
ness and softness, he achieves para- 
doxical conquests. 
my career as a listener, I have never 


heard the piano played in such a way. 
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Baldwin: 


“It is truly marvelous with what suppleness the 
Baldwin is prepared to respond to every intention of 
the artist and to permit him to realize every effect, 
dynamic or technical, every nuance of expression, even 
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Success of a John Hutchins 
Protegee 


Gladys Baxter scored a tremendous per- 
sonal success as prima donna of the Straus 
operetta, Die Fledermaus, which recently ter- 
minated a long run at the Majestic Theater 


— = 


BAXTER, 
Hut 


GLADYS 


protegee of John hins. 


in New 


known as 


York City. The modern version is 
A Wonderful Night 

There is scarcely an operetta of modern 
times that calls upon the prima donna for 
as much sustained and difficult singing as 
does this brilliant work. 


Surmounting every obstacle of the 


score, 


MUSICAL 


and rising to glorious heights of dramatic 
interpretation, Miss Baxter has won the just 
commendation of New York’s critics. The 
New York Evening Post stated: “Miss Bax- 
ter’s voice which is wide in its range, is 
both liquid and effortless. Coupled with 
Miss Baxter’s dignity and charm it turns 
her Mathilda Grunewald into what is the 
one completely satisfying feature of the 
production.” The Evening World said that 

“the high point of the evening was reached 
by Gladys Baxter in her Czardas number, 
sung with such spirit that she swept the 
house along with her.” 

This talented girl’s sensational rise from 
a minor part in Cherry Blossoms to the 
leading role in Countess Maritza was de- 
scribed in a feature story published by the 
MusIcaL CourIER some two years ago. Since 
that time Miss Baxter has played in Music 
in May and Great Day. Many critics have 
hailed her as the “finest prima donna in 
operetta today.” 

All of Gladys Baxter’s vocal training has 
been with John Hutchins. Miss Baxter says: 
“To anyone who may desire a voice teacher 
| most heartily recommend John Hutchins. 
He has a peculiar gift of being able to diag- 
nose the human voice, and its faults of pro- 
duction, that is rarely found among singing 
instructors. Personally I am happy to send 
him everyone who asks me who my teacher 
is, because it has been my privilege to so 
very often see and hear the results of his 
remarkable training.” 


Lester Ensemble in Recital at 
Bywood 


On February 18, the Lester Concert En- 
semble, sponsored by the Lester Piano Com- 
pany, presented a concert before the Women’s 
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Club of Bywood, Pa., in the Sellers Memorial 
M. E. Church. About 300 members of the 
club filled the auditorium to capacity, show- 
ing their appreciation by prolonged applause 
and compelling the artists to add many en- 
cores. Those who participated were Josef 
Wissow, pianist; Elwood Weiser, baritone, 
and Jeno de Donath, violinist, while Mary 
Miller Mount accompanied the soloists on 
the Lester Grand, lending her splendid sym- 
pathetic personality and support to the occa- 
s10n,. 


Gest Compositions Widely 
Programmed 


Elizabeth Gest, well-known composer, pi- 
anist and teacher, has been having an inter- 
esting season. Her works frequently are 
included on concert programs. On February 
12, Noah Swayne, bass-baritone, appearing as 


Photo by Richard T. Dooner, Philadelphia 
ELIZABETH GEST, 
well-known composer, pianist and teacher. 


soloist with the Orpheus Choral Club of 
Philadelphia, sang Miss Gest’s song, Down 
to the Sea. The following day, the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, played her Dance on an 
Old English Tune, and on February 16 the 
Weinberg - Folgman- Wissow Trio broad- 
casted over station WCAU Miss Gest’s trio, 
Lento, for piano, violin and cello. On Feb- 
ruary 23, her song, I’m Not Weary Yet, was 
sung at a special musical service at the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia. 

Following the successful sale of her book, 
Through All the Keys with the Great Mas- 
ters, the Boston Music Company has just 
published a new work by this composer, Min- 
iature Duets from Master Symphonies, and 
G. Schirmer is bringing out another of her 
educational works. 

In addition to her composing, Miss Gest 
also has made several appearances this sea- 
son as pianist and accompanist, and she also 
is busy teaching in her private studio in 
Philadelphia and in the Shipley School in 
Bryn Mawr, where she presented some of 
her pupils in recital on March 4. 


Three New Tenors on Judson List 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., 
announces the addition of three tenors to its 
artist list for next season, Dino Borgioli, 
Mario Chamlee and Ralph Errolle. Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Arthur Hackett remain 
on the list. 

Borgioli, who for the past two seasons has 


is a Tuscan vs birth. He peer with 
Eugenio Giacchetti of Florence and made his 
debut as Fernando in La Favorita in the 
Teatro dal Verme, Milan, upon the termina- 
tion of the War. Thereafter he achieved a 
fine reputation in lyric tenor roles in the 
opera houses in Turin, Milan, Rome, Naples, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, 
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London, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and 
Santiago. 

When the Lisbon Opera House had its 
reopening after being closed for twelve 
years out of the respect to the memory of 
the assassinated King Carlos, Borgioli was 
the protagonist in a per formance of Faust. 
He also sang in gala performances given at 
the Reale in honor of the King and Queen 
of England during their last visit to Rome, 
and also in gala performances in that city for 
the King of Belgium, the King of Egypt 
and the King of Sweden. Mascagni selected 
Borgioli for the title role in a recent revival 
of his L’Amico Fritz given at the Reale, and 
after the performance hailed Borgioli as 
“The complete tenor.” 

Borgioli now has the title of Commenda- 
tore Dino Borgioli, having had that honor 
conferred on him in a Serata d’Onore, given 
last April by the Association of the Tuscans 
in Rome at the (Palace of the Piceni in 
Rome, “for perpetuating the glorious tra- 
dition of the art of bel canto.” 


Paul Shirley and the Radio 


Paul Shirley, virtuoso on the Viola 
d’Amore, has been directing regular broad- 
casts from Station WNAC, and its member 
stations, in Boston, for the last three years. 
Sometimes Mr. Shirley conducted his ex- 
cellent little Chamber Orchestra, composed 
of members of the symphony orchestra, and 
at other times, the more rarely heard instru- 
ments were presented by assisting artists. 
Chamber music has had a place on these 
broadcasts, but the most vital interest was 
centered in the popularization of the four- 
teen-stringed “Love Viol.” 

This winter, fourteen sonatas, much orig- 
inal music, and many transcriptions have been 
performed by Mr. Shirley. Among the first 
performances in America were the complete 
six “Lezione” by Attilio Ariosti, a sonata by 
Giovanni Toeschi, the Parthia by Krum- 
lowsky, and Mr. Shirley’s own Concerto for 
Viola d’Amore and orchestra, in three move- 
ments. Unusual interest in these broadcasts 
was added through the presence of Paul 
Allen, American composer, who not only 
has been responsible for all of the piano 
accompaniments, but also many of whose 
works—piano solos, excerpts from his operas, 
and songs—were performed. Marjorie Gil- 
christ, gifted young soprano of Brockton, 
Mass., has given delight with her charming 
singing to the many music lovers who “tune 
in” on Mr. Shirley's Su s Sunday musicales. 


Ethel Glenn Hier Honors Mrs. 


MacDowell 


A reception in honor of Mrs. Edward A. 
MacDowell was given by Ethel Glenn Hier 
at her New York studio on January 25. 
The musical program was presented by 
members of the Junior MacDowell clubs of 
Roselle and Tenafly, N. J., and students of 
Miss Hier’s New York class, and included 
compositions of Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and MacDowell. The play- 
ing of The Robin from A Day in the 
Peterboro Woods, chosen by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs as a _ contest 
number for this year, was a feature of the 
program. This suite was composed by Miss 
Hier at the MacDowell Colony and is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. MacDowell. 

The young musicians were delighted to 
have a group of MacDowell numbers played 
by Mrs. MacDowell and also with the beau- 
tiful autographed etchings of the new music 
library at Peterboro. Those who welcomed 
Mrs. MacDowell were Ruth Eleanor Ward, 
Edith DuBois, Beverly Sartorius, Margaret 
and Edwin Philbrook, Edith Miller, Eunice 
Dickson, Edith and Dorothy Durant, Elea- 
nor Ten Eyck, Evelyn Bennion, Richard 
Kirchberger, Louise Redfield, Mildred Fos- 
ter, Anthony Borello, Verna Tandler, Gwen- 
dolyn Cotton and Donald Agger. 


Norman J. Carey to Give Recital 


On the evening of March 19, at Steinway 
Hall, Norman J. Carey, Irish-American 
baritone, will give a recital. Mr. Carey, 
especially well known to radio fans, will 
feature on this program American, English 
and Irish ballads, also folk songs. The as- 
sisting artist, Anthony Borillo, violinist, will 
play a group, and Augustine Norris will be 
at the piano. 


Conradi in Baltimore Recital 


Austin Conradi, pianist, gave a morning 
recital before the Woman’s Club of Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md., on February 27. His 
program comprised numbers by Bach- 
Busoni, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
George F. Boyle, Debussy, Oswald and Paga- 
nini-Liszt-Busoni. 
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The conquest of a Fritschy 
audience yesterday was 
easily effected by Hallie 
Stiles. Her voice has a 
warm and lovely middle 
register and has grace and 
flexibility. Moreover Miss 
Stiles has enough imagina- 
tion to make a program in- 
teresting. She has a keen 
intelligence combined with 
an instinct for beauty and 
a flair for giving pleasure. 
The applause was almost an 
ovation. —M. K. Powell, 
Kansas City Star. 


OXK9 


Fresh from triumphs in Paris, where she is known as the 
American Darling of the Opera Comique, Hallie Stiles is taking 
both the opera and concert audiences of her own country by 
storm during the present season. Her appearances with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company have won the warm and unan- 
imous applause of the critics. 


>) 


oA » 


It is a splendid adventure 
when youth first knocks at 
the portals of opera, one to 
the 
touch the sympathies of all 


quicken pulses and 
who comprehend the cour- 
age and high spirit needed 
for so great a task. But 
when youth is confident, 
sure of its powers, beauti- 
ful, gracious and utterly 
charming, who can _ be- 
grudge its triumph? Here is 
a prima donna with a waist- 
line to match her lovely 
voice.—G/enn Dillard Gunn, 


Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
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Irthur Loesser to Give New York 
Recital March 10 
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as evolved in the Institute 


Strauss 
ix years long, w 
Musical Art. 
north-east corner of Twelfth Street 
Fifth Avenue stood at that time a cas 
stone dwelling-house, simple, 
aristocratic, the old Lenox Man 
n. It had been the birthplace of the fa- 
uus Lenox Library somewhere near the 

of the last century. It had become 
irthplace the Institute of Musical 

Art not far from the beginning of the 
There, in a large front room, 
esignated “A,” Sigismond Stojowski held 
ing the forenoons. One of his early 
students, known familiarly and 
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a time in Europe, and thereafter gave free 
rein to the “Wanderlust’ in long and dis- 
tant concert tours with Maude Powell, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mischa Elman. In 
conjunction with these artists, and as a 
concert pianist, Mr. Loesser has appeared 
in many of the principal cities of four 
continents, and in this country his record 
includes many performances with orchestra 
in symphony concerts. 

At length, settling down at home to take 
root in his native soil, he found the post- 
war New York, “which nobody can deny,” 
a hectic money-market, a commercial race- 
track, a crowded Vanity Fair—a city of 
rapidly altering conditions. 

For a young artist there is wisdom, if 
sacrifice, in listening to the call to fields of 
young opportunity, where one has time and 
space to expand. Mr. Loesser’s call came 
from Cleveland, where constructive work is 
in active operation. There he is associated 
with the Cleveland Conservatory of Music, 
and from that point he is reaching out over 
a wide area of recognition as a concert 
pianist of parts. 

It is therefore time that he should reiter- 
ate himself more frequently as such in his 
native city. Here, if the “rule of precedent” 
still works, he will have many old friends 
to welcome him and new ones will be gained. 

On the evening of March 10, at the Town 
Hall, Mr. Loesser will give a piano recital, 
of which the following will be the program: 
the Bach French suite, No. 5; Beethoven 
sonata in C major, opus 2-3; Mendelssohn 
prelude and fugue in E major; prelude and 
three dances from The Tomb of Couperin 
and Alborada del gracioso, by Ravel; pre- 
lude and fugue for the left hand alone, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Loesser, by Godowsky, and 
Eritania, from the Suite Iberia by Albeniz. 


Staff Appointments for Mills 
College Summer School 

The following appointments have been an- 
nounced for the 1930 Summer School at 
Mills College in Oakland, Cal. 

Music—Domenico Brescia, instructor in 
counterpoint and composition, Mills College ; 
Willem Dehe, cellist, Parlow String Quartet, 
Mills College; Lajos Fenster, violinist, Par- 
low String Quartet, Mills College; Frances 
Greenwood, special instructor in Public 
School Music, California State Department 
of Education; Luther B. Marchant, dean of 
the school of music, and professor of voice, 
Mills College; Blanche O'Neil, supervisor of 
music, Oakland Elementary Schools; Kath- 
leen Parlow, violinist, and director of Par- 
low String Quartet, Mills College; Willem 
Wegman, violinist, Parlow String Quartet, 
Mills College; Ethel Whytal, organist, First 
Congre gational Church, Oakland; Glenn H. 
Woods, director of music, Oakland Public 
Schools; Alma Schmidt Kennedy, instruc- 
tor in pianoforte, Mills College. Drama— 
Perry Dilley, Perry Dilley Puppet Studio, 
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San Francisco; Harold F. Helvenston, in- 
structor in English, and Technical Director 
of Dramatics, Stanford University; Sibyl 
Mandell, fellow in speech and dramatic art, 
Mills College; Marian L. Stebbins, associate 
professor of Speech and Dramatic Art, Mills 
College; L. Louise Stephens, Instructor in 
English, Mills College ; Art—Cora Boone, 
supervisor of art in Oakland secondary 
schools; Ruth Boye, instructor in art, Mills 
College; Marian Hartwell, associate profes- 
sor of design, California School of Fine 
Arts, San Francisco, and Rosalind Hinck- 
ley, instructor in arts and crafts. 

Anent Community Amaia Opera 


Clubs 


In last week’s MusicAL Courter 
Dornay wrote an open letter, 
community amateur opera clubs, which was 
addressed to all those who are in favor of 
giving American composers, American sing 
ers and orchestra players a better chance in 
the operatic field. Mr. Dornay was referred 
to as the musical and dramatic coach of the 
Opera Club of the Oranges, but his correct 
title is artistic director. He trusts that he 
will receive numerous endorsements of his 
plan for the establishment of an eventual 
Federation of Amateur Opera Clubs in 
America, as mentioned in his letter, as well 
as suggestions which might help further its 
quick realization. 

He can be addressed care of the MusicaL 
CourIER. 


Faith Campbell Coaching With 
Fay Foster 

Faith Campbell, of Denver, Col., for the 
past three months has been taking an in- 
tensive course of study in dramatic expres- 
sion and costume work with Fay Foster. 
She returned to Denver recently and ex- 
pects to give some costume recitals in that 
city and surrounding localities, but will 
come back to New York in the late spring 
for further study with Miss Foster. 

Miss Campbell came to New York di- 
rectly from Paris where she had appeared 
successfully in concert and grand opera, but 
she said it had long been her dream to 
study dramatic art with Fay Foster and she 
took this opportunity of availing herself of 
the opportunity. 


Louis 
regarding 


Tiomkin Plays i in as Angeles 


Tiomkin, who is at present on a 
transcontinental tour, fulfilled an engage- 
ment recently in the Biltmore ballroom in 
Los Angeles, under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Pro Musica. His program of con- 
temporary compositions included works by 
Tansman, Poulenc, Milhaud, Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky, Scriabin, Mompou, Rogers, 
Gershwin, Ravel and himself. Patterson 
Greene, who headlined his review in the 
Examiner “Tiomkin Heard in Interesting 
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The Critics Agree! 


he displayed a good piano 
tone, good rhythm and an enviable finger technic, including 
_ his reading had clear enunciation, musical 
Sun, 


“showed excellent pianistic qualities which 
included a musical tone and a fine sense of tonal 
gradations and phrasing. He has prepared himself 


”__Times. 


mellowness and singing 
gradations were 
se.” —Telegram. 
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his dynamic 


._ the seriousness of his aims is evident. 


-Herald Tribune. 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 

who, at the request of many professional 
pupils who are active in radio singing, 
has decided to teach at his New Yorr 
studios this summer until August 1. He 
has been engaged as C onsultant of Music 
ef several radio adz vertising agencies for 

whom he supplies singers, and will hold 
a master class in Memphis, Tenn., at the 
Bohlmann School of Music, from March 

17 to April 19. 





Piano Recital,” was of the opinion that the 
pianist demonstrated a technic of no mean 
virtuosity, while James Hamilton Fisher in 
in the Hollywood News declared that his 
technic was of the best and his interpreta- 
tions delicate and complete. Mr. ‘isher 
further stated that Mr. Tiomkin, “an artist 
of merit,” brings an exceptional viewpoint 
to the interpretation of modern music. 


The Library of Congress, Music 
Division, Issues Its Report 


The Library of Congress, Music Di- 
vision, has issued its report for 1928-29, end- 
ing June 30, 1929, and the report has been 
reprinted for the Friends of Music of the 
Library of Congress for convenient dis 
tribution to musicians and those interested. 
The report, prepared by Dr. Engel, gives 
some statistics as follows: music copyrighted, 
6,371 pieces; theory books copyrighted, 611; 
the contents of the Library on June 30, 964,- 
907 volumes and pieces of music; literature, 
50,665 titles; theory, 29,895 titles; total vol- 
umes, pieces, etc., 1,045,395. 

There have been numerous concerts given 
at the Library of Congress during the year, 
and many gifts have been made to the Li- 
brary, the list of which is given in the re- 
port but is too extended to repeat here. 

One matter of particular note is the fact 
that O. G. Sonneck, for many years chief 
of the music division of the Library of Con- 
gress, bequeathed to the Library in his will 
$5,000 for the purchase of an original musi- 
cal manuscript, or musical manuscripts, of 
either Johann. Sebastian Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. Also the 
3eethoven Association of New York made a 
further grant of $500 to the Library for the 
purchase of rare manuscripts. It will be re- 
called that Sonneck was closely associated 
with Harold Bauer in the conduct of the 
3eethoven Association. 

Mrs. Julia Sonneck of Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, presented the Library with forty-three 
letters written to her by her son, the late 
QO. G. Sonneck, covering the period from 
1894 to 1926, and the original manuscript of 
Mr. Sonneck’s book on Early Concert Life 
in America. Mrs. Sonneck has also given 
the Library in memory of her son a bronze 
statuette of a crouching nude on a marble 
pedestal. 

One of the most important letters among 
this year’s acquisitions is by Hugo Wolf, 
written from Vienna on January 18, 1897, in 
which there is a reference to Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s The Sunken Bell, which had 
just been given with sensational success, and 
of which Wolf wished to make an opera. It 
will be recalled that this play served as a 
libretto for Respighi’s La Campana Som- 
mersa. 


Additional Engagements for 
Rudolph Reuter 


A third engagement for a two-piano re- 
cital with Harold Van Horne has been 
booked for March at the University Club in 
Chicago. Mr. Van Horne, who has pur- 
sued his studies with Rudolph Reuter, has 
given many concerts in the last three years, 
and last season won an appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Reuter and Mr. Van Horne will have given 
their interesting two-piano concert in Indian- 
apolis and in Springfield, Ill., the latter on 
February 17. Mr. Reuter has played three 
recitals in the University Club, and this will 
mark his fourth appearance under these 
auspices, 
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Sweepingly Acclaimed 


in Latest 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


February 18, 1930 





BRILLIANT RECITAL .... 


MUSICIANSHIP plus VIRTUOSITY 
—New York Times 





“One of the winter’s most delectable and engrossing violin recitals.” Nooulas Westd 
“A performance replete with fine rhythm, good tone, elegance and repose of style.” a ag rae 


“Mr. Kochanski gave all the resources of his art.” —New York World. 





“Finely poised style and grateful delineation of phrase.” | New York Evening Post. 
“Playing of high order .... tone taste and heroic sweep.” New York Evening Telegram. 
“A triumph for the violinist.” —New York Evening Journal. 


“Familiar technical ability—notable elan—.” aah —New York Herald Tribune. 
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RENE MAISO 


Tenor Chicago Civic Opera Company 





Triumphs in French, German, 
Italian Repertory 


In Lohengrin: 


Herman Devries, 





Chicago Evening American, Dec. 20, 1929. 


“In Rene Maison, Miss Stiles found an ideal 
To us, familiar with every line of 
the Lohengrin score, Maison seems indeed the 
unique translator of its tradition and signifi- 
The part seems to have been written for 
him. In voice, appearance, costuming, bearing, 
emotional emphasis, fine restraint and vocal 
authority he stands today unrivalled in this 
He was in superb vocal con- 
dition, and gave the beautiful music a wealth of 
tonal shading, intelligently indicating its mean- 
ing by mere inflection even to those unfamiliar 
with the artist, and of incalculable use to the 


associate. 


cance. 


characterization. 


management.” 


In Fidelio: 


Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1930. 


“Mr. Maison sang that aria, one of the 
nightmares for tenors, with an ease and 
certainty that robbed it of its terrors. His 
voice had the range and the power to sus- 
tain the phrases and he also brought out 
the lyric character. I have never heard 
it better sung, in fact he made it one of the 
high lights of the evening. Astonishing.” 





Boston Evening Transcript, 


Feb. 15, 1930. 


“One offset was Mr. Maison, formidable 
of aspect, singing with Beethoven-ish fren- 
zy, heroic-hysterical, as almost to the end 
Florestan should be.” 














In Tosca: 


Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune, Dec. 27, 1929. 


“Miss Muzio and Mr. Maison are a first 
rate pair to appear as the heroine and hero 
of any opera. They have fine voices whose 
uses they understand. They are both good 
looking and they are both versed i in most 
of the devices of the operatic stage.” 





Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, Dec, 27, 1929. 


“He was the lover and the man willing 
to risk anything for what he felt to be his 
patriotic duty; it rang true. Sang beauti- 
fully, with the caressing tenderness of a 
lover and in his cry of triumph he gave a 
climactic tone which, just as a single tone, 
was the most compelling and brilliant the 
Civic opera-house has yet heard. Tre- 
mendous.” 
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Raphael Bronstein Pupil in Recital 


Raphael Bronstein, a goodly number of 
whose pupils have made successful debuts as 
professional violinists, and himself once a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, presented quite a no- 
table array of talented youngsters at his last 
recital, which took place March 2 at Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 

Bennie Steinberg, who, in spite of his 
youth, is a virtuoso violinist, having ap- 
peared twice at Town Hall, played the first 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s concerto, win- 
ning rapturous applause. Jack Ebel showed 
skill in a Sarasate piece. He also took part 
in a Haydn number, played by the Tartasky 
String Quartet, whose members are: Max 
Tartasky, first violin; Jack Ebel, second 
violin; Rosario Carcione, viola; and Mr. 
Savoy, cello. This ensemble gave a perform- 
ance of polish and unity, and proved them- 
selves worthy of the high standard of their 
teacher, a standard which he makes evident 
in the technical surety and well developed 
musicianship of his pupils. 

Those programmed to appear on this oc- 
casion besides those already mentioned were 
Pearl Gray, Victor Baum, Helen Steinberg, 
George Baum, Herman Fishman, Norman 
Pava, Louis Stefanesco, Lillian Borsick, 
Solomon Swerdlick, Hadassa Halperstein, 
Sonia Levenson, Raymond Sabinsky, Isadore 
Kretcmar, Theodore Weiss, Umberto Tra- 
versi, Samuel Appel, Julius Weiner, Mroczek 
Stanley, Sylvia Meyer, Isadore Jenett, Rose 
Wartsky, Alter Noah Bielski. Misha Hoff- 
man was at the piano. 


Reese Presents Evening of Song 


The Norse Room of the Fort Pitt Hotel 
in Pittsburgh was beautifully decorated and 
the stage a veritable bower of American 
Beauty roses on the occasion of the Eve- 
ning of Song recently presented by Reese 
R. Reese, and judging by the audience of 
about four hundred people who crowded 
the hall, Mr. Reese’s reputation as vocal 
teacher and conductor is well established in 
Pittsburgh. 

He was assisted in the program by Edith 
Harris Scott, reader, William A. Reger 
and Marianne Genet, composers and accom- 
panists, and Marie Hinkle and Ruth Trott 
Heed, accompanists. The soloists were Eliz- 
abeth Lloyd Kirkpatrick, Mary Wynn As- 
traw, Mildred E. Cunningham, Anna Mae 
Miller, Ralph Maser and E. Elwyn Edwards, 
all of whom displayed splendid voice quality 
and technique, and also on this occasion the 
Pittsburgh Studio Club made its first appear- 
ance, reflecting fine credit on Mr. Reese‘s or- 
ganizing ability and direction. 

especial interest on the program were 
The Bells of Aberdovey, presented by the 
Pittsburgh Studio Club; also, Baby, and Oh, 
Let Me Speak, two new compositions by 
William A. Reger, sung by Elizabeth Lloyd 
Kirkpatrick, with the composer at the piano, 
and three compositions by Marianne Genet, 
The Lotus Blossom, The Canton Boatwoman 
and My Love is a Blossom Heigh Ho, sung 
by Anna Mae Miller, with Miss Genet at the 
piano. 


Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Musicale 


At one of the recent Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society musicales a piano program 
was offered by Rhoda Rudy, a young artist 
who delighted the capacity audience with a 
program composed of numbers by Brahms, 
Schumann, Blanchet and Ravel. Her play- 
ing was characterized by a beautiful quality 
of tone and a fine technic in which was mani- 
fested much strength and brilliancy. Many 
encores followed her regular program. 

At the most recent musicale, which was 
held in Steinway Hall in New York on 
February 23, the society presented George 
Rogers, tenor, and Walter Chapman, pianist. 
Both these artists gave a creditable perform- 
ance and won much applause for their efforts. 
Mr. Rogers displayed a voice of power. His 
diction was exceptionally good. Mr. Chap- 
man presented a difficult program that gave 
ample proof of his mastery of his instrument 
combined with a technic deserving of special 
mention. The large audience showed its en- 
joyment of the program by prolonged ap- 
plause. 


The O’Briens Give Lecture Recital 


(Carroll O’Brien, tenor, and Eleanore 
O’Brien, soprano, assisted at the piano by 
Walker Taylor, recently gave a lecture re- 
cital before the Abington (Pa.) High School 
Parent Teacher Association on the chron- 
ological development of music. Mr. and Miss 
O’Brien illustrated the different periods in the 
progress of music with delightful, well- 
chosen selections. 

Mr. O’Brien is director of music for 
Abington High School. He also is soloist 
at St. Paul’s Church in Elkins Park, and 
broadcasts every Wednesday evening over 
WCAU with the Davis Salon Orchestra. 
Both he and his sister have done consid- 
erable concert work. They have appeared 
together at Eaglesmere, Pa., for eight suc- 
cessive summers. They also share studios 
in Camden, Philadelphia and New York. 
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Metropolitan Revives Louise 


After Many Years Absence 


Bori Portrays Title Role and Trantoul the Part of Julian in Charpentier’s 
Delightful Opera—Rothier and Telva Also Acclaimed—Audi- 
ence Enthusiastic—Other Operas of the Week. 


Finetio, Fepruary 24 

The third performance of Fidelio was 
heard by the Monday night subscribers with 
the same cast, except the substitution of 
Gertrude Kappel for Elizabeth Ohms as 
Leonore, and Queena Mario for Editha 
Fleischer, the Marzelline. The performance 
was an excellent one, with particular credit 
going to the chorus for its magnificent work 
in the second scene. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

MADAME ButterFLy, FesruAry 26 

Madame Butterfly drew the usual ample 
house on Wednesday evening. Maria Muel- 
ler gave her familiar, colorful, sympathetic 
and well vocalized impersonation of the title 
role: Ina Bourskaya was Suzuki; Armand 
Tokatyan sang Pinkerton and Phradie Wells 
took the part of the wife of the faithless 
naval officer. Giuseppe De Luca took care 
of the role of Sharpless, and Messrs. Paltri- 
nieri, Malatesta, Ananian, Quintina and Gan- 
dolfi completed the cast. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. 
Diz WaLckKueErE, Fesruary 27 (MATINEE) 

Die Walkuere was given in the matinee 
cycle at the Metropolitan on Thursday af- 
ternoon before a capacity audience. The 
cast was, except for minor changes, the 
same as already heard in this opera, with 
Kirchhoff as Siegmund, Gustafson as Hun- 
ding, Schorr as Wotan, Kappel as Sieg- 
linde, Ohms as Bruennhilde and Branzell 
as Fricka. Artur Bodanzky conducted. The 
performance was excellent in every par- 
ticular. There were no cuts, and the con- 
versations in the second act between Fricka, 
Bruennhilde and Wotan seemed rather long, 
though most of the words could be under- 
stood. Still there is so much in this opera 
that is lovely that one does not mind wait- 
ing while the Saxon garrulousness is over ; 
and Mr. Bodanzky’s presentation of the score 
is so admirable that one can, after all, sit 
through the opera in its entirety. 

Dous_e Britt, Fesruary 27 (EveNING) 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Hansel und 
Gretel drew a large audience on Thursday 
evening, Elena Rakowska, Gladys Swart- 
hout, Frederick Jagel, Giuseppe Danise and 
Philine Falco comprised the cast for the 
Mascagni opera, which was finely sung un- 
der the baton of Mr. Bellezza. The charm 
and fascination of the Humperdinck work 
cast its usual spell over the audience. The 
cast was familiar, headed by Editha Flei- 
scher and Queena Mario as the children, and 
Henriette Wakefield and Gustav Schuetzen- 
dorf singing the father and mother. Karl 
Riedel was at the conductor’s stand and 
gave an interesting reading of the colorful 
score. 

Sapko, Fesruary 28 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko was the mag- 
net that drew an overflowing audience to the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Friday, this 
being the fourth performance of that color- 
ful work since its revival some weeks ago. 
Reappearing in the exacting title role, Ed- 
ward Johnson again sang and acted with 
his accustomed spirit and felicity of style. 
Ably seconding him were the ever admirable 
Editha Fleischer, the warm-voiced Ina 
Bourskaya and the pulchritudinous Gladys 
Swarthout, the last-named proving with each 
appearance her sterling worth as a singing- 
actress par excellence. Also carrying on 
with their usual competence were Messrs. 
Bada, d’Angelo, Tedesco, Basiola, Gustafson 
and Wolfe. The scenic splendors from 
Soudeikine’s magic brush were again a fea- 
ture, as were the fine choral singing and the 
uncommonly gorgeous ballet. Mr. Serafin 
presided over the score, disclosing its exotic 
beauty and delightful imagery with telling 
skill. All in all, it was again made manifest 
that, in the magnificent presentation of 
Sadko, Mr. Gatti-Cassazza has not only at- 
tained his loftiest standards but has achieved 
new peaks of brilliant accomplishment. 


LoutsE, Marcu 1 


Charpentier’s Louise revisited the Metro- 
politan Opera on Saturday afternoon, after 
an absence of about seven years, when Ger- 
aldine Farrar was the Paris crazed sewing 
girl. Saturday Lucrezia Bori wore her cos- 
tumes of the late nineties with becoming 
grace. Here let it be said that with the re- 
turn of Louise to the opera’s repertory, one’s 
mind wanders back to the colorful portrayal 
of Mary Garden. But each singer in her 
own right had an admirable conception of 


the role. At this time we are most con- 
cerned with Bori’s, which was carefully 
worked out and which, with future perform- 
ances, doubtless will fit her voice and action 
more comfortably. Before Miss Bori had 
finished the anxiously awaited Depuis le 
Jour, the audience burst into enthusiastic 


applause. The singer raised her hand for 
silence so she could continue to the end—and 
then what a round of applause greeted her! 

Antonin Trantoul, the new French tenor 
who is being heard frequently now, essayed 
Julian. He sang with care and acted with 
more spontaneity. Rothier’s voice suited the 
vocal demands of the father’s part, which he 
acted well. In the final act, where he turns 
Louise out of her home and back to the 
street calls of Paris, he was not as impres- 
sively dramatic as he could have been. The 
mother was excellently sung and acted by 
Marion Telva, who, by the way, is singing 
unusually well this season. 

Others in minor roles who stood out were 
Ellen Dalossy, capital as the impish appren- 
tice; Alfio Tedesco, King of the Fools, 

(Continued on page 43) 





Gabrilowitseh Concludes Season 


With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Audience Tenders Him an Ovation—McCurdy, Jr., Gives 
Recital—Pro Arte Quartet Presents Delightful Program— 
Matinee Musical Club Concert—National High 


School Orchestra Arouses Great Enthusiasm. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
concluded his engagement of many weeks, as 
guest-conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with the concerts of February 28 and 
March 1, when he received a real ovation at 
the close of the program, being recalled to 
the stage many times to acknowledge the 
warm applause, in which the members of 
the orchestra joined. On Saturday evening 
he spoke briefly of his pleasure in work- 


ing with such an organization, which had 
been raised to such a high degree of per- 
fection “by that great master of the orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski.” He also expressed 
his appreciation of the cordiality of the audi- 
ences and said he hoped to return to Phila- 
delphia next season in the same capacity. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s musicianship and de- 
tailed interpretations have delighted Phila- 
delphia Orchestra patrons throughout the 





Erika Morini to Return to the United States Next Season 


After an absence of eight years, Erika 
Morini, violinist, will return to America 
next fall for a concert tour under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
which managed her four previous tours, in 
1921 to 1924. 

Miss Morini, now in the prime of her art, 
has spent the intervening years in Europe, 
England and Australia, where she is ack- 
nowledged as one of the leading violinists 
of her sex. 


Miss Morini is now twenty-three years 
old and has been before the public since 
the age of eleven when she made her debut, 
under Nikisch, in Berlin. She made her 
American appearance in Carnegie Hall on 
January 26, 1921, with an orchestra, under 
Bodanzky, playing three concertos. Follow- 
ing that she played over three hundred con- 
certs on four tours, being the soloist with 
every prominent symphony orchestra in the 
United States and in recital. 





De Falla Coming to U.S. A. 


Manuel De Falla, one of the leading 
composers of Spain, is coming io the 
United States next winter under the 
management of the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Artists’ Service, of 
which George Engles is the director. 
De Falla is already well known in 
America through his music, much of 
which has been played here. The an- 
nouncement of his visit to the United 
States is a matter of great interest to 
musicians. 











weeks he has spent here as guest-conductor. 

The program for these concerts was in- 
tensely interesting, beautifully interpreted 
and splendidly performed. The opening num- 
ber was the Coriolanus Overture by Bee- 
thoven, which has long been a favorite, with 
its lovely melodies, interesting orchestration 
and characteristic Beethoven atmosphere. 

Following this, came the Ballet Suite, 
“Cephale et Procris” by Gretry, arranged 
tor concert performance by Felix Mottl. The 
spirit and rhythm of the Tambourin proved 
a great contrast to the Menuet immediately 
following, which was played in very slow 
tempo, but was distinctively the stately old 
dance of its name. Mr. Kincaid, first flute, 
and Mr. Tabuteau, first oboe, did some ex- 
quisite solo work in the Menuet. The Gigue 
was a lively, joyful, perpetual-motion effect, 
with a pensive theme introduced in parts. 

The Schumann D minor Symphony No. 4 
received an especially fine reading and per- 
formance. It was unusual in that it was 
played without pause between the move- 
ments; however the four parts were clearly 
distinguishable. The Romanza was a gem 
of beauty, in which the theme was intro- 
duced by the solo oboe, flute, and cello, 
against the pizzicato accompaniment of the 
strings, which later swells in a great tide 
through all the strings. The rollicking 
Scherzo leads into the broader, more mature 
joy of the Finale. The audience manifested 
great pleasure. 

After the intermission, Gliere’s 
Poem, “The Sirens,” was presented, proving 
very enjoyable. It was highly descriptive, 
in its undulating motion of the sea, with the 
melody of the sirens above. It was splen- 
didly played. 

The closing number was Enesco’s Ru 
manian Rhapsody No. 1 in A major, which 
abounded in rhythm, gypsy-like dances and 
the usual rhapsody-brilliance. One particu- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Austral Triumphs in London 
(By special cable) 

London, March 4.—Florence Austral 
had a great triumph yesterday at Albert 
Hall. Richard Capel in the Daily Mail 
says: “Finest dramatic soprano in the 
world today.” Engaged for Staats Oper 
in Berlin next November and December. 

A 


*K * a 
Band Concert at Ithaca 


Conservatory 


According to a telegram received from 
Ithaca, N. Y., “Dean Ernest S. Williams 
of the Ithaca Military Band School con- 
ducted his student players in a Schubert 
concert the night of February 26 in the 
Little Theater. The program included the 
eighth symphony overture and selec- 
tions from Rosamunde, Moment Musical, 
Marche Militaire, Serenade and Am Meer, 
with Craig McHenry, cornetist from 
Granville, N. Y., and Paul Lester, trom- 
bonist, from Williamstown, Pa., as solo- 
ists. Exceptional ensemble work, tone 
color and exquisite effects marked this 
concert as one of the finest heard here. 
(G. E.).” 

x ee 


Enthusiasm for Lauri-V olpi 


According to a cable received from 
Milan, “Unprecedented enthusiasm greeted 
Lauri-Volpi’s special performances in 
Trovatore at La Scala. The celebrated 
Metropolitan tenor surpassed all expecta- 
tions and the houses were sold out. Many 
were unable to gain admission. The press 
declares him one of the greatest artists of 


this generation.” 
_-— 2 


Tomford Harris in Toronto 


According to a telegram received from 
Toronto, Can., dated February 26, “Tom- 
ford Harris had an immediate and tre- 
mendous success at the Toronto Sym- 
phony concert the day previous. He broke 
all rules and was allowed an encore, so 
insistent was the demand. A big future 
is predicted for him.” : 
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If a critic has opinions he is prejudiced; if he has 
none, he is a bore. 
— 
Why do young American composers, who love 
sports, dancing and, possibly, flappers, write such 
pessimistic music ? 


Deimune 


Orchestral players love vocal soloists who furnish 
parts in a different key from the one they sing, often 
necessitating very difficult transposition. 


A 
———— 


The probate of the will of Ovide Musin, famous 
Belgian violinist, discloses assets of only $500. 
Menuhin, Ricci, et al (Musin was a child prodigy) 
take note! 

ee Caner 

Reports from Vienna are to the effect that the 
opera claquers there have formed a union. And why 
not? Such a valuable group of artisans should be 
amply protected. 


American composers will doubtless be interested to 
hear that a new opera by Werner Janssen, composer 
of New Year’s Eve in New York, will have a public 
hearing next season. 

Top Notes (March 1) asks: “Why not Tullio 
Serafin for two or three guest appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony?” The obvious 
answer is: “Because.” 

mre Recs 

The orchestral musicians whom the radio have 
thrown out of employment, would go on a hunger 
strike were it not for the fact that they have nothing 
much to eat as it is. 

a ee 

The value of a good libretto in opera is empha- 
sized anew by the lasting popularity of Charpentier’s 
louise. Its music is only passable, and without the 
strong story it illustrates the work would have been 
in the discard long ago. 

It is a common occurrence for prominent violinists 
and cellists to have people visit them in towns in 
which they appear, and show them “real Strad. in- 
struments” which were discovered reposing in attics 
or in old trunks in cellars. That the instruments are 
by Stradivarius is in every case proven by a label 
to that effect pasted inside. Singularly enough, the 
fiddles er cellos are always Strads, never merely 
Amatis, Guarneri or Guadagninis. Which shows 
that it is just as easy to put a Strad label into a 
two dollar instrument as a label of a less great 
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maker. A celebrated American violinist writes us 
that he is constantly pestered this way, and that it is 
very painful for him to have to disillusionize the 
poor deluded owners. 
ae 6 
The questionnaire of the American Federation of 
Musicians anent canned music in movie-theaters is 
bringing answers by tens of thousands pro human- 
made music, according to Joseph N. Weber, presi- 
dent of the Federation. 
a 
And still they come! Scarcely have Menuhin and 
Ricci become familiar names in the musical world 
when news comes of a marvelous eight-year-old girl 
pianist from France, Jacqueline Nourrit. And music 
is said to be the most difficult art to master. 


has conan 


While the American violinist, Samuel Dushkin, 
was playing the Prokofieff concerto with the Poulet 
orchestra in Paris, a sarcastic wag in the gallery very 
politely asked the conductor during a momentary 
pause: “Sir; is it permissible to hiss the composer ?” 

————<)>———_ 

There are 129 languages in India. There is only 
one in America, but all efforts fail to make it a basis 
of concert and operatic singing in our land. Pres- 
ident Hoover recently said that opera in English 
should be encouraged. What else could he say? But 
what will he do toward realizing that end? 

—" 


Y 


An invention to “prolong the piano tone” was 
heard recently in New York. It is a pity that pian- 
istic art did not know the device when Bach, Mozart, 

3eethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstei 
sJeethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Joseffy, and Busoni were imposing their faulty per- 
formances upon a believing world. 

ee 


Farewell! A word of many meanings. With 
Adelina Patti it meant one of numberless public ap- 
pearances. With Tosti it constituted an ode to Sum- 
mer. With boarding-house denizens it has reference 
to edible meals. If the Interborough had won its suit 
for a seven cent fare—but that’s enough. 

ee aS eee 

When Vladimir Horowitz first played in New 
York the journalistic judges did not seem over-im- 
pressed with his greatness. Nevertheless, the public 
(the ultimate and unerring judge), as in many similar 
cases accepted him as one of the outstanding pian- 
istic geniuses of the day. Now the critical fraternity 
entirely agree with the public. It pays to play safe, 
but it also enhances one’s reputation as a critic to 
be able to recognize real greatness at first hearing. 

a! en 


Miami, Fla., had a “Say It With Music” session 
last week, when three successive morning hours were 
devoted by the local radio stations to expatiating in 
song and speech upon the atmospheric, topographical, 
commercial and other advantages of the community 
which refers to itself somewhat justifiably as the 
“Magic City.” Music, in its new mission as a “sell- 
ing agent,” seems to have come to stay. It must be 
efficacious in that field, else the eminently practical 
persons and enterprises utilizing it for business ad- 
vancement would not spend the vast sums of money 
they are devoting to that purpose. 

——* 


Von Suppé’s comic opera, Boccaccio, is to be 
heard at the Metropolitan next season. Johann 
Strauss’ Fledermaus and Gipsy Baron also have 
been done there. The proceeding is as justifiable as 
it is enlivening and such works (in many European 
opera houses The Mikado is heard often) which 
really are pieces of art in light music, afford pleasant 
contrast to the cut and dried operatic repertoire. 
There is no reason, however, why an American 
operetta should not be done some time at the Metro- 
politan. Herbert’s Mlle. Modiste or Sousa’s El Capi- 
tan would furnish ideal material in melody, story, 
and fun. 

a ee 

Opera may be dying, but it is indulging in some 
remarkable convulsions during its mortal pains. In 
Frankfort Schénberg’s opera, Von Heute auf Mor- 
gen, has just had its premiere, while Leipsic has 
witnessed the premiere of Krenek’s Life of Orestes. 
The Schénberg work, written in the famous twelve- 
tone or “atonal” scale, portraying a trivial family 
quarrel (somewhat in the manner of Strauss’ Inter- 
mezzo) had a “mixed” reception, while Krenek’s 
work is hailed by the more progressive critics as an 
“event.” For the first time the composer of Jonny 
has portrayed really human characters and human 
tragedy with dramatic power and a profound seri- 
ousness. Thus, while age turns to frivolity, youth 
carries the sorrows of the world. 


Marth 8, £L£9S9 
W hat’s Wrong with Modern Music? 


Otto Ortmann has some interesting things to 
say in The American Mercury about modern 
music. He evidently sees very little in modern 
music that is of interest, and rather is inclined 
to frown upon the experimenters. He even 
speaks in gingerly fashion of Debussy. 

Mr. Ortmann’s statements, however, are full 
of truth, and his arguments are decidedly con- 
vincing. He points out, to begin with, that to- 
day “good writers are engaged in a serious at- 
tempt to dignify trashy music, and poor writers 
are vainly attempting so-called high brow 
forms. True,” he says, “even a first-rate mu- 
sician can write trash. Schubert and Beethoven, 
not to mention old Father Sebastian himself, 
did so at times, but a trashy musician (I mean 
musically trashy, not morally) has never yet 
written good music.” 

Mr. Ortmann finds names for the various 
forms of modern music. He calls them sensorial 
and intellectual. He says that the most con- 
spicuous example of sensorial music is jazz. 
“Wherever we turn for its origin, whether to 
the honkey-tonks of the early Western mining 
towns, the African tribal dances, or the Negro 
bands of New Orleans, we find the same prim- 
itive atmosphere. And primitive, too, are the 
main elements of jazz: a sliding intonation, a 
preponderance of noise in the tonal qualities, 
and a monotonous rhythmic ground-bass. How, 
then, does one account for its widespread and 
vivid appealP By remembering that the aver- 
age human being has been scarcely touched by 
culture, and reverts to a primitive level as soon 
as a recreational activity permits mental relaxa- 
tion. His artistic appreciation consists in kick- 
ing his feet and shaking his gluteus maximus; 
in some cases it progresses to an appreciation 
of The Rosary or The Dying Poet.” 

One thing that Mr. Ortmann very wisely picks 
out and lays stress upon is the plan that so many 
musicians have, to make music that is far more 
impressive on the printed page than it is when 
played. In this regard Mr. Ortmann speaks as 
follows: 

“In these differences between the printed 
score and the sound, we find at least one cause 
of the listener’s difficulty in getting at what the 
modern composer wants. The latter inverts a 
theme, changes its rhythm, omits a few notes, 
adds a few others, and yet still conceives the 
process as thematic development. But the ear 
will never hear it as such.” 

A great deal of this sort of music is being writ- 
ten. It entirely fails in its effect with audiences, 
yet composers insist upon refusing to perceive 
that the public must inevitably be the final ar- 
biter in all matters of musical art, and the public 
does not see or study scores. As a final com- 
ment in this matter, Mr. Ortmann remarks that 
the polytonalists seem to forget that what is 
complexity for the writer only too often be- 
comes perplexity for the hearer. Best of all, 
he writes as follows: 

“Someone will say that it has always been 
thus, that, in art, the incomprehensible of one 
generation becomes the comprehensible of the 
next. To a certain extent that is true; but not 
entirely, because modern music presents an as- 
pect not found in earlier periods of the art. 
This difference is in the speed. To go from 
the earliest seventh-chords in Monteverde’s 
Stracciami pur il core to the ninth and eleventh- 
chords of Wagner required almost three hun- 
dred years. To go from the whole-tone scale 
of Debussy, past the chord of Scriabine, to the 
all-tone combinations of Hure, took only thirty 
years—one-tenth the time to go ten times the 
distance. What is the result? It is an impos- 
sibility for man to adapt his hearing organism 
to the new stimuli. He may accept today har- 
monies that a decade ago he refused as disson- 
ances, but he will not, unless he is crazy, make 
such a transition in a day or a week.” 

And this surely must be recognized as one of 
the chief objections to some modern music. The 
composers of it, widely versed in matters not 
only of music but of acoustics, overtones, sound 
waves and so on, have, in many instances, ap- 
parently ceased entirely to care how their music 
sounds. Instead of theory following and elu- 
cidating practice, theory has gone ahead of and 
inspired practice. It must be said, however, 
that there are very few of the modernists who 
compose in this manner. Most of them are do- 
ing their best to express themselves in the terms 
that seem natural to them at the present day. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Beach, Fla., March 2, 1930. 

I hasten to publish a letter received from Marie 
von Bulow, widow of the great Hans. She takes 
exception to my recent comments in Variations on 
the attitude of that conductor when he conducted 
the Paderewski concerto at that composer’s Berlin 
debut. 

Madam Von Biilow’s letter is appended herewith: 
1930. 


Miami 


Charlottenburg, Berlin, February 2, 
Editor Musical Courier: 

I should be obliged to you if you would compare the third 
paragraph, second column, of page thirty-one in your issue 
of January 18, 1930, with the following paragraph from Von 
Biilow’s letters (vol. VIII, pages 319-20) published by me 
in 1908. 

He wrote to me on December 8, 1890: “Paderewski has 
done excellently. He was deeply affected by my zeal and 
interest and consequently showed touching gratitude—after 
every movement he received applause (a great, well merited 
success) and arose in order to shake hands with me in 
public. He complained that this principal work of his (a 
piano concerto inadequately accompanied in both Paris and 
London) had been a failure in Frankfurt on Friday last, 
owing to the orchestra-“schéps,” using one of Richard 
Wagner’s well-known puns. My prompt return visit on 
Saturday night (9-10) had also won me his affection. Enfin, 
a bright ray in my life,—unfortunately a rather isolated one. 
I am glad to have it come through a countryman of yours.” 

It proves that your story in Variations turns things abso- 
lutely upside down. Never did von Biilow’s great enthusiasm 
for d’Albert make him unjust towards other young, striving 
artists. Paderewski’s piano concerto was produced by von 
Biilow, not in 1884, as you say, but in 1890, and as you see, 
with that conductor’s most ardent encouragement. Person- 
ally, too, Paderewski was treated with distinction, as you see. 

The thought that any orchestra leader should jeopardize a 
work whose co-interpreter he is to the public, in such a 
way as you describe, is simply absurd. And it is an affront 
against which I protest, because von Biilow was not in the 
least the cause of Paderewski’s attitude towards Berlin. His 
antipathy was based on political motives, which caused him, 
as a Pole, to avoid the German capital. 

You would oblige me ever so much by publishing my 
denial as soon as possible. Yours truly, 

Marie von Butow. 
nee 


It is a pleasure to be able to publish Mme. von 
Biilow’s letter and to correct any wrong impression 
I may have given about a musician and man of cul- 
ture who always has had my most profound and 
reverent admiration. 

The story to which Mme. von Biilow takes ex- 
ception and refutes so convincingly, was told to me 
many years ago in detail by a well known pianist 
who claims to have been present at the concert in 
question and I accepted his testimony without further 
question or investigation. 

It seems strange, however, that Paderewski’s anti- 
Germanism exhibited itself only after his Berlin 
debut, for in 1882 he was studying there with Kiel 
and Urban and in 1883 he was teaching at the Con- 
servatory in Strassburg. His publisher was the 
noted Berlin firm, Bote & Bock, which advanced 
him considerable much needed money, and it was at 
the home of one of those gentlemen that Paderewski 
was first introduced to local circles as a composer, at 
a musicale especially arranged for that purpose. 

Apropos, his concerto was not well received by 
the Berlin critics in 1890, although the public liked 
it and liked, too, the magnetic personality of the 
composer-performer. 

2 ® 

By the way, it strikes one not superficial student 
of history that the partition of Poland did not come 
about so much through the desire of Germany 
(Frederick the Great refused the Polish throne for 
his brother Henry) as through the original wish of 
the mighty Catherine to reduce that kingdom into a 
Russian province. She made her boy friend, Ponia- 
towski, King of Poland. Frederick wisely preferred 
the neighborship of Poland to that of Russia, and 
for the opposite reason Catherine ultimately signed 
the partition agreement with some show of political 
reluctance. It was not a “sacred and just” arrange- 
ment, she declared. Catherine as an advocate of 
“sacred and just” proceedings in statesmanship gives 
a knowing posterity some reason to smile. 

eRre 

Mrs. Ruby Carson, who leads the orchestra and 
the glee clubs at the Ida M. Fisher High School 
across the street from my cottage, called on me the 
other day and invited me to hear those organizations 
and to address the students. I told her that I heard 
the rehearsals through the open windows whenever 
I started to write my long distance articles for the 
Musicat Courter. Mrs. Carson’s eyes flashed as 
she replied: “Well, we were here first and we are 
doing a Wonderful work.” 

Leaving aside her unconscious (or was it?) criti- 
cism of my own labors, I discovered that she is right, 


for I accepted the bidding, met the young musicians 
and the student body, and was delighted with both. 

The orchestra and the boys’ glee club have won 
prizes at Florida State contests. The orchestra re- 
hearses daily for one hcur. It gives a good account 
just now of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

I stared to see one very young lady playing the 
double bass, a voluntary choice on her part. 

The visit brought sad recollections of my own 
childhood days spent in a New York public school. 
It was a cheerless stiff building with whitewashed 
walls, prison-like classrooms, a small stone flagged 
play-yard, and alternating half hours of bad air and 
devastating draughts. The place was an horror to 
me, and I used to sit day-dreaming of the time when 
I would be grown up and free to stay away from 
any kind of school. 

We had no school music then, except a weekly half 
hour of singing in unison, mostly off the pitch; and 
a march badly played on the piano each morning 
when we strode into assembly. 

The Ida M. Fisher High School is a modern, 
finely ventilated building, cheerfully light in color, 
supplied with many enormous windows, and sur- 
rounded by lawns, palm tree groups, flowers. In 
the center of the edifice is a huge patio planted with 
tropical things. Surrounding the patio are bal- 
conied walks leading to the classrooms. A basket 
ball court and playgrounds are outside. A cafeteria 
affords facilities for luncheon. Most of the students 
arrive and depart in motor cars. 

In such an environment, music should flourish 
among the young, especially with a devoted guide 
like Mrs. Carson, to give it the right direction. She 
labors long and receives little money. There are 
many other Mrs. Carsons in America. 

After my remarks to the school, the class in Musi- 
cal Appreciation started. The tonal illustrations 
came over the radio, and were delivered by Waiter 
Damrosch and his broadcasting orchestra in New 
York. 

ene 


The prevailing spirit of throwing unfavorable side- 
lights on the celebrated dead, have determined me to 
write some books called The Scarlet Scarlatti, Where 
Bach Filched His Fugues, and The Unspeakable 
Private Life of Palestrina. I shall start the series 
as soon as I am finished with my present literary 





EUGENE GOOSSENS 


AMBIDEXTROUS GOOSSENS. 
In the case of Eugene Goossens, composer, conductor, 
pianist, violinist, and apostle of modernism, it must ap- 
pear that he defies the Biblical injunction, and lets his 
right hand know what his left hand doeth. He has 
crowded an amazing list of achievements into his thirty- 
seven years, starting with the winning of several musical 
scholarships before he was fifteen—Reproduced from 
The Chesterian (London), J. & W. Chester, Ltd., Great 
Marlborough Street, London. 
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occupation, two volumes entitled Why Liszt Retired 

and With Whom, and Mrs. Haydn’s Home Life in 

Vienna While Her Husband Was in London. 
eRe 

An honor medal to the New Yorker of February 
22, which fired this shot—and I hope it hit where 
it was aimed: “The Rudy Vallee style of singing 
and announcing is getting bevond all reason. The 
next lovesick boy who croons A Little Kiss Each 
Morning, A Little Kiss Each Night is going to re- 
ceive Western Union’s Insult No. 17.” 

eRe, 

“Vi's” latest private news notes from Hollywood, 
Cal., tell me that William Thorner has taken up 
golf; Andres de Segurola is building a hotel and 
casino de luxe, at Agua Caliente, Mexico; Erno 
Rappee is not enamored of Hollywood in spite of 
his palatial mansion and his huge salary there; and 
Aimée Sample Macpherson, “‘ballyhoo evangelist,” is 
“the Texas Guinan of religion.” The budget closes 
with the remark that Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
“are full of musical refugees from the East.” 

eRe 

The present success of Wagner’s Ring cycle at 
the Metropolitan no doubt is causing Bayreuth pa- 
pers to write editorials which could be boiled down 
to the simple phrase: “Local boy makes good in 
New York.” 

eRe, 

And that reminds me. Mana-Zucca considers 
Wagner to be somewhat in the “dated” class. I 
present to her as Exhibit A (and move that it be 
marked for identification and placed in evidence also 
for others who believe with Mana) the following 
paragraph from Lawrence Gilman’s Sunday article 
in the New York Herald Tribune of February 16: 

Interest in the music of the tone-poet of Tristan is keener 
than it has been since those auroral days of the ’80s when it 
was first made known to us here. The Metropolitan, now 
launched upon its Wagner Matinee Cycle, announces that the 
public response to this annual event, as measured by the 
subscription sale, has broken all records. And the audiences 
at these performances are youthful to a heartening degree- 
for, as has been truthfully remarked, in America the young 
have become Wagner’s public beyond any other. The in- 
credible Richard, dead for almost half a century, appears to 
be as ageless and insuperable as the All-Father Bach himself. 

2Re 

I have real news for you about George Gersh- 
win’s projected American opera, rumored in con- 

The 
“And 


templation for production at the Metropolitan. 
news is that he has not written one note of it. 

I hope he won’t,” said Edgar Selwyn to me last eve- 
ing, “as long as he can keep on turning out a score 
like that of Strike Up the Band, which I look upon 
as great American music and better than many of 


the latest European grand operas. Strike Up the 

Band is doing a tremendous box office business in 

New York.” Mr. Selwyn, unprejudiced arbiter in 

this matter, is the manager of Strike Up the Band. 
eRe 

Mahler’s music, not very well known in England, 
had some hearings not long ago in London, and sev- 
eral of the critics wrote that it is good. No one ever 
says that Mahler’s music is bad. It has been buried 
under the burden of patronizing praise. 

ere 

“Musical Mindedness Developed by Radio,” is a 
headline in the Miami Herald. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that hearers can change their musical minds too 
easily from good to bad, by simply turning a knob. 

zRre, 

And then there is the declaration of the Miami 
News, which says: “Both the output of bullets and 
ballads increases in the United States, and one won- 
ders if there is any connection.” 

eee, 

Chicago is to have a World Exposition in 1933. 
It should not be forgotten that Chicago’s previous 
World’s Fair started the vogue for ragtime, which 
later developed into jazz. 

eRe, 

Pianists like to become conductors, and solo vio- 
linists like to head string quartets, an upward artistic 
step in both cases. The latest permanent addition 
to the ranks of eminent chamber music leaders is 
Jacques Gordon, who hereafter will devote ali his 
time to his own ensemble foursome and has resigned 
from the Chicago Orchestra after some years of 
distinguished service as its principal first violin. Mr. 
Gordon is a musician with an uncommonly broad 
artistic perception and his quartet is certain to be- 
come an important factor in American concert life. 
There is no valid reason why great chamber music 
bodies should come only from Lucerne, London, 
Vienna, Budapest, and other points transatlantic. 

ere 

Charles T. Ferry, Miami composer, will conduct 
and play the organ in his own oratorio in that city 
on March 4. The work, called Judgment and deal- 
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ing with the Biblical history of mankind, is divided 
into eight parts : Creation, The Flood, Babel, Famine, 
Law, Grace, King of Kings, Postlude. Mr. Ferry, 
born in Eureka, IIl., studied with Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, in Chicago, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, in New 
York, and Charles Marie Widor, in Paris. He was 
formerly organist-director at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Miami and is now organist of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. Before coming to 
Miami he was organist-director at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Washington, D. C., while that 
church served as the place of worship for President 
and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Dr. Willis O. Garrett, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, prepared 
the Bible text. The solo personnel will comprise 
singers of Miami churches. 
eR ® 
If you must know it, the natives pronounce the 
name of their city, ““Miama,” making the final “i” of 
Miami, into an “a.” It is a typical American trait. 
Cincinnatians do the same thing with the name of 
their town. And all over this country I have heard 
persons speak of “Paganina,” “Remenya,” “Cam- 
panina,” etc. No doubt when they quote the familiar 
Bible phrase, they say: “An ‘a’ for an ‘1’ and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 
eR FF 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kinsey and son Myron will 
fly from here to Havana this week. Pressed for a 
statement before his departure, Mr. Kinsey, 5r., 
said: “*The Chicago Musical College has not received 
another $100,000 endowment for over a week.” 
a ed 
Nina Koshetz is the soloist at the concert of the 
University of Miami Orchestra this afternoon, under 
the direction of Arnold Volpe. 
zRme 
Gene Tunney, recuperating here from a recent 
operation, is surprisingly well informed on music. 
“I never had a technical education in the art,” is his 
explanation, “but I know what it is all about and 
love it. | have not arrived so far at large symphonic 
understanding but I shall not stop trying to attain it. 
At present I am still in the operatic stage, which 
| have been told is an inferior degree of music loving. 
However, | think that I show promise for improve- 
ment, as Wagner is my preferred opera composer 
and Tristan and Isolde is my favorite of his works.” 
| asked him the day before the Sharkey-Scott fight 
to predict its outcome, and he waved the question 
aside with the comment: “Funny, you like to talk 
pugilism and I like to talk books and music.” Never- 
theless, when | told him that if he had a Wagnerian 
tenor voice I should like to see him as Young Sieg- 
fried, he smiled a bit and remarked: “‘At any rate, 
| might know how to sidestep Hagen’s spear.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A ‘ 
SYMPHONY FLOURISHES IN JAPAN 

Word comes from far away Japan of the contin- 
ued success of the Takaradzuka Symphony Society, 
which is conducted by Joseph Laska. His programs 
are printed partly in German, partly in Japanese. 
The programs show evident German influence, and 
lar as a hasty glance at the programs seems to 
indicate, there is no Japanese music included what- 
ever, at least in the brief list at hand. We find here 
compositions by Bach, Mozart, Rossini, Mossourg- 
sky, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Malipiero, Liszt, Strauss, Berlioz, etc.—just 
the sort of thing one would hear in any occidental 
country 

rhis seems to be unavoidable, but one cannot but 
feel that it Visitors to Japan are 
forever bewailing the fact that the cities are taking 
on. the \merican cities in the mak- 
ing, and that even picturesqué Japanese costumes, to 
say nothing of customs, are rapidly vanishing. Is all 
of the picturesqueness to be wiped out of the world? 

However, on the other hand, Takaradzuka, which 
is a city near Osaka, must come in for its share of 
praise for its enterprise in organizing and maintain- 
ing a symphony orchestra capable of playing works 


so tar 


is regrettable. 


appearance of 


of the classic repertory. 

(Ine presumes without any knowledge whatever 
of the matter that this town is a sort of Japanese 
Milwaukee, with a large German population. — It 
would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
audiences are natives. 


. 


A QUESTION YET TO BE ANSWERED 

2,267 daily papers and 
11,435 weeklies, making a total of 13,702 papers. 
Most of the daily papers employ a music critic. How 


There are in this country 


many of them are known nationally? This question 
should be helpful to musicians who are not advertis- 
ing. The music critics generally have their names 
at the head of their columns and many of those 
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papers have a huge circulation, yet outside of a 
radius of a few hundred miles, many of them are 
unknown, even to the musical profession. How a 
musician who does not advertise can expect to get a 
name value without using a medium with a national 
or international reputation is a problem for those 
musicians to solve. 


fe 


ee oe 
SPEED 

Charles M. Widor, the veteran organist of Paris 
who, at the age of eighty-four is still holding the 
post of organist at the Church of Sainte Sulpice, 
to which he was appointed sixty years ago, has just 
published a few memoires in a Parisian newspaper. 
He says, among other things that, when the organ 
in the Trocadero Hall was installed in 1878, he was 
sent for by the builder, Cavaillé-Coll, to give a recital 
on it in the empty hall for the special benefit of Liszt 
who happened to be passing through Paris. Widor 
played everything that Liszt called for and when 
Liszt asked Widor what he would like as a reward 
Widor said he preferred to hear Liszt play as the 
greatest possible of rewards. A few days later 
Liszt played for Widor in the music room of Mad- 
ame Erard’s home, not only many piano works, but 
excerpts from various compositions, and acted as 
accompanist for Madame Kraus when she sang 
Schubert’s Erlking. “He played the accompani- 
ments,” says Charles Widor, “for he was always the 
simplest and kindest of men.” 

The most striking thing about the Liszt perform- 
ance, according to Widor, was the deliberate tempo 
and the marked rhythm. Even in 1878 the average 
speeds were higher than those taken by Liszt. Now, 
says Widor, “speed spoils everything. The pace is 
set by the taxi-motor.” The same complaint was 
made by the philosopher Herbert Spencer, who was 
a great music lover. In his younger days he often 
accompanied George Elliot to concerts when she was 
a journalist. In his essay on The Corruption of 
Music he says: 

A dominant trait of brilliant musical execution is rapidity. 
\ Saltareilo or a Tarantelle is easy enough, provided it be 
played slowly. The skill is shown in playing it with great 
speed; and teachers incite their pupils to achieve this great 
speed. The result is gradually to raise the standard of 
time, and the conception of what is the appropriate time is 
everywhere being changed in the direction of acceleration 

. the rate chosen being usually such as to destroy the 

sentiment. 
Musicians might be inclined to scoff at the criticism 
of a man of science like Spencer. But when a musi- 
cian of the eminence of Liszt played many pieces 
much slower than they are usually played, and when 
a musical artist of the standing of Charles Widor 
says “speed spoils everything,” the question demands 
the serious attention of music students. 

Take, for example, the last movement of. Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto. Probably no composition 
in the whole repertory of musicians has been so 
much accelerated. Mendelssohn indicated the speed, 
not by a number on the metronome, but by the lyrical 
character of the theme he has given to the cellos 
which accompany the brilliant passages of the solo 
instrument near the end. This beautiful melody 
becomes nothing but a scramble after notes when 
the movement is played at great speed. Many very 
fine violinists are but following the fashion of the 
day ; and other violinists great and small do the same. 
But if Mendelssohn came back, what a surprise the 
violin world would have. And how beautiful that 
last movement would sound with the added sentiment 
of a musical poet! 

Widor, speaking about Liszt’s accompaniment of 
Schubert’s “Erlking, says: “There again he played 
with the inspired slow rhythm which delighted us.” 

No doubt Liszt played at the speed intended by 
Schubert, who did not write his accompaniment as 
a test of the wrist-endurance and octave-skill of the 
pianist. When played considerably slower than the 
usual rush of the present day’s performance, and with 
a slight accent on the first and third beats, and in 
strict time, the song becomes Schubertian and ijoses 
its taxi-motor character, as Widor calls it. Need- 
less to say, the Liszt transcription of the Erlking 
becomes comprehensible when played at the speed 
Liszt had in mind when writing those very wide- 
spread chords. 

In the days of Bach and Handel the speed was 
still less marked. Mozart would be amazed to hear 
his Marriage of Figaro overture played today at a 
pace at least double, if not three times, the speed of 
his day. But, as the ancient Romans used to say, 
“Other times have other manners.” This quickened 
pace is but the expression of our age, and it would 
perhaps be impossible for us to accept the actual 
speed of the old masters in the performance of their 
music now. But we need not “add insult to injury,” 
so to speak, and allow the display of technical skill 
to kill the finer qualities of so many compositions. 


March 8, 1930 
ABOUT GALLI-CURCI AND BUDAPEST 


The admirers of Amelita Galli-Curci in this coun- 
try (and undoubtedly in other countries) are puzzled 
at the reports from Budapest that the famous colora- 
tura soprano was unsuccessful when she appeared 
as guest artist at the opera there last week. 

The MusicaL Courier was also puzzled, and 
promptly got busy to find out how it was possible 
for an artist like Galli-Curci to fail anywhere. As 
a result this paper is in a position to state that the 
prima-donna contracted a cold on the trip from 
Prague (where she enjoyed her customary great suc- 
cess) to Budapest, and that she begged the manage- 
ment to postpone her operatic appearances. This 
they would not do, as their schedule, they said, made 
it impossible. So the diva underwent some hurried 
doctoring and bravely went on, knowing she was 
in far from the best of voice. The result was, it 
seems, far from the usual Galli-Curci triumph—A 
FACT THAT CERTAIN PARTIES INTER- 
ESTED IN THE CAREER OF ANOTHER 
SINGER GREATLY MAGNIFIED AND 
CAUSED TO BE REPORTED IN GROSSLY 
EXAGGERATED FORM. 

This true version of the Budapest affair should 
reassure Mme. Galli-Curci’s friends and admirers 
everywhere. And that it is the true version is born 
out by the fact that, at the same time the singer was 
trying to postpone the operatic appearances, she actu- 
ally did put off her two Budapest concerts until April. 
Mme. Galli-Curci left New York a short time ago 
in the best of voice and health, and if the Budapest 
reports were true it would mean that within a few 
weeks she had lost both—which is manifestly absurd. 


atcpelccinaine 
GRAINGER DISCUSSES CHORAL MUSIC 


The Westchester Choral Society’s yearbook in- 
cludes a discussion by Percy Grainger of choral 
music in connection with the sixth annual music 
festival to be held at the Westchester Community 
Center, White Plains, May 22, 23 and 24. 

Mr. Grainger commends choral singing as a means 
of becoming musical through taking part in music 
regularly, and calls attention to the fact that the lofty 
utterances of our greatest art geniuses have generally 
been vocal and most often choral. Mr. Grainger 
also points out that America is still far behind Euro- 
pean countries in choral singing. He highly com- 
mends such organizations as the Westchester Choral 
groups as a means of building up American choral 
traditions. 

Mr. Grainger says what many others have said, 
and perhaps the influence of his great name and his 
universal popularity will lead to material results. It 
is certainly to be hoped. One finds difficulty in un- 
derstanding why America should be orchestra-minded 
and band-minded, as it certainly is, but not chorus- 
minded. One reason presumably is that most ama- 
teur singers are such terribly poor sight readers that 
the interminable rehearsals necessary to the learning 
of any choral composition become irksome ; whereas 
orchestra and band players read most of the music 
played fairly well at sight. 
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DESERVING OF RECOGNITION 


The persistent effort to get recognition for Ameri- 
can army band leaders continues. Many prominent 
musicians have given the movement their endorse- 
ment. It appears that recognition of bandmasters 
in the United States is lower than anywhere else in 
the world. According to statements received, Ameri- 
can band leaders were commissioned during the 
World War “in order to conceal the disparity that 
existed between our bands and those of our allies.” 
The bands would naturally improve if the army 
rank were higher for band leaders and the pay 
larger, as the service would then become more at- 
tractive to first class musicians. Many of the band 
leaders who are in the United States service today 
are first class musicians, but they are serving at a 
sacrifice, and, unless something is done to prevent 
it, will certainly sooner or later find positions where 
their musicianship is more worthily recognized. 


a. ors 


PRESIDENT HOOVER ON AMERICAN 
OPERA 

The American Opera Company, whose excellent 
presentations of opera in English have won nation- 
wide admiration, in its drive for funds to put it on 
a permanent basis can proudly point to the following 
words of President Hoover, who wrote to Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth: “I am glad to learn of your 
interest in the American Opera Company. It is a 
vital movement to establish a national organization 
for young American singers, composers and writers.” 
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“Canned” 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

Recently I sent you a letter which was 
sent to the New York Evening Sun, and 
which you kindly published. . Since that time 
two other letters have appeared in the Sun, 
and I am sending them to you in the hope 
that you will reproduce them in your Read- 
ers’ Forum: 

“I am rather interested in the subject 
brought up by ‘Impatient.’ To be quite 
frank, | am a rather selfish individual, and 
although I admire the fight being put up by 
the ousted musicians, I am more stirred by 
the desire to get my money’s worth. 

“Somehow or other a real live person 
gives me a greater thrill than the ‘sound’ of 
one. Maybe it’s because there is a chance 
for error. I have listened to good orchestras 
play at times like street bands, and I have 
heard ‘cheesy’ orchestras play so it sounded 
(to me, at least) like a reincarnation of the 
New York Symphony. I suppose it is be- 
cause of the erratic nature of their playing 
that I enjoy them. Imagine the trumpet 
player in one of the ‘sound’ pictures hitting a 
‘blue’ note, or, better still, imagine the lead- 
er of the ‘sound’ orchestra responding to 
applause with an inspired encore. 

“Tt seems to me that the theaters them- 
selves are the losers. I, for one, go out of 
my way to a theater where I can find actors 
in the ‘flesh and blood,’ and an orchestra 
that responds if you stick it with a pin. I 
guess I am not the only one, judging from 
the shifting of the movie crowds. 

“It is strange that people will-not dance 
to victrola or a radio, but they will listen to 
‘sound’ pictures (thank God, they call it 
‘sound’ and not music). 

“T guess it is useless to complain, though 
I wake up in a refrigerator, go to work 
like a canned sardine, get ‘canned’ from the 
job, come home to a canned supper, and then 
some nice ‘canned’ music at the theater ; and 
I hear they intend to put us in airtight cans 
when we die. 

“Lord, forgive these mortals. 
not what they ‘can.’ 
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“T am not a musician, but I do enjoy good 
music, and I, too, have wondered why the 
picture producers have given us these hor- 
ribly noisy talkies and so much poor singing 
and poor music to replace the quiet and 
peaceful silent pictures with good music. 

“We have no choice but to put up with 
them or stay away. 

“T used to be a movie fan, but no more. 
The movie house used to be a place of rest 
and relaxation as well as pleasure, but with 
the new talkies it’s impossible to find either.” 

DISAPPOINTED. 

Both these letters are so clear and to the 
point that I am sure their publication in the 
MusicaL Courter will be helpful. 

Yours truly, 
Ear SICK. 
New York, February 27, 1930. 


From the American Guild of Music 


Teachers 
St. Paul, February 18, 1930. 


Editor, The Musical Courier: 

Thank you for the kind words in the 
Musicat Courter of February 8, regarding 
our National Organizing Bulletin. 

We feel, though, that you have somewhat 
misunderstood the policy of the American 
Guild of Music Teachers regarding the 
teaching standards it has adopted. Our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws definitely require only 
that Guild “teaching standards and courses 
in each grade shall conform substantially to 
those of the Royal Academy, Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, and the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians, all of London; the American 
Guild of Organists, the Progressive Series 
and the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
provided further than no special Methods or 
Lists of Composition, Studies or Exercises 
shall be adhered to.” 

The works mentioned in your review were 
adopted merely to give our members some 
general idea or outline of the ground to be 
covered in preparing students for certifica- 
tion, and are not required in actual study 
Unless the Teacher So Desires. Members 
of the Guild may use any work of equal 
worth, basing the study upon the standards 
of the aforementioned schools and societies 
in the qualification of students. If students 
or our teachers can pass the examinations 
formulated by the Guild Technical Board 
(consisting of nineteen members) that is all 
that is necessary. Ample provision has been, 
and will be, made to leave the way open for 
the utmost freedom in teaching. It is the 
grade and quality of the work alone that 
counts—not the method. 

We heartily agree that the establishment 
of arbitrary teaching standards, i. e., the 
adoption exclusively of any definite standard 
or course of study (because of the variety 
of pedagogical schools and wide difference of 
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opinion in these matters) would be extreme- 
ly detrimental not only to the musical art but 
to the Guild as well. It is partly for this 
reason that we oppose the establishment of a 
National Conservatory which would tend to- 
ward the establishment of such standards. 
“A National Conservatory,” as you rightly 
say, “would be just as narrowing as the use 
of any single, universal method of teaching,” 
and we strongly oppose such policies. All 
art, especially music, must ever remain free 
from dogmatic control. 

We are pleased to note your attitude in 
this matter and to have this opportunity to 
place ourselves on record. 

we sincerely yours, 
. G. HINDERER, president. 
The American Guild of Music Teachers, Inc. 


Letter From Sigmund Spaeth 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 


A certain Mr. Simon is using my name 

without my permission in connection with a 
projected “Who Is Who in Radio,” which 
he claims is connected with “Who Is Who 
in Music,” of which I was the editor last 
year. 
There is absolutely no connection between 
Mr. Simon’s proposed publication and “Who 
Is Who in Music.” Mr. Simon’s use of my 
name and that of “Who Is Who in Music” 
is entirely without authority. 

I shall appreciate your publication of this 
letter for the information of radio artists 
who may have been approached by Mr. 
Simon. 

With thanks for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) StcmuNp SPAETH. 


Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 39) 


singing his aria commendably, and Max 
Bloch as the old clothes man, with his “Mar- 
chand d’Habits! Avez, vous des habits a 
Vendr’?” The artists, workmen and sewing 
girls were well impersonated, the dressmak- 
ing establishment scene being most amusing. 

Mr. Von Wymetal’s stage direction 
showed skill and Mr. Urban’s settings, par- 
ticularly the view of Paris from Montmartre, 
were wholly admirable. 

The opera had been prepared by Louis 
Hasselmans, who, it seemed at times, allowed 
the performance to become sluggish. This 
was particularly noticeable in the first act 
and first scene of the act following. The 
score of Louise somehow now seems old- 
fashioned and the general performance was 
lifeless, except for a few spots. Maybe with 
added hearings, it will take on new life and 
spirit. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, Marcu 1 

The third performance of The Barber of 
Seville on Saturday evening brought Nina 
Morgana in the role of Rosina for the first 
time this season. Mme. Morgana scored a 
personal success—and that quite without ef 
fort. In excellent voice, she sang the florid 
music with an agility and vocal charm that 
found full appreciation. She acted the part 
with archfulness and grace, and made one of 
the most delightful looking Rosinas seen in a 
long time. And how refreshing it was to 
have someone in the part who really was 
ideally suited to its demands! The audience 
rewarded Mme. Morgana with rounds of 
applause, especially after the Una voce poco 
fa. Others in the cast were Tokatyan, de 
Luca, Malatesta and Gandolfi, with Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducting a spirited per- 
formance. 

Sunpay Niciut Concert, Marcu 2 


There were no visiting artists on Sunday 
night, but an enjoyable program was pro- 
vided by Thalia Sabanieeva, Julia Claussen, 
Nanette Guilford, Grace Divine, Frederick 
Jagel, George Cehanovsky and Friedrich 
Schorr, with the orchestra, under Pierre 
Henrotte. 

Excerpts from Traviata, Aida, Tann- 
haeuser, Die Walkuere, Faust, Samson et 
Dalila, Carmen, Mignon, Thais (violin solo 
by Mario Vitetta), Rigoletto and L’Africana 
figured on the program, which was admir- 
ably performed as a whole. 


David T . Babcock President of 
Los Angeles Opera 


The Los Angeles Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting, elected David T. 
Babcock president to succeed Gurney E. 
Newlin, who has held the office for the last 
three years. Mr. Newlin now becomes first 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Babcock, until the recent election, held the 
office of vice-president. 

Russell McD. Taylor was, at the same 
meeting, elected to the office of secretary, and 
is also a member of the executive committee. 
Lyman McFie and William Clary were 
added to the executive committee. Robert I. 
Rogers continues as treasurer, an office 
which he has held since the organization of 
the association in 1924. 

Plans are being made to present several 
operas never before given in Los Angeles, 
with stars from the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago opera companies. 
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George Morgan’s Activities 


Harriet Steel Pickernell announces the 
following recent activities of George Morgan, 
baritone: January 6, at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York City; 18, New Britain, Conn.; 
February 4, again soloist in Baltimore; 16, 
in Waterbury. His most recent engagement 
was scheduled with the Schubert Club of 
Stamford, Conn. Mr. Morgan has had an 
extremely busy season, and on March 24, 
leaves for Europe where he will fulfill a 
number of concert engagements in seven 
different countries. 


Kasner Artist on Radio 


Mabel Kern, lyric soprano, who has been 
heard on programs of several radio stations 
this season, was heard on a recent Friday 
evening over Station WMSG in “a cycle of 
songs out of memory’s note-book.” Miss 
Kern’s concerts are a regular feature on 
Wednesday afternoons and Friday evenings 
from this broadcasting studio. 

Miss Kern’s latest program consisted of 
five numbers, in addition to the interpolated 





Receipts of Boston Mac- 
Dowell Benefit 


Word has been received to the effect 
that the recent benefit given in Boston 
for the MacDowell Colony of Peter- 
borough netted the sum of $4,600. The 
work for this great undertaking is 
gradually netting tangible results and 
it would seem that soon the total 
amount for the mortgage fund will 
have been attained. 











theme of Memories by Karl and Van Aly- 
styne. They were: Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, O Dry Those Tears, A Med- 
ley of Southern Songs (as arranged by 
Emerson Stiles), Were My Song with 
Wings Provided, and the ever-delightful 
Spring’s A Lovable Ladye (Keith Elliott.) 

Miss Kern is a pupil of Diana Kasner, 
who accompanied her at the piano as a spe- 
cial guest of Station WMSG. 








Obituary 


MARIO SAMMARCO 


The death of the celebrated baritone, 
Mario Sammarco, in Milan, during the first 
week in February, is widely regretted, as 
there is scarcely a country where he was 
not admired not only as an artist, but as a 
man. His lovable nature and warm sym- 
pathetic character endeared him to every- 
body. For years he was one of the leading 
singers at Covent Garden, where Hammer- 
stein found him and took him to Manhattan 
Opera House for three seasons. 

The last years of his life wore heavily 
upon him; the loss of his son in the war 


THE LATE MARIO SAMMARCO, 

renowned Italian baritone, who recently 

died in Milan. (Photo by Ermini, 
Milan). 


was a sorrow from which he never recov 
ered and which drove him into a retirement 
only disturbed by the pupils to whom he 
completely devoted himself. 

As an artist, his genius for creating and 
portraying character was appreciated by 
every great opera audience in the world, and 
it can safely be said that his portrayal of 
certain roles, such as Carlo Gerard in Che- 
nier, has never been excelled. The rebirth 
of Scala in 1918 was due to his energy. 
With Scandiani, now the general director of 
the theater, he organized a season that re- 
sulted in a net profit of four hundred thou- 
sand lira, no mean achievement in a coun- 
try like Italy, and during a period of ex- 
treme financial depression. 

With the passing of Arkel, Lucenti, and 
3attistini last year, and now Sammarco, the 
remaining members of the last generation’s 
golden age of singing are reduced to a mere 
handful. 

ELIAS HARTMAN 

The death is reported of Elias Hartman at 
Havana, Cuba, on March 1. He was eighty- 
three years of age. Surviving him are two 
sons and his daughter, Mrs. Josefin Hartman 
Vollmer, well-known vocal instructor and 
for many years accompanist for Schumann- 
Heink. 

FRANK E. WADE 

Frank E. Wade, former vice-president of 
the American Piano Company, died on 
March 3 at the age of fifty-six, while re- 
turning from New York to his home in 
Syracuse. Death was caused by a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was very well known in 
music trade circles, having been connected 
with the industry since 1906, in which year 
he organized the Amphion Company. In his 
collegiate days at Yale he was a star track- 
man and also a member of the varsity foot- 
ball team. Mr. Wade was nationally known 





as the originator of the “war chest” plan, 
which he developed in 1917 for consoli- 
dating all charitable fund solicitation under 
a single head and making one appeal each 
year. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Silsbee Wade, two daughters, Anna 
and Margaret, and one son, William H. 
Wade. 
ANGELINA GINI 

The death of Angelini Gini at the age of 
sixty-four, which occurred in Milan on low 
uary 2, will be sad news to many Amer- 
icans, Gini taught classic and ballet dane- 
ing at the Scala School for over twenty 
years and it was to her private, perfection 
courses that pupils came from all over the 
world. American singers in particular used 
to go to her for lessons in plastique, and 
infinite numbers of debutantes owe to her 
their grace of movement on the stage. 

The late prima ballerina and present di- 
rectress of the ballet school of La Scala, 
Cia Fornaroli, was one of Gini’s pupils, 

Previous to her activities as a teacher, 
she toured, among other countries, France, 
Germany, Russia and Spain. Once, at the 
Liceo of Barcelona her extraordinary toe 
dancing and powers of endurance aroused 
such admiration that she was invited to 
undertake a long “rambla” on her toes, the 
successful progression of which was followed 
by a crowd that only Spain could produce, 
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of the Scala School of Dancing, 
one of her favorite pupils. 


with 


and at the finish she was completely coy- 
ered with flowers. 

It was in Geneva that she sustained a dis- 
location which soon made her abandon her 
theatrical career, for when she was finally, 
cured, her mother’s death disheartened her 
to such a degree that she could never make 
up her mind to begin dancing again. 

Gini’s untimely death was the result of 
pneumonia. The dancer's lovable disposition 
won her the affection and friendship of 
nearly everybody with whom she came in 
contact, and especially the unbounded ado- 
ration of her pupils. 

ALICE VERLET 

Alice Verlet, Belgian coloratura soprano, 
who was a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company in 1915 and 1916, died in Brussels 
on February 14, at the age of fifty-seven 
She made her debut at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels (her birthplace), when 
eighteen years of age, and two years later 
appeared with success at the Paris Opera 
Comique. Later she sang in opera at Co 
vent Garden, London. 

Mile. Verlet last sang in this country in 
1922, and then taught in New York until 
1928. Afterwards she opened a studio in 
Paris. The deceased is survived by her 
mother, who is now living in Brussels. 
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Prokofieff in Triple Role 
With Chicago Symphony 


Appears in Three Concerts During the Week as Composer, Pianist and 
Conductor—Civic Orchestra, Under Delamarter, Plays Mozart— 
Recitalists Include Winifred Macbride, Rabinovitch, Heifetz, 
Berkman and Von Turk-Rohn—Mischakoff Makes His 
First Appearance as Soloist with Chicago Symphony 
Since His Appointment as New Concertmaster 
—Conservatory and School Notes 

Other Items of Interest. 


Macbride, English 
gave a recital 
before a 
Heard in 
she revealed 


Cxicaco.—W inifred 
pianist, well remembered here, 
at the Playhouse on February 23, 
large and enthusiastic audience. 
the Brahms sonata in F minor, 
once again all the fine pianistic qualities 
that have placed her so high in the front 
rank of women pianists. Her reading of the 

3rahms was that of a performer who, though 
religious in rendering the message of the 
composer, shows personality and originality. 
She drew from the piano a brilliant tone, big 
in dynamics and lovely in pianissimos. When 
referring to such pianists as Winifred Mac- 
bride one no longer needs to praise technic, 
but to stress on interpretation, which, as 
stated before, left nothing to be desired. It 
may be added that the program was ar- 
ranged with a desire to please the serious 
musician and was made up principally of 
works by Bach-Tausig, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt and Rachmaninoff. 


CLARA RABINOVITCH 


Another pianist who attracted a large audi- 
ence was Clara Rabinovitch, who played 
on the same afternoon at the Studebaker 
Theater. Here is a big talent, a beautiful 
woman, a brainy and scholarly pianist. Heard 
only in the Chopin sonata in B minor, she 
impressed as a pianist well worth hearing, 
one who possesses ten flexible, steel fingers 
which respond quickly to her most minute 
desire and bring out the beauties contained 
in a composition such as the one under re- 
view. She, too, drew from her piano beauti- 
ful effects in colorful tonality, and to state 


that she made a deep impression, expresses 


the reaction of the audience, which was most 
generous in its applause. 
HEIFETZ 


Heifetz held a large audience in the hollow 
of his hand when he played his recital at the 
Civic Opera House on February 23. To 
Heifetz is due a debt of gratitude for going 
off the beaten path to compile a program 
that was unusual in that it contained for the 
most part numbers seldom heard on violin 
programs and which were unusually inter- 
esting and enjoyable as well. Because of its 
unusualness, the program is printed here- 
with: Sonata in F minor, by Tremais; 
Largo on the G String, Clerambault ; Tam- 
bouri, Rameau-Achron; Chaconne by Bach; 
Liapounoff Concerto; Castelnuovo- Tedesco’s 
Notturno; Milhaud’s Sumare, An einsamer 
Quelle, by Strauss ;Horra Staccatto (Dinico- 
Heifetz), and Presto (Honegger). Need 
one add that the young wizard played 
superbly and was vociferously applauded? 

ADELAIDE BERKMAN 

Another young pianist who deserved our 
attention on Sunday afternoon was Adelaide 
Berkman, in a recital at the Civic Theater. 
That Miss Berkman has been well taught 
was evidenced by the manner in which she 
played the difficult Friedmann-Bach-Stradal 
organ concerto. In this intricate number she 
disclosed impeccable technic, and if her tone 
was at times harsh, she made up for that 
fault by stupendous dynamics. Her pianistic 
baggage is of considerable importance, and 
if she were to give more attention to tone 
quality she would no doubt occupy a prom- 
inent place among the pianists of her sex. 
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As it is, her equipment is unusual and she 
greatly pleased her hearers. Miss Berkman 
has received her training under the able 
guidance to Isadore Buchhalter. 

Civic ORCHESTRA 

Orchestra concerts are not as well attended 
here as they should be. True, in the series 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, Orchestra Hall is 
usually sold out, but the same cannot be 
said of the same orchestra’s Saturday night 
concerts, nor of those of any other orchestra 
here. Such a state of affairs should not exist 
when the Civic Orchestra gives its monthly 
concerts. The organization is well worth 
supporting, and the public at large may have 
been wrongly informed concerning — the 
worth of that organization, which, it is true, 
was made up with the purpose of developing 
symphony players; but the majority of those 
young men could sit in the ranks of the best 
symphony orchestras. They have been well 
trained and respond to the demands of their 
conductor, who on this occasion was Eric 
Delamarter. 

Mozart is probably one of the most difficult 
composers to be well interpreted by a young 
orchestra. His music, seemingly easy, de- 
mands an elegant and refined rendition, and 
that aristocracy of manner, though not at all 
times in evidence in the Civic Orchestra’s 
rendition of his Symphony in G minor, was 
sufficiently indicated to show the ability of 
this orchestra and the acumen of its con- 
ductor. Mr. Delamarter has grown by leaps 
and bounds as a conductor, one whose only 
drawback is the title that must weigh so 
heavily on his shoulders, “assistant con- 
ductor.” His assistance has been most ser- 
viceable not only to the Civic Orchestra but 
also to the Chicago Symphony. 

The soloist of the day was Sara Ann 
McCabe, who possesses a lovely soprano 
voice which she uses with understanding and 
skill. Her singing of the difficult Bizet 
Tarantelle, which was scored for orchestra 
by Eric Delamarter, was of a high order. 
The voice is rather large, even in all regis- 
ters, and of that luscious quality to be found 
among the Celts. Her diction has much to 
recommend it, and her phrasing showed un- 
mistakably that she has been well trained. 
After the intermission she sang a group of 
Old Irish Songs, also arranged by Dela- 
marter, and in that group she impressed 
even more favorably, as she showed greater 
feeling for that type of music and added an 
encore. The Gounod Ave Maria, beautifully 
rendered, won her salvos of plaudits. 

BARONESS OLGA VoN TuRK-ROHN 

The standing room only sign could have 
been displayed outside the Civic Theater 
when the Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn 
gave her song recital there on February 23. 
The Baroness has a legion of admirers, 
students galore and a host of friends, who 
upon her appearance on the stage showed 
their affection by giving the recitalists as 
tempestuous a welcome as we have heard 
here this season. 

Jeautifully gowned, the singer smiled to 
every corner of the hall, and it was many 
minutes before she could proceed with her 
program, which was opened with a group 
by Handel and Mozart and followed by one 
by Schubert. Later in the evening she sang 
songs by Giordani, Paisiello, Tirindelli, De- 
libes, Chaminade, Grieg, Farley, Gilberte and 
Besly. A polyglot, the Baroness is as much 
at home when singing Italian, French, Eng- 
lish or German, and she has long been rec- 
ognized as a fine interpreter of lieder, chan- 
and songs. Her success after each 
number attested the pleasure derived by her 
listeners, and at the concluson of each num- 
ber she was asked for extras. 

Charles Lurvey contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening with fine piano accom- 
paniments, as did Jan Chiapusso, the assisting 
artist, in several piano solos. 
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MISCHAKOFF WITH ORCHESTRA 

The nineteenth Friday-Saturday program 
of the Chicago Symphony, on February 21 
and 22, served to introduce the new concert- 
master who is to take over Jacques Gordon’s 
chair at the end of the season when the 
latter leaves Chicago to devote his entire 
time and efforts to the Gordon String Quartet 
and locate in the East. Mischa Mischakoff, 
as has already been announced in the Must- 
cAL Courter, is the new first violinist, and 
by his playing of the Tschaikowsky D major 
concerto on this program substantiated the 
choice of the orchestra’s management. That 
he is well equipped technically, musically and 
intelligently was made apparent throughout 
his fine rendition, and that he will prove 
highly popular with the orchestra patrons 
was indicated by the reception accorded him 
on this occasion. 

Bossi’s Intermezzi Goldoniani for String 
Orchestra and Strauss’ Symphonia Domes- 
tica formed the balance of the program. 

VitaLy SCHNEE TO PLAy Novet ProGRAM 

With a constant present un- 
hackneyed programs, Vitaly Schnee is ever 
delving into the piano literature to find 
new and interesting numbers. Thus for his 
annual Chicago recital at the Civic Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, April 6, he has built 
a program that observes the conventions and 
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achieves novelty at the same time. Several 
first performances will be featured—a sona- 
tina by John Ireland, the Rondo Alla Zin- 
garese from Brahms piano quartet in an 
arrangement by Dohnanyi, and Bach’s ar- 
rangements of the Marcello concerto in D 
minor and Vivaldi’s concerto in D major. 
The program will also contain the Glazounoff 
B flat minor sonata, Two Etudes of Scriabin, 
and Miaskowsky’s Whims. 
EstHer Harris IN FLoripa 

Esther Harris, president of the Chicago 
College of Music, is enjoying a few weeks’ 
vacation in Florida and Cuba. She will have 
visited Jacksonville, Miami, Key West and 
Palm Beach, before going to Havana. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Heniot Levy, pianist of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory, appeared recently 
before the Alumnae Club of Phi Beta Fra- 
ternity in a performance of his quintet for 
piano and strings. 

The Conservatory Opera Class is broadcast- 
ing operas over WCFL every Thursday eve- 
ning at 8:00 o’clock. Thus far excerpts from 


the operas Carmen, Pagliacci, Haensel and 
FRANCESCO 
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Gretel, and Rigoletto, have been presented. 
Operas to be sung in the near future are 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Trovatore, Mignon, 
Butterfly and Faust. 

Allen Spencer, pianist of the faculty, ap- 
peared in a recital recently at St. Mary’s 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gaylord Browne, artist-violin pupil, has 
been appointed concertmaster of the National 
High School Orchestra, which is composed 
of 325 selected players from the high schools 
of all parts of the country. This orchestra 
is now playing concerts in New York, Wash- 
ington and other Eastern cities, under the 
direction of Joseph Maddy. 

The Conservatory Junior Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Kenneth Fiske, assisted 
by junior piano pupils of Louise Robyn and 
violin pupils of Kenneth Fiske, will be pre- 
sented in a program on March 22. 

Mildred and Marion Hegenberger, pianist 
and violinist, artist-students of Heniot Levy 
and Scott Willits, gave a joint recital before 
the Winnetka Music Club on February 24. 

A recital by piano pupils of Adalbert 
Huguelet was given in Studio Theater on 
February 26. 4 

Pupils of Dorothy Ginsberg of the piano 
faculty and Rachel Major of the violin 
faculty of the American Conservatory, were 
heard in recital in Conservatory Hall on 
February 26. 


PROKOFIEFF WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Serge |Prokofieff, distinguished Russian 
composer, pianist and conductor, appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
those three capacities at three concerts dur- 
ing the week and in each he scored heavily. 
At the regular Tuesday afternoon concert he 
played his own Concerto in D flat and con- 
ducted his Divertimento, the latter having 
its first performance in America. At the 
Friday and Saturday concerts he directed his 
Le Pas d’Acier and played his second piano 
concerto in G minor. 

Prokofieff, who has the reputation of be- 
ing an ultra-modern composer, demonstrated 
on these occasions that he still believes in 
melody and though his compositions are of 
the so-called modern texture, the ear at no 
time was irritated by discordance. Reviewing 
the numbers as a whole, we classify them as 
interesting, beautifully orchestrated, colorful 
and original. It is paying Prokofieff a great 
compliment to state that he is as efficient 
with the baton as with the pen and as a 
pianist he ranks among the foremost per- 
formers. He scored a huge success with the 
audiences and his popularity in our midst 
increased many fold. 

During the week Eric Delamater conduct- 
ed all performances, the excellence of which 
again proved him an efficient orchestra lead- 
er, a gifted musician who, not yet content 
with his art, is steadily improving it, judg- 
ing from the marked progress noted at each 
new appearance. Under his able baton at 
the Tuesday concert, the Chicago Symphony 
gave illuminating readings of the Dvorak 
Husitska overture, Mozart’s Haffner Sere- 
nade in D major and the Chadwick Tam 
O’Shanter ballade, besides giving excellent 
support to the soloist in the concerto. At 
the Friday-Saturday concerts he led the or- 
chestra through stirring readings of the 
Haydn Oxford Symphony and Dukas Dance 
Poem, The Peri. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

Ralph Squires, pianist, artist-pupil of 

Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies, was 
soloist at the monthly luncheon-reception of 
the AEtna Life Insurance District Associa- 
tion at the Great Northern Hotel on Febru- 
ary 13. 
Elsie Chandler, pianist, pupil of Mollie 
Margolies, appeared in a benefit recital for 
the Mu Phi Epsilon Chapter of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis., on 
February 13. Miss Chandler was formerly 
a student of the University and a member of 
the chapter. Valeria Hill-Brown, pianist, 
another pupil of Miss Margolies, gave a lec- 
ture-recital at the East Side School, Geneva, 
Ill, February 20. Mrs. Brown will also 
give an evening concert for a joint meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher’s Associations of 
Geneva, on March 11. 

Nancy Berg, dramatic soprano, artist-pupil 
of Mme. Arimondi, was the soloist at the 
recent annual banquet of the Northern States 
Power Company, at the Lowry Hotel in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Maxmillian H. Schachner has an- 
nounced the Walton Pyre /Poetry Mornings 
to be given at Deerpath Inn at Lake Forest, 
Thursday mornings at eleven, during March 
and April. The programs will consist of in- 
terpretations of modern and classic poetry 
and also adaptations of poetic drama. The 
opening program is to be poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling on March 20. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Frank B. Webster has recently been made 
representative for the United States of the 
Victoria College of Music, with which the 
American Academy of Music is affiliated. 
Mr. Webster recently distinguished himself 
by directing and singing the basso part in 
the musical cycle, In a Persian Garden, by 
Liza Lehmann, the original score of which 
he brought to this country. 
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Four hundred enthusiastic listeners 
greeted Margot and Betty Hartman, who 
were presented in concert recently by the 
American Academy of Music at Fuller Hall. 
They were assisted by a pupil of Santo 
Santucci. 

Anne Hyatt is musical editor, with Jud- 
son Eldridge, of the New Writer, having 
charge of the music department. 

Co_tuMBIA ScHooL oF Music Nores 


Arthur Kraft was in the city for a few 
days and spent considerable time in the 
school. Among other recent visitors were 
several of the former teachers who are now 
living away from the city. Natalie Robinson 
came up from Cincinnati to attend the or- 
chestral concert and to renew her work with 
Ludwig Becker. Olive Kriebs, who is liv- 
ing in New York, also spent several days 
visiting her friends and another visitor was 
Lois Weigert Pickrum who has become a 
New Yorker. The three girls are all mem- 
bers of Mu Iota Chapter and social events 
were planned in their honor. 

Marion Hall, pianist from the class of 
Walter Spry, gave a recital in her home 
city, Greeley, Colo., the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and, judging from the press comments, 
was enthusiastically received and got un- 
limited praise for her performance. 

The Evanston branch is now located in its 
new quarters on Chicago Avenue, Evanston. 
The pupils in this branch are to have the 
advantage of ensemble classes in charge of 
Phyllis Gaylord Becker and this work is now 
being organized. 

Marion Briel’s beautiful composition, 
Carillon, arranged for the Columbia School 
Chorus, has just been received from the pub- 
lishers and Miss Westervelt has put it in 
rehearsal in preparation for the annual 
choral concert of March 20. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Gordon Campbell’s Pupil Stars in 
Opera 


Gordon Campbell of Chicago is justly 
proud of his artist pupil, Edward Molitore, 
who, during the recent season of the Boston 
Opera Company, made a profound impression 
on all the critics and the public as well. 
This is not Mr. Molitore’s first success by 
any means, as the furore he created several 
years ago with the De Feo Opera Company 
brought forth much flattering acclaim and 
interesting offers. 

What the Boston critics had to say re- 
garding Mr. Molitore’s voice and singing 
would convince one that Chicago’s distin- 
guished coach, accompanist and teacher, Gor- 
don Campbell, has something serious to say 
on the subject of singing. That Mr. Molitore 
has “a voice of manly timbre, yet of lyric 
smoothness, admirably controlled,” was the 
opinion expressed by the reviewer for the 
Boston Globe when the tenor sang Don Jose 
in Carmen. “As he gained in convincing 
portrayal from scene to scene” in the same 
opera, “so his voice grew” and “the com- 
pany will find in him a valuable tenor” was 
expressed by the Transcript writer. That 
he “used his brilliant tenor voice skilfully, 
and sang with expressiveness as delightful 
as it was unexpected, for the ordinary Don 
Jose is inclined to be wooden in song and 
love-making” was the opinion of the Herald 
critic. 

As Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly he 
“sang with beautiful tone and phrasing,” ac- 
cording to the Boston Herald writer, and 
the Globe reviewer found him “an unusually 
pleasing Pinkerton, achieving a_ beautiful 
lyricism in song and acting with intelligence,” 
and the Transcript writer found his voice 
“the more expressive because not forced.” 


Wilmington Student Orchestras 


Give Concert 


A concert of splendid artistry and musi- 
cianship was listened to by a capacity audi- 
ence of over 600 persons, when the Student 
Orchestras of Wilmington, Del., under the 
direction of Edna Turner Bradfield, recently 
presented a program in the ballroom of the 
Hotel duPont Biltmore, Wilmington. The 
Junior Orchestra played numbers by Men- 
delssohn and Sitt, with Evelyn Hart, ten- 
year-old violinist, pupil of Miss Bradfield, 
as soloist in Huber’s concertino for violin. 
Melvin Levitt, also a pupil of Miss Brad- 
field, played Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie-Caprice 
with the senior orchestra, which group of 
players also presented numbers by Mozart, 
Haydn and Tschaikowsky. The combined 
orchestras were heard in works by Rameau, 
Bach and Haydn, while the soloist was 
Irven Whitenack, pupil of Antonio Torello 
at the Curtis Institute, who played the 
Lorenzitt gavotte for double bass. Orches- 
tras, soloists and conductor were accorded 
much praise. 


Widor’s Birthday Celebrated 


The eighty-sixth birthday of Charles Marie 
Widor, celebrated French organist, was com- 
memorated by the advanced students in or- 
gan at the New England Conservatory of 
Music at Jordan Hall, Boston, on February 
21, with a program composed entirely of 
his works. 
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larly beautiful bit of duet playing was done 
by Mr. Bonade, clarinet, and Mr. Tabuteau, 
oboe. The number closed the program in a 
blaze of full orchestral sound. 

ALEXANDER McCurpy, Jr., Gives REcITALS 

Alexander McCurdy, Jr., gave the first of 
a series of five Saturday afternoon Organ 
Recitals on March 1 in the Second Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr. McCurdy is one of the finest of the 

young organists in Philadelphia and afforded 
great pleasure to a good-sized audience. His 
program included Finale from “Grand Piece 
Symphonique” by Cesar Franck; Legend of 
the Mountain, from Seven Pastels from Lake 
€onstance by Karg-Elert; Bourree in D by 
Wallace A. Sabin; Sunrise, from Hours in 
Burgundy by Georges Jacob; The Tumult 
im ~ Praetorium from Passion: Symphony 
by Paul de Maleingreau; and Prelude in B 
minor by Bach. 

Olive Marshall, soprano, was the assisting 
artist, and was heard to excellent advantage 
in the solo, Rejoice Greatly, from Handel's 
The Messiah. 

Mr. McCurdy is organist and choir direc- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church, in 
which the recitals are being given. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet was the or- 
ganization playing at the monthly meeting 
of the Chamber Music Association February 
16. This group of Belgian musicians, con- 
sisting ef A. Onnou, violin; L. Halleux, sec- 
ond yiolin; G. Prevost, viola and R. Maas, 
‘cello, is well known as one of the finest 
string quartets now appearing before a musi- 
cal public. At this concert they gave every 
eviderice that such a reputation is their just 
due; their work from all points can be con 
sidered as of the best. When viewed as in- 
dividual players, or in their remarkable en- 
most exacting critic could find 
no flaw. There was instant response to 
every dynamic, rhythmic or speed require- 
ment, and at times the latter was breathless ; 
but even so, attack was always definite and 
distinct while the releases were remarkable 
hoth as to tonal beauty and precision in end- 
ing a phrase sostenuto or accelerando. 

The program consisted of Beethoven's 
F Minor Quartet, op. 95, Three Novellettes 
(Alla Spagnuola, Interludium—in modo anti- 
co, Orientale) by Glazounoff, closing with 
Cesar Franck’s quartet The Beethoven 
number was splendidly read and performed, 
an outstanding feature being the nicely 
balanced speed of the Allegretto and Lar- 
ghetto in relation to the first movement 
Allegro brio—which was taken at a 
prestissimo unusual but remarkably clear 
and very effective. The Glazounoff group 
showed the artistic perception of the per- 
formers as to contrasts, especially in the 
Interludium. 

The highest mark of the performance was 
reached in the Franck quartet which showed 
the pursuance of the most untiring, zealous 
study and rehearsing, combined with keen 
musical perception. Each of the four move- 
ments was played with fine consideration as 
to its individual character and its bearing 
upon the others. The deep emotional con- 
tent was foremost but not lost in sentimen- 
tality, and expressed the universal emotions 
which speak through the composition of 
Cesar Franck. The Scherzo was notably 
fine in the beauty of the pianissimo tone at 
tained at the very rapid speed in which it 
was played. The Larghetto too, was a fea- 
ture in the matter of tone coloring and well 
regulated speed, which avoided any tendency 
to become tiresome. 


MusiIcaL CLUB 
of the Matinee 


semble, the 
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MATINEE 
The chief feature Musical 
Club concert in the Ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on February 18, was the ap- 
pearance of the Club Piano Ensemble, Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, director. The Ensemble did 


MUSICAL 


some fine work in Haydn’s Symphony No. 3, 
and in Schubert’s Ballet Music from Rosa- 
munde. Special interest was shown in the 
number—Cortege by Del Valle de Paz, clev- 
erly arranged for four pianos by two mem- 
bers of the Ensemble, Marion Dougherty 
and Kathryne L. O’Boyle. Other members 
of the group are Eleanor Shortland Norton, 
Eva Folsum Sully, Elsie Tucker and Helen 
Bader Yost. 

Winifred Clarke, who sang Reger’s Wal- 
deinsamkeit, Hai Luli by Coquard and Into 
the Light by LaForge, was very warmly re- 
ceived. 

Other club members who appeared on the 
program were: Emily Urban, Emilie L. 
3uckley, Dorothea Fox, Myrtle I. Cowdrick, 
Flora A. Ripka, Marie Meyer Ten Broeck 
and Bernard U. Taylor. 

E.izABETH Gest’s Compositions HEARD 

Elizabeth Gest is coming to be one of 
Philadelphia’s best known present-day com- 
posers. 

On February 13, the Philadelphia String 
Simfonietta played Miss Gest’s arrangement 
of an English Country Dance, with fine ef- 
fect, in a concert given at the Penn Athletic 
Club. On February 12, Noah Swayne, bass- 
baritone, as soloist at the Orpheus Club 
concert, sang one of Miss Gest’s songs— 
Down to the Sea, which proved very popu- 
lar, and on February 16 the Weinberg-Folg- 
man-Wissow Trio broadcasted a fine per- 
formance of Miss Gest’s String Trio, from 
station WCAU. All were very cordially re- 
ceived. 

PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SOCIETY 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society gave 
an enjoyable ya of bridge and dancing, 
at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, February 27, 
when features of the program were numbers 
given by the society’s ballet, under the direc- 
tion of Ursula Naughton; tenor solos by 
Samuel Angelson, and piano solos by Alda 
Jana Bechtel from the Julia Keyport Longs- 
dorf studios. 

Mr. J. Norman Lewis 
the affair, which was attended by 
700 people. 

NaTIONAL HiGH 

An event of rare interest took place in 
Philadelphia at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 27, when the National 
High School Orchestra, under the direction 
of Joseph E. Maddy, presented a colossal 
program. 

This concert was under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Music, and was 
largely attended, many of Philadelphia’s 
prominent musicians being present. 

Dr. Herbert J. Tilly, chairman 


was chairman of 
more than 


ScHoot ORCHESTRA 


: of the 
Municipal Music Commission, officially wel- 
comed the orchestra, and conductor, while 
later in the evening Mayor Mackey offered 
his welcome, and introduced George Leroy 
Lindsay, director of music education in 
Philadelphia public schools. Mr. Lindsay 
announced that a scholarship for the orches- 
tra had been made possible by friends, and 
it had _ won this year in open competi- 
tion, by George Kohm, contra-bass player of 
the Frankford High School in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kohm was formally awarded the scholar- 
ship at this time amid much applause. 
Honorable mention was given by the Board 
of Judges to Morris Niedelman, cellist from 
South Philadelphia High School, who was 
also present and received just applause. 

One hundred and seventy-five young people 
from forty-three States made up the personnel 
of the organization at this concert, and did 
some very fine playing. The program con- 
sisted of Les Preludes by Liszt, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pathetique Symphony, and Ernest 
Bloch’s Rhapsody, America. The numbers 
were such as would have been given by or- 
chestras made up of mature musicians of 
long standing, and for this reason it was a 
bit hard to judge the performance, for it 
would be impossible for an orchestra com- 
posed of high school boys and girls, to have 
the musical comprehension or technic to 
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master all these numbers fully. However, 
they gave a very creditable performance and 
there were numerous good musicians among 
the number. The first cellist, flutist, clari- 
netist, trumpet player, and tympanist were 
all excellent. The entire brass choir seemed 
very good. 

Mr. Maddy conducted with a sure touch 
and musicianly knowledge of the scores. 

Joser Wissow IN RECITAL 

Josef Wissow, pianist, gave a notable re- 
cital in Witherspoon Hall, on February 24, 
playing some numbers rarely given on re- 
cital programs. 

His first group included three delightful 
compositions—Jig (originally for Harpsi- 
chord) by Graun-MacDowell, the Gluck- 
3rahms Gavotte, and Tamborin by Rameau- 
Godowsky. These demanded a variety of 
tone, touch and technic, which Mr. Wissow 
ably suited to the needs. Crisp, cleancut 
technic was noticeable throughout the pro- 
gram, while in the Gavotte, the clear, yet 
delicate staccato was a delight. 

The second group consisted of the Brahms 
Rhapsodie in G minor and the interesting 
Scotch Sonata of Mendelssohn's, designated 
on the program Phantasie in F sharp minor. 
It is in three movements, played with only a 
slight pause between. In this, Mr. Wissow 
did some of the most artistic work of the 
evening, displaying fine tone in the Andante, 
wonderful facility in the Presto, and gen- 
erally fine in interpretation. 

The third group was devoted to Chopin— 
the brilliant Scherzo op. 31, delicate Waltz 
in A flat major, Etude op. 10, No. 3, and 
Ftude op. 10, No. 4 

The final group included some very in- 
teresting numbers. Tschaikowsky’s Doumka, 
which was given with attractive tone quality ; 
3y the Brookside by Stojowski, which well 
described its name, also exquisitely played; 
DeFalla’s Ritual Fire Dance, which proved 
very popular, being a noisy, primitive sort 
of number rather modern, with of course 
very pronounced rhythm; Fantasie in B flat 
major by Harl MacDonald, a very pleasing, 
melodious composition with enough modern- 
ism to lend spice; and the Liszt Polonaise 
No. 2, in which technical excellence was shown. 

The audience was large and enthusiastic, 
ig ope an encore, which proved to be 
the C sharp minor Waltz of Chopin, finely 
played. M. M 


Estelle Liebling Studio News Items 


Martha Gale, Helen Cowan, Genevieve 
Jagger and Charles Carver are all appear- 
ing in the Shubert revival of the Count of 
Luxembourg at the Jolson Theatre. 

Thelma Goodman, Mabel Lee, Lillian Her- 
bert and Ralph Jameson have been engaged 
for the new Shubert show, Three Little 
Maids. 

Mildred Byram, soprano, has been added 
to the cast of Roxy and His Gang, singing 
every Monday night over Station WJZ and 
also appearing at the theatre. 

Marie Dimity, Lucy Finkle and Caroline 
Rickman sang over Station WPCH during 
the three Saturdays in February, for the 
Federation of Jewish Charities, and Ger- 
trude Hall, Hortense Sprung, Mae Haft, 
Jean Kalis and Ann Balthy were engaged 
to sing over the same station for the five 
Saturdays in March. 

Berta Winchell, soprano, sang at the an- 
nual banquet for the Foreign Commerce 
Club held at the Hotel Astor on February 11. 

All of the above are products of the Es- 
telle Liebling Studio. 


Shelton Under Friedberg 
Management 


Edgar Shelton, young American pianist, 
who recently gave his second New York 
recital of the season, is now under the ex- 
clusive management of Annie Friedberg. Ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Sun, Mr. 
Shelton is one of the few interesting new 
pianists heard in the metropolis this season. 
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Washington, D. C., for his fourth spring 
season, where on March 5 a comprehensive 
program of his songs and choruses will be 
given. His recent participation, as com- 
poser, and in a brief address, at Spencer 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
brought him many new admirers; Arthur 
Billings Hunt is musical director there. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of 
Town Hall, New York, won special admira- 
tion for his playing of Mendelssohn’s first 
sonata on a recent Friday evening, preceding 
a lecture by Warden Lawes. These Friday 
recitals begin at 7:45 p.m., and precede the 
announced lectures. February 21 he played 
a sonata by Pagella and the Liebestod (Wag- 
ner); February 9 he gave an organ recital 
of five pieces at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
White Plains, N. Y.; February 6 he gave a 
recital in Salem Lutheran Church of Leba- 
non, Pa. 

Catherine Snowden, a youthful Ameri- 
can pianist, who will give a Town Hall re- 
cital on Monday afternoon, March 10, is 
the second former pupil of the late Oliver 
Denton to appear in concert within the last 
month. 

John Charles Thomas was booked for 
three Palm Beach recitals in one week the 
end of February. On the 24th he appeared at 
the Everglades Club under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts; 26th, at a private musicale, 
and on the 28th at a recital at West Palm 
Beach, under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. 
Incidentally he planned to have the pleasure 
of playing the golf course of the new Gulf 
Stream Golf Club to which he was elected a 
member. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club, 
Jane R. Cathcart, president, gave a recep- 
tion-musicale at headquarters, Katherine 
Ives, pianist, and Amalia Strobl Hill, so- 
prano, furnishing an interesting program. 
Mrs. Hill’s agreeable soprano voice, with 
Irene Griffiths, accompanist, gave much 
pleasure, while Miss Ives’ playing of works 
by modern composers was notably brilliant. 
Carolyn Beebe was guest of honor, and in 
the audience were many well known musical 
notabilities. 

Ruth Wolf, Anna Pfaff, Edna D. Weber, 
Mary J. Duncan, Marian Nolan, Helen 
Bloomer, Cecelia Urban and Corinne 
Shaw, pianists, have all appeared as solo- 
ists at the New York School of Music and 
Arts. They are young girls of definite pian- 
istic talent, hailing from various parts of the 
Unted States. Mrs. Murray Edelman, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, is another talented 
pianist who has played brilliantly at the 
concerts. 

Edna Zahm, soprano, member of the 
German Grand Opera Company, is enjoying 
success on tour; her role of Elvira has 
brought her into prominence. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Omaha and Cincinnati audiences paid 
her compliments. 

Anna E. Ziegler, founder and president 
of the Guild of Vocal Teachers has returned 
to America following several months’ stay 
in Europe, where she investigated the meth- 
ods of examinations for vocal teaching. She 
found everyone very agreeable, and had a 
hearty reception, but believes America is 
ahead in much relating to this subject. 
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MUSICAL 


Harriet Foster Presents Artists 


On February 17, Harriet Foster presented 
two of her artists, Norma Delson, soprano, 
and Donald Alexander Black, tenor, in an 
enjoyable program at her studios. The sing- 
ers reflected much credit upon the work of 
Mrs. Foster, their singing being notable for 
ease in production, clarity of diction and in- 
telligence in the matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Black began with Handel’s Wher’er 


DONALD ALEXANDER BLACK 


You Walk, and followed with Caro Mio 
Ben, Giordani, and Gia Il Solo dal Gange, 
Scarlatti. Later he gave a song cycle, Im- 
pressions of a Welsh Fair by Protheroe, 
and closed the program with Hageman’s Do 
Not Go, My Love, A La Luz de la Luna 
by Lopez, and Sea Fever by Rogers. Since 
the writer last heard Mr. Black he has 
made rapid strides both in his singing and 
the maturity of his art. His voice is one of 
excellent quality and used with _ taste. 
Whether in English or a foreign tongue, 
Mr. Black’s diction is intelligible. The 
guests assembled gave him a warm recep- 
tion. 

Norma Delson, soprano, although suffer- 
ing slightly from nerves, after she had gained 
control of herself revealed a voice of pretty, 
light quality, with much resonance. Her 
first group comprised songs by Handel, Mo- 
zart and H. Lane Wilson, and the second 
by Schubert and Schumann. In the German, 
Miss Delson was particularly enjoyable 

Mrs. Foster’s niece, Marian Pettee Cad- 
wallader, pianist, further delighted in two 
groups of solos in which she displayed ample 
technic and a singing tone. 


Critics Praise Rosalie Miller Artist 


Ruth Altman, artist-pupil of Rosalie Mil- 
ler, who has been singing with unusual suc- 
cess with the Little Theater Opera Company, 
has scored again in The Magic Flute. Said 
the Brooklyn Eagle: “Ruth Altman, a Pa- 
mina lovely to the eye, sang agreeably, with 
good style.” The Times was of this opinion: 
“Here was the only voice of the evening suf- 
ficient to the demands of the role to which it 
was assigned. Hers was a capable perform- 
ance.” The Citizen called her performance 
“excellent.” 

When Miss Altman sang the role at the 
Heckscher Theater in New York, the New 
York Times commented: “Ruth Altman 
Charms in Magic Flute” (head-line), con- 
tinuing: “Miss Altman as Pamina, a role 
sung by Mmes. Gadski and Destinn in the 
Metropolitan revivals of other days, managed 
her difficult music of crystalline phrase and 
cadence with spirit and charm. Her anima- 
tion of mood, expression, posturing and fa- 
cial expression were notable. She was a 
vivid and colorful figure.” 

Miss Altman received all her training 
from Miss Miller, who is not only responsible 
for her vocal and interpretative work, but 
also the traditions and her gestures of the 
role. Miss Altman’s next appearance will 
be in Fra Diavolo. 


Volpi Leuto to Make American 
Debut 


Volpi Leuto, Finnish baritone, will make 
his American debut at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 23, assisted by Doris Von 
Kaulbach, pianist. Mr. Leuto has won the 
applause and appreciation of many European 
audiences. After one appearance in Finland, 
F. Isakson wrote in part as follows in the 
Abo Underrattelser: “Nature has given Mr. 
Leuto a splendid voice, the pliant melodious 
baritone that only a few may possess.’ 


Mannes Concert Programs 


Among the outstanding works to be given 
this month at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s symphony concerts under the direc- 
tion of David Mannes are Schubert's Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet, excerpts from Goetterdaemmerung, 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, the Tann- 
haeuser overture, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, and Tschaikowsky’ s 1812 overture. 
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American Girl Wins Success 


at Her London Debut "% 


Schnabel’s Quartet Heard at Gerald Cooper Chamber Concert— 
Melnikoff Acclaimed at His First Concert Here. 


Lonpon.—lInteresting chamber music con- 
certs have added variety to musical life 
here, but they are far less numerous than 
last year. Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, 
which now appears frequently on London 
programs, was the outstanding success at 
one of Anthony Bernard’s New English 
Music Society concerts, and an American 
singer, Madeleine Grey, made her London 
debut at another, singing Ravel’s Chants 
Hebraiques, an aria from Bach’s Phoebus 
and Pan and some Auvergne folk songs 
with great charm and an equal degree of 
success. The first performance in England 
of Szostakowicz’s Two Pieces for String 
Octet was the novelty on the last program 
of André Mangeot’s Music Society. 

The Lener Quartet, returned from its 
American visit, gave two successful re- 
citals, and the Federation of Music Clubs 
has just had a second “Festival” at which 
a new quartet, Divertimento, in one move- 
ment, writen by Cyril Scott, had its first 
public performance. A light, graceful work, 
it was well played by the Brosa Quartet, 
and was cordially received. Arnold Bax’s 
third sonata for violin and piano is also 
comparatively new to London; it was given 
an excellent performance by Albert Sam- 
mons and Evlyn Howard-Jones. 

ScHNABEL’s Quartet HEARD 

But the most enterprising chamber con- 
certs so far have been Gerald Cooper’s series. 
Following the presentation of Bartok’s latest 
auartet (the fourth) he introduced Artur 
Schnabel’s first quartet at what was prob- 
ably the finest concert of the season. This 
quartet, which was written in 1918, and 
which had a remarkable success at the 
Tonkiinstlerfest in Diisseldorf in 1922, is an 
ingeniously constructed work, of intricate 
craftsmanship, but unfailingly logical in its 
musical argument. Contrary to most con- 
temporary works of such cerebral quality, 
it is profoundly spiritual in character and 
lofty in sentiment, and despite its dissonant 
oy sometimes polyharmonic idiom it con- 
tains many passages of a peculiarly serene 
beauty. It was superlatively played by the 
Hungarian String Quartet. 


Mozart's G minor piano quartet opened 
the concert, which closed with Brahms’ 
piano quintet, in both of which works Schna- 
bel collaborated with the Hungarians. Tech- 
nically and artistically these performances 
would be difficult to surpass. Schnabel has 
— appeared in two recitals at the Queen’s 

Hall—he is one of the very few artists 
today who can fill it—and at the Robert 
Mayer Children’s Concerts, where he played 
the rarely heard Weber Concertsttick to the 
vociferous delight of two thousand or more 
children and adults. His first recital com- 
prised Schumann’s Fantasy, Three Piano 
Pieces (posthumous) by Schubert and Cho- 
pin’s Twenty-four Preludes. 

This pianist’s qualities are too well known 
to require detailed discussion here; it is suffi- 
cient to say that he held his audience spell- 
bound as usual, not only through this pro- 
gram, but also through the far severer 
one that followed. This comprised Schu- 
bert’s big C major sonata (also posthu- 
mous), not leard here within memory; 
Mozart’s beautiful F major sonata and Bee- 
thoven’s opus 106 (Hammerklavier). 


MELNIKOFF IN LONDON 


Violinists have been few but good. We 
have had Kreisler at the Albert Hall, and 
Kubelik at the Queen’s, both winning ex- 
tensive, if figurative, laurels: and Melnikoff, 
the young Polish violinist making his Lon- 
don debut at the Aeolian Hall. His tone is 
full and rich, his finger technic entirely ade- 
quate, and his sense of rhythm strongly de- 
veloped. He made an excellent start and 
should be heard here again. 

Singers are in abeyance 
so that besides Florence 
ance with Albert Coates at the Albert Hall, 
where she has been delighting audiences 
with more Wagner, there remains to be 
recorded only Flora Woodman’s appearance 
there on “Burns Night,” an important oc- 
casion in London, at which she earned her 
usual ovations, and Elisabeth Schumann, who 
in better form and voice than ever, sang a 
romantic program to her numerous ad- 
mirers. is 


at the moment, 
Austral’s appear- 





Tribute 


Averino Wins Notable 
Olga Averino, soprano, recently sang the 
Messiah with the Worcester, Mass., Oratorio 
Society, under the well known conductor, 
J. Vernon Butler, and received the follow- 
ing tribute in the Telegram of that city: 
made singers with the 
music lovers, schooled 
by many years of the Music Festival and 
the Oratorio Society, have given new artists. 
Last night it seemed that a new star ap- 
peared on the horizon in the person of Olga 
\verino, soprano. an unusually 
beautiful voice, she broke through the reserve 
of a Worcester audience—a festival audience 

and they took to her warmly. Miss 
Averino has charm and personality and with 
important qualities she has a voice 
that compelled attention. Her work in the 
oratorio did, of course, provide full oppor- 
tunity to display her voice. Choral works 
are, as a rule, ungrateful to soloists. But, 
given the work to do in the oratorio, from 
the first note in the recitative in the Prophe- 
cies, There Were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field, she was given rapt attention. The 
aria, Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion, 
followed. The closing air of the first part, 
Come Unto Him, All Ye That Labor, 
brought the applause that from its spontaneity 
showed that Miss Averino had compelled 
than ordinary appreciation. Her voice, 
bell-like in its clearance, is rich and powerful 
nd has a wide range; but, above all, she 
s a warmth to her singing that pleases 
and wins.” 


“Worcester has 
approval which its 
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Leon Carson Studio Notes 
Mid-season finds the musical activities at 
the New York and Nutlev studios of Leon 
full swing, with manv new stu- 
attendance. Not a few of the pupils 
from these studios are now apnearing with 
frequency before the public, and are holding 
prominent New Jersey 


Carson in 
dents in 


solo positions in 
churches 
Constance Clements Carr, young American 
yprano. is being heard regularly as soloist 
First Presbvterian Church in Passaic, 
\. J., and also in other engagements in 
the concert field; her well-placed, beautiful 
lyric constantly winning for her 
new musical friends at every appearance. 
Alvin Jaekel, tenor, is at present soloist at 
St. Barnabas Church, Newark, N 
Katherine Walsh, soprano, recently appeared 
before the Women’s Club of Nutley. She 
also starred in the leading role of The 
Extra Girl lately given in Passaic by young 
talent of that city. Her excellent singing 


ve vice is 


appearance received 
local critics. 


stage 
from the 


and attractive 
favorable comment 

Ethel Bennett, soprano, and George Wat- 
son, baritone, two of the younger artists 
from the Carson studios, joined in giving 
a short program of solos and duets at a 
recent meeting of the Spring Garden Parent 
Teachers’ Association in Nutley; Mr. Wat- 
son was later heard in Philadelphia. Honor 
Adams is now soprano soloist at St. Johns 
Episcopal Church, Passaic, N. J., and Robert 
Arnot is the new tenor soloist at the 
Disciples of Christ Church, East Orange, 
N. J. Grace McManus Smith is also busily 
engaged in her work as soprano soloist at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, N. J., and 
in concertizing. Most favorable reports have 
been received of the recital recently given 
by Ruth Brown, soprano, in Rutland, Vt., 
and also of her appearances at a concert 
in the High School Auditorium of that 
city, and also before the local Rotary Club. 

Katherine Eastment, dramatic soprano, has 
been heard and well received by the various 
women’s clubs in Nutley, Newark and also 
at Short Hills, N. J. Vera J. Kerrigan, 
well known teacher of piano and regular 
accompanist at the Carson Studios, recently 
gave a Russian Tea for a limited number 
of her musical friends at her studio in 
Nutley. An interesting program consisting 
of Russian vocal and instrumental numbers 
was rendered during the afternoon by Con- 
stance Clements Carr and Grace McManus 
Smith, sopranos; John Martin, baritone; 
Betty Francis, soprano and Frederick Berry, 
pianist 


Activities of the National Music 
League Artists 

Six artists of the National Music League 
of New York are appearing as soloists with 
Philharmonic and Symphony _ orchestras 
throughout the United States during the 
next two months. This season, National 
League artists were engaged as soloists for 
fourteen Symphony and Philharmonic or 
chestras, many of these engagements having 
already been filled. The most recent of 
them included the appearance of Henrietta 
Schumann, pianist, with the Detroit Sym- 
phony; Sadah Shuchari, violinist, with the 
Denver Civic Symphony, Nashville Sym- 
phony, Detroit Symphony, and the Toronto 
Symphony; Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Omaha Sym- 
phony; Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony (Schubert Memo- 
rial), and Margaret Hamilton, pianist, with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Will accept a few pupils during 1929-30 
Specialist in Program Building 
E. FLEMING, See’y, 1228 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Atwater 7782 


BEAUFORT-GODWIN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Opera School, Intensive Course, six weeks lecture-classes, 


in Essential Subjects. 
164 E. 61st St., N. Y. C. Tel. Regent 4138 
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Summer Study in Piano Playing 

For the sixth summer Walter Spry, well 
known Chicago pianist and teacher, will 
teach at Alabama College during six weeks 
of the summer term, beginning July 9. It 
is not given to every educator to know how 
to handle such work, for in a short term 


WALTER SPRY 


drastic methods are often more harmful than 
helpful to students. 
study for a few weeks are confused by a 
teacher whose ideas on technic may be 
indefinite or pedantic, but Mr. Spry’s method 
of piano playing is built on natural laws 
and backed up by many years of experience. 

This season Mr. Spry celebrates his 
thirtieth season in Chicago as a teacher of 
piano. Previous to locating in Chicago 
he spent six years abroad, studying with 
such eminent masters as Leschetizky in 
Vienna, Rudorff in Berlin and Rousseau in 
Paris. Upon his return to America he was 
called to be director of the Conservatory 
of Music in Quincy, Ill., where he remained 
three years. For twelve years thereafter 
he directed the Walter Spry Piano School 
in Chicago, which later was absorbed bv 
the Columbia School of Music, of which 
Mr. Spry is now one of the directors. 

During these years of active service Mr. 
Spry has enjoyed great popularity with the 
public as a pianist and with his students 
as a teacher. To be successftl in the field 
of music education, he believes one must 
have especially talent, industry and a robust 
constitution. In his long career Mr. Spry 
has held many positions of honor and is 
as active today as when he began. 

He has arranged unusually interesting pro- 
grams for the summer term, six in all. Four 
of these will be devoted to the study of the 
music of four of the greatest writers of 
piano music—Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 
and Chopin. Mr. Spry will also devote 
considerable time to the modern writers, and 
adapt his technical work so that it will be 
useful for advanced pupils as well as teach- 
ers of piano. He will have six classes in 
technic and six interpretation classes. 


New England Conservatory Doings 

At a concert by advanced students of the 
New England Conservatorv of Music, given 
in George W. Brown Hall on February 7, 


John S. Richardson, holder of one of the 
piano scholarships of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, New York, gave a spirited performance 
of Gabriel Fauré’s Barcarolle and the Chopin 
Scherzo in C sharp minor. Mr. Richardson, 
whose home is at Lexington, Ky., won his 
scholarship in the competition of last spring 
and elected to continue with his studies at 
the New England Conservatory where he is 
a pupil of Richard Stevens. 

Aniceta Shea, of Newport, R. I., gave at 
this concert an interpretation of three songs 
by George W. Chadwick, director of the 
conservatory : “Love's Image,”’ “When Stars 
Are in the Quiet Skies” and “Were I a 
Prince Egyptian.’ 

Members of the conservatory’s ensemble 
class performed a movement of Cesar 
Franck’s quintet in F minor for piano, two 
violins, viola and violoncello, the performers 
being Raymond Hill, of Boston; Pierino di 
Blasio, West Somerville; Cecelia Payeska, 
Winchester, N. H.; James Ulmer, Los An- 
geles, and Julianne Wuilleumier, Attleboro. 

Other solo numbers were by Barbara 
Whitman, of Bangor, Me., who played “The 
Fountains of the Acaua Paola,” by Griffes; 
Manuel Valerio, of New Bedford, heard in 
the Romance and Polacca of Weber’s Sec- 
ond Concerto for Clarinet; Mary Morissey, 
of Medford, who gave interpretations of 
Whithorne’s “Rain” and Toch’s “Der Jong- 
leur”; Jane Howell, of Kingston, Pa., who 
sang Scarlatti’s Violetta and the aria “O 
splendida notte” from Gounod’s Cinq-Mars. 


Frequently those who: 
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NOTED VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


Teacher and Coach of Many 
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Leipsic 
(Continued from page 7) 


mann provided scenery that was particularly 
ingenious in the way it bridged the gap 
between ancient and modern times, and he 
has splendidly supported by the stage man- 
ager, Oskar Strnad, from Vienna. 

If one wanted to do justice to all the 
members of the cast who deserved praise, 
one would have'to print the entire program, 
name for name. But space forbids us from 
mentioning more than those whose achieve- 
ments were particularly notable. They in- 
cluded Karl August Neumann, in the title 
role; Paul Beinert, who gave an extra- 
ordinary portrayal of Aegisthus; Ernst 
Neubert and Lotte Dérwald as Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, respectively; Marga 
Dannenberg, as Electra; Ernst Osterkamp 
as Thoas, and Elisabeth Geré as Thamar. 

A really great achievement was that of 
the new chorus director, Conrad Neuger, 
who had trained his singers to an unusual 
degree of excellence and musical security. 
Altogether it was a great evening for Leipsic 
and possibly for the history of opera. The 
public was entirely under the spell of the 
performance and recalled the composer and 
his helpers countless times. 

New Sone Cycie 

Two days previous to the foregoing pre- 
miere, Leipsic heard another first perform- 
ance of a Krenek work. This was _ his 
new song cycle, Travel Book from the 
Austrian Alps. These two works bear a 
close and interesting relationship to each 
other. They were conceived about the same 
time, and the underlying idea of the dramatic 
poems (also written by Krenek), the picture 
of the restless, unsatisfied wanderer, who 
finally receives the blessing of peace and 
contentment, resembles that of the opera. 

The poet’s wanderings take him through 
the Austrian Alps, where he finds much to 
criticize; but the criticisms are made in 
a typically Austrian manner. Everything 
is a little superficial, his scorn and _ his 
fear, his philosophy and his depression, his 
ardor and his yearning. 

SCHUBERTIAN SUNSHINE 

Only when he gives himself up to the 
enjoyment of the moment does it become 
sentimental in the best sense of the word. 
And here the magic of a Schubertian con- 
tentment and sunshine are cast over the 
work. nese parts of the cycle are un- 
questionably the strongest, however much 
one may have to acknowledge and admire 
the natural flow of his melody and the un- 
failing aptness of his characterization. 

Hans Duhan, baritone of the Vienna 
Opera, was chosen to “create” these songs 
and he thoroughly justified the choice. 
Krenek himself played the accompaniments 
and astonished his hearers with his excellent 
qualities as a pianist. Under his fingers 
the songs become so many gems. The 
audience quickly became familiar with the 
idiom and applauded enthusiastically after 
each of the twenty songs, while at the end 
they burst into loud acclamations of both 
the composer and the singer. 
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Malda Fani, George Morgan and 
De Stefano in Fine Program 


An interesting program of vocal and in- 
strumental music was offered by Mme. Malda 
Fani, lyric soprano; George Morgan, bari- 
tone, and. Salvatore Mario De Stefano, 
harpist, on February 9, at a Musicale given 
by Harriet Steel Pickernell and Paul 
Berthoud in one of the studios of the Stein- 
way Building. 

The Musicale was presented in honor of 
Mme. Fani who is a new arrival from Italy 
and who has lately joined the group of 
artists under management of Harriet Steel 
Pickernell. Mme. Fani sang the Romance 
from La Wally, by Catalani, and a group 
of songs that included Green by Debussy, 
Se tu m’ami by Pergolese, Notte Orientale 
by De Lucia, and several Italian and Mex- 
ican songs, the latter being accompanied by 
Mr. De Stefano on the harp. Salvatore De 
Stefano was heard in two groups and played 
Zabel’s Fountain, Debussy’s First Arabesque, 
and his own Tarantella and Valse Caprice, 
as well as other numbers. George Morgan 
also sang two song groups, among them 
Tanzlied des Pierrots from Korngold’s Die 
Tote Stadt, Clair de Lune by Szulc, Nur 
eine kleine Geiger by Leo Blech, and others 
in French, German, Swedish and English. 
The tree artists were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, all being obliged to give several 
encores. Grace Mattson supplied the ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments. 


Arthur Hice Gives Musicale-Tea 


Arthur Hice, pianist, gave an informal 
musicale-tea at his studio in Steinway Hall 
on February 17. Mr. Hice received his many 
friends in conjunction with Vera M. Covert, 
soprano, who sang a group of Strauss songs 
and several by Edward Horsman. These last- 
named compositions are set to old Chinese 
poems, and Mrs. Covert imbued their inter- 
pretation with distinction. Mr. Hice played 
several selections by Brahms and Schumann. 
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N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society to Celebrate 


(Continued from page 5) 


first concerts we found that our audiences, 
whether in New York or on tour, almost 
always showed the greater appreciation for 
the better compositions. 

“I have always maintained that chamber 
music is the ‘human interest’ music of the 
world. Nothing, it seems to me, could have 
vindicated this stand more effectively than 
did the response to our December broadcast. 
Chamber music need not always be for the 
exclusive enjoyment of the fortunate few; 
it has demonstrated its ability to catch the 
imagination of men and women of the most 
varied backgrounds in musical education, 
bringing to the untutored a beautiful new 
musical experience while delighting the ear 
of the sophisticate.” 

Miss Beebe also states that another in- 
dication that chamber music is due for an 
increased acceptance in America lies in the 
fact that modern American composers are 
giving their attention to the production of 
this work. Among the American composers 
whose music has been featured by the New 
York Chamber Music Society during the 
past fifteen years are Charles T. Griffes, 
Deems Taylor, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Henry Hadley, and Henry Holden Huss. 
Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking Glass 
Suite was written for the Society, as was 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Scherzo, while the 
first performance of Leo Sowerby’s Quartet 
for Wind Instruments also was given. 


YORK CHAMBER MUSIC 
Carolyn Beebe, founder and pianist. 


NEW 


Henry Holden Huss transcribed for the 
group three of his songs, in which the 
voice was used as a chamber music in- 
strument, and Percy Grainger also tran- 
scribed a number of his works exclusively 
for the Society. 

Miss Beebe has been intensely interested 
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WELL AND COUNTRY CLUB, LUCERNE<IN-MAINE 
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which give some idea of the attractiveness of this beautiful resort. 
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in the progress of American art, and she 
feels that the great originality which always 
manifests itself in a democratic country 
is not lacking in the United States today. 

“I am confident that the creative harvest 
in American music is now only in_ its 
beginning,” she said. “It is a great joy, 
after fifteen years of following the de- 
velopment of American chamber music 
composition, to feel justified in ex- 
pecting the next fifteen years to 
bring to the world’s heritage of 
chamber music a still greater vol- 
ume of lasting work by our Amer- 
ican composers.” 

The personnel of the New York 
Chamber Music Society includes, in 
addition to Miss Beebe, the pianist, 
the following well-known musicians : 
Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, second violin; Ludvik 
Schwab, viola; Bedrich Vaska, vio- 
loncello ; Gustave Langenus, clarinet ; 
R. Meredith Willson, flute; Bruno 
Labate, oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bas- 
soon; Bruno Jaenicke, French horn; 
and Anselm Forter, double bass. 


Another Morgana Success 


When Nina Morgana sang in Charleston, 
S. C., last month, she had an unqualified 
success. The News and Courier of that 
city commented : 

“She is the Morgana of clear, melodious 
and colorful notes, the Morgana who sang 
with an ease and a facility of expression that 
revealed her as an artist. The Last Rose of 
Summer was exquisitely interpreted by her. 

“Miss Morgana, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera forces, was presented in the 
Academy of Music last night by the Musi- 
cal Art Club. She and her audience—and 
her charming accompanist—were en rap- 
port. She enchanted with her witchery of 
song. She sang as if she were singing to 
each person in a rapt audience. She im- 
parted a personal meaning. 

“Graceful, gracious, fluent, expressive, in 
buoyant mood and voice, Miss Morgana 
captivated her audience, really. She por- 
trayed each character she was interpreting 
in song and aria. Her voice was capricious 
in playful passages, whimsical as a spring 
breeze in pastoral, deeply feeling in tragic 
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RECITALS 
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moments. The diva has a compelling concert 
presence. Her’s is a vivid personality. 

“Five times did this gracious prima donna 
render encores. Frank LaForge’s Estrellita, 
the first of them, and Flotow’s setting of The 
Last Rose of Summer, the last. Her pro- 
gram revealed the versatility of Morgana’s 
voice and mastery of dramatic expression. 
The diva gave every sign that she was en- 
joying her recital as much as her audience 
was; and this was a superlative.” 
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_ CURRENT ATTRACTIONS 
JOLSON’S Cbsitoy CoMPaNy ss 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 


THE SERENADE 


with poe CROPPER 
STECK, sREEK EVANS, 
HUFF, LORNA DOONE JACKS 
59th Street & 7th Avenue 
Evgs. & Sat. Mat $1 to $3; 


— FORREST 
ON 


Eves. 8:30. 
Thurs. Mat. 


Mats. 2:30 
$1 to $2 


BORIS | LEVENSON and 
CHARLES MADURO 


Joint Composers Concert assi 
Nina Kosnetz (soprano) Putie ace (violinist) 
and 40 members of the 
MANHATTAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at the Town Hatt 
Thursday Eve. at 8:30 P. M 


Steinway Piano Used Mgt. Richard Copley 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 











Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


Under Expert Japanese Management 








| PUBLICATIONS 


(Chas. A. Gries, New York) 

Staccato Studies for Both Large and 
Small Hands.—C. A. Gries, himself a lead- 
ing piano instructor of New York, has issued 
Twelve Studies for the Development of the 
Wrist, by Alfred Rose, also First Steps in 
Staccato Playing, by Felix Berger, with spe 
cial consideration of small hands. The Rose 
studies are splendid in their makeup, begin- 
ning with staccato thirds, proceeding through 
sixths and chords to bravura octaves, and 
covering a wide range of this specialty. 
How few present-day pianists play octaves 
well! That the Rose studies are highly 
meritorious is evident from the endorse- 
ment they have received from such author- 
ities as Court Pianist Barth, Mayer-Mahr, 
Gessner, Lazarus and other eminent piano 
pedagogues of Germany. The Berger studies 
(for beginners) are a first step to the Rose 
works, within the reach of a sixth (no oc- 
taves), and are recommended by Ruebner 
(formerly at Columbia University) and 
others of importance. Study of these works 
will strengthen the wrists, develop endur- 
ance in the forearm, and enable the pianist 
to play the big octave studies of the day, in- 
cluding the fourth and sixth Hungarian 
rhapsodies of Liszt, Kullak’s concert studies, 
etc. These wrist studies are absolutely es- 
sential for every pianist; no printed octave 
literature covers the same grade and field. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

In a Garden of Dreams, song, by An- 
nabel Morris Buchanan.—Elisabeth Reth- 
berg has done the composer the honor of 
accepting the dedication of this song and is 
singing it. Such a commendation as that 
is far more important and valuable than 
any review, yet it remains to be said that the 
song is a quiet, atmospheric composition with 
a charming, melodic, simple and rhythmic 
quality, and with a flowing accompaniment 
in which interesting and effective harmonies 
are introduced. The melody is of a nature 
that will be easily remembered. It has 
a simple, straightforward rhythm and is 
without complexity. It lies within reach of 
the average voice and the rich harmony of 
the accompaniment is so managed that the in- 
tervals in the voice part are never awkward. 
All of these things count in a song’s success, 
and, added to the beauty of the music and 
the sincerity of the composer, should cer- 
tainly assure to this piece a wide vogue. 

(R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York) 


Angels, Roll the Rock Away, by John 
Prindle Scott.—This is an Easter anthem, 
for quartet or chorus of mixed voices, with 
solos for soprano or tenor, and, like all of 
Scott’s works, is singable, set to expressive 
music with rising climaxes and a very prac- 
tical organ score. As the text is from both 
the Bible and hymnal, this anthem is avail- 
able for all liturgical churches. 











Reuter Pleases Many Audiences 


Recent recitals in cities of the Middle 
West have brought unstinted praise from the 
press for Rudolph Reuter, well known pian- 
ist. The Ottawa Republican- Times speaks 
of his “pleasing personality in addition to his 
accomplished artistry,” and says he displayed 
“wonderful technic,” and again that “he put 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


TEACHER OF DANCING, either man or 
woman, wanted for high-class girls’ pre- 
paratory school situated in Washington, 
D. Cc. Address “S. G. A.,” care of Musi- 
caAL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


TEACHER OF CELLO AND SINGING, 
preferably a contralto, wanted for a 
school. Also a girl bugler for a summer 
camp. For particulars, address “B. C. K.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 
Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL STUDIO—on Riverside 
Drive, near 79th Street, accessible to bus 
and Broadway subway and surface lines, 
for rent; either unfurnished or handsome 
studio furnishings may be bought. All im- 
provements with double sound proof doors 
between studio proper (overlooking the 
river) and large sized waiting room. Also 
hath and good closet room. Two tele- 
phones. Present tenant leaving town. Ad- 
dress: “E. A. G.,” care of Musicat Cour- 
rer, 113 West 57th Street, New York, 


WANTED—One salesman or saleswoman 
in every city to introduce attractive mu 
sical publication. Good references essen 
tial. H. C. L. Publishing Co., 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready t 
appear before the critics. Engagements 
also secured. Write “M. K. S.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 W. 57th St., New 
York. 


STUDIOS FOR RENT- Soundproof, com 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700 
Ask for Mr. Turmbull at the building. 
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great feeling into a Chopin Ballade.” In 
Wisconsin Rapids, the Times of that city 
spoke of his technic as “so remarkable that 
the listener remains in utter unconsciousness 
of it, while his brilliant style and rich tone 
production is matched only by the greatest 
artists. It will be long before so gifted a 
pianist appears again in this city.” 

William Ballou, distinguished critic of the 
Fargo, N. D., Forum, said of his recital 
there: “Did his difficult under taking appear 
too colossal to the auditor who is still con- 
fronted by the clear-cut memory of his 
illuminating score-readings, the remarkable 
diversity of his program, his savoir faire, 
his tireless spirit, and, most salient of all, 
the surprising finish which his foresight be- 
queaths to well-nigh all his numbers? His 
phenomenal repertory should again be at the 
disposal of music-lovers here.” 
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The first one is a serious difficulty at pres 
ent, but perhaps it will not always be so. 
Many teachers are still appalled by the term 
“original composition,” and think it will 
come only after years of study in the high- 
branches of music, and quite beyond the 
pale of their experience. Of course it will 
take time to eradicate this idea of 
original work which inhibits the creative 
efforts of so many grown-ups. It is inter- 
esting to note how much more freely very 
young children improvise than older children 
do after having had a little formal training. 
It may be that children, being closer to 
nature, have more perfect intuitive knowl- 
edge of elemental creativeness than we 
grown-ups have. In many children it seems 
to be a natural gift which is lost later on, 
but of course it is only dulled by too much 
formal and technical training. Let us hope 
that the coming generation, through wis¢ 
guidance and exercise of the natural creative 
will be free from this inhibition. 

Concerning the problem of knowing what 
to expect of any individual child, we have 
been given great help by investigators in the 
University of lowa under the direction of 
Dr. Carl Seashore. The Seashore tests of 
aaa talent are probably known to all 
Dr. Seashore suggests that these measures be 
used as a guide to diagnosis, but not as a 
final inventory of any individual’s complete 
musical capacity, as these measure only 
of the elements that enter into musical talent. 
He claims, however, that these are basic, and 
may be relied upon to indicate the presence 
or absence of musical talent so far as physio 
sensitivity is concerned. When we 
once know the approximate degree of a 
child’s natural capacity to hear and distin 
guish natural musical qualities, such as pitch 
and rhythm, we have a fair indication of 
what should be the level of his musical 
complishment 

In meeting the third problem, it goes with- 
out saying that in order to do creative work, 
must handle familiar materials, which 
are not beyond one’s capacity to wield. For 
the past fifteen years | have been working 
on this problem, searching for materials 
suited to the different levels of musical 
capacity in children. Experiments with chil- 
dren of all ages from infancy to maturity, 
and of all degrees of capacity from apparently 
tone deaf-and-dumb to those of unusual giits, 
me to believe that some form ot 
musical expression is possible to 
every human being if we only have the pa- 
tience to help him to discover it. And I have 
found that in most cases the greatest handi- 
cap seemed to be a lack of a sufficiently 
simple medium for their musical expression. 
\ friendliness and intimacy between the in- 
strument and the child are necessary for free 

nprovisation and some people could never 
feel on intimate terms with a complicated 
a violin; and many, too, have not 
and easy use of the singing voice. 
in my first efforts to find 
for children’s work, i 
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the kind of music that is closest to 
nature, would furnish the most suitable work 
ing material for the creative efforts of chil- 
dren, and the most natural medium for all 
kinds of musical expression of young chil 
dren. This belief in the value of the natural, 
unsophisticated forms of expression for 
people of all ages whose musical development 
is still in an immature stage, led me into the 
study of primitive music,—not from the point 
of view of the collector, but from that of 
the educator. And there | found what seemed 
to me an abundant supply, a wealth of rich 
material, not only songs and method, but 
marvelous musical instruments which, up to 
that time, had apparently been of interest 
only to students of history and anthropology 
and to collectors for museums. It seemed to 
me that to the music educator, more than to 
these simple and many-formed in- 
and these elemental types of 
music which primitive peoples have evolved 
along with their instruments, elo- 
quently of the need of children. 
the long study of the simp le instruments 
of the various countries of the world, how 
they were made, how they were played, and 
what was played upon them—thinking al- 
ways of the interests and powers of young 
children of today, and what would be most 
valuable to them. I shall not detain you with 
the story of the long years of research and 
the endless experiments with all types of in- 
These investigations resulted in 
that simple instruments of 
various types furnish a medium of extra- 
ordinary value for the development of the 
creative capacities, and for stimulating the 
interest in all forms of music. Sometimes 
merely exposing the child to an instrument 
which corresponds to his natural musical 
level, without any form of teaching, brings 
a response of lasting value. To cite one 
among hundreds: A _ little  five-note 
marimba was lying on the table and a tiny 
hammer lay beside it. With childish curiosi- 
ty four-year-old Helen picked up the hammer 
and tapped the notes of the marimba gently, 
At first in regular order, then 
she tried skipping, and played 43, 42, 31 at 
least a dozen times, for it pleased her. Then 
she tried turning each pair upside down, and 
played 35, 24, 13. his, too, she liked well 
enough to play it many times. But some- 
how it didn’t end well and didn’t satisfy her. 
A sudden inspiration, and she added her first 
experiment to the last one and made a well 
ee couplet which seemed to give = 
perfect satisfaction: 35, 24, 13 ac 
No sania was necessary. This Tittle com 
position was merely the result of childish 
tendency to manipulate, in an environment 
favorable to musical expression, and free 
from “den’t touch” warnings. 

In my early attempts to find musical ma- 
terial in simp jle, every-day things within the 
easy reach of all children, explorations and 
discoveries in the kitchen and pantry led me 
to the adoption of ordinary drinking glasses, 
cups, saucers and kitchen bowls for musi- 
cal purposes; and a little experience led me 
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Mrs. Hoskinson has received the help 
hools of Colarinda, and of many others who 
education. 


to believe that for children’s first attempts 
in melody-making, perhaps no better instru- 
ment could be found than a row of drinking 
glasses tuned with water, and tapped with a 
little hammer covered with cloth. How easy 
it is for the child to tap one glass after an- 
other, experiment with their tones, and make 
up his own little tune. Children of kinder- 
garten age have made lovely melodies mere- 
ly by tapping glasses of water, an instrument 
which requires only large motions of the 
hand and arm, and no delicately adjusted 
finger technic. 

I count the making of simple instruments 
a most valuable experience—one that stimu- 
lates the child to try other kinds of creative 
work. He realizes that if he can make an 
instrument, he can certainly make tunes to 
play on it, for he knows well the possibilities 
of his handiwork. He likes to handle the 
instrument he has made, to play and im- 
provise on it, and thus a subtle intimacy is 
established between the child and his instru- 
ment, and this intimacy goes over into all 
music. 

* & 2 


News From the Field 


CANADA 

Saskatchewan. The Saskatchewan 
Musical Association, with headquarters at 
Regina, is an active and important organi- 
zation It came into existence in recent 
years with the primary object of support- 
ing and establishing the musical festival 
movement throughout the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Its chief festival takes place at 
Regina in May. 

Of late the association has further inter- 
ested itself in the matter of music in the 
schools, and some time ago a committee 
was selected to interview the new govern 
ment, whose Premier seemed quite sympa- 
thetic with the request The association felt 
that music should receive a more promi- 
nent place in the school curriculum. In the 
past no serious attempts had been made to 
have the subject taught generally through- 
out the province and no special system had 
been prescribed, but on learning that cer- 
tain changes in the curriculum were con- 
templated by the Education Department, the 
association felt that the psychological mo- 
ment had arrived and the committee at 
once called upon the Premier and arranged 
a meeting with the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. 

A new moment is now 
association has 
for the 

conse 
all 
and 


all 


plan at the 
being worked out, and the 
been asked to submit suggestions 
consideration of the department. In 
quence the association has sent out to 
neighboring provinces a questionnaire, 
in this way is endeavoring to obtain 
possible information. 

The questions asked are as follows: (1) 
Is the teaching of music in public schools 
of the province prescribed in the curricu- 
lum? (2) is it compulsory or optional ? 
(3) Does it cover both rural and urban 
schools? (4) Does it provide teaching both? 

The Victoria High School is making im- 
portant progress with the young ladies’ choir 
under the direction of Frederick Wadding- 
ton. The concert recently given may be reck- 
oned as one of the outstanding programs of 
the year. 

The choir has about eighty members and 
its performance was praiseworthy to a de- 
gree, the tone throughout being rich and 
full, the tempos always well marked, and in 
color and interpretation— the latter being 
specially noticeable—there was fine achieve- 
ment. 

The 
Hymn, 
songs 
of last 

It appears 


very 


opening Sanctus, Beethoven’s Vesper 
Come to the Fair, the English folk 
and the three numbers by a group 
year’s choir were well given. 

that the piano class method 
demonstration held at Langford School a 
few days was a greater success than 
was anticipated. From the standpoint of 
awakening interest in this method, and 
showing what had been accomplished in a 
little under the school term in the Langford 
district, the demonstration was highly satis- 
factory. There were six in the class between 
the ages of nine and twelve, only one of 
whom had a previous slight knowledge of the 
violin. The all-Canadian class book, First 
Period at Piano, recently published, is used 
by this class, four of whom were able to 
play some selections they themselves chose. 
Two of the class were sufficiently advanced 
to play some easy music in Grade One. Ear 
tests were given, also time and rhythmic 
tests were correctly answered. Each mem- 
ber of the class played scales of C and G, 
hands separately up for octaves, and to 
prove the advantages of this method of in- 


ago 


struction a new study, a new scale and some 
rhythmic measures were successfully dem- 
onstrated to those present. 

NEW YORK 

Elmira.—Beginning pupils are again to 
be given the opportunity of joining one 
of the public school bands and receive free 
instruction on their instrument, according to 
an announcement by George J. Abbott, 
director of music here. 

It was planned originally to open be- 
ginners’ classes in September of each year, 
but because of the unusually large number 
of requests, a mid-year group has been 
added this year. 

The success of the 
given in the classes was demonstrated at 
the Boy Scout Junior Band concert when 
fifty of the younger musicians of the city, 
all of whom were beginners in similar 
classes last year, presented a program 
which would have been a credit to any 
junior organization. Pupils are given a 
thorough musical foundation enabling those 
who choose later to continue with advanced 
instruction without having to retrace their 
elementary instruction. 

The selection of an instrument, William 
siery says, rests entirely with the parent 
and the pupil, and, in the opinion of the 
instructor, should be left to the pupil insofar 
as his judgment is good. “No boy really 
wants to play an instrument which has been 
selected for him by somebody else, so why 
not let the boy choose? He has a choice 
of these instruments: piccolo, flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, cornet, trumpet, horn, trombone, 
baritone, tuba, drum. Basing judgment on 
the number used, the clarinet can be said 
to be the most important of band instru- 
ments.” 

Continuing as instructor to school musi- 
cians and school bands, Mr. Biery antic- 
ipated a large enrollment for the mid-year 
group. 

Albany.—Peter Schmidt and his assist- 
ants, Mrs. Schmidt and Lillian Jones, have 
done much in starting music classes in a 
great many schools. Mr. Schmidt con- 
ducts cornet classes in schools (seven gram- 
mar schools) and Hackett Junior High 
School. A clarinet class is conducted in 
four other schools and in the Junior High 
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Noted Educators 
MARION DORWARD, 


Supervisor of 

Music in the pub- 

lic schools of 

South Manches- 

ter, Conn., and 

the Manchester 

High School; also 

a member of the 

faculty of the 

Skidmore College 

Summer School of 

Music (The In- 

stitute of Music 

Pedagogy at Skid- 

more College). 

_Since going to South Manchester 
six years ago, the High School boys’ 
glee club has twice won a silver cup 
in interscholastic contests, six towns 
competing. Last September the High 
School orchestra won second prize in 
the contest at the Eastern States Ex- 
position, Springfield, Mass., with five 
orchestras competing. 

Miss Dorward was trained in piano, 
organ, public school music, and theo- 
retical subjects, with private teachers 
and at the New England Conservatory 
of which institution she is a graduate; 
Middlebury College Summer School 
of English, and also a graduate of the 
Institute of Music Pedagogy, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss Dorward is well known as a 
church organist, accompanist, and lec- 
turer-recitalist on musical history. She 
was formerly teacher of piano and 
organ in Methuen, Andover, and Law- 
rence, Mass.; a member of the Chad- 
wick Club of Lawrence; supervisor of 
music in the schools of North An- 
dover, Mass., Proctor, Vt., the two 
towns of West Rutland and Fair 
Haven, Vt., and also the city of Barre, 
Vt.; president of the Vermont State 
Music Teachers’ Association, and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference. 
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School. The smallest class of all is the 
violin class which is held in the fourteen 
schools and Junior High School. 

The orchestra has many _ instruments. 
They are oboe, flute, French horn, tuba 
and other brass instruments. Mr. Schmidt 
also conducts a huge class in schools 20, 4, 
12, 16, 17, 18 and 23. 

A small band at school 18 is also under 
the supervision of Mr. Schmidt. The or- 
chestra work throughout the city is 
progressing favorably. 

Falconer.—Thirty-seven high school and 
junior high school students have signed up 
at the organization meeting held in the 
high school for the purpose of forming a 
band under the colors of the school. M. 
B. Hale, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was in charge. 

The instruction for the group will be 
furnished free by the Board of Education, 
which is also securing instruments through 


MUSICAL 


Assistants to Principals of New York City, 
meeting at the American Women’s Club. 

Stressing the value of music throughout 
history and its importance in national and 
religious life, Mrs. Speke-Seeley contended 
that every child should practice at least 
one musical instrument—even in face of 
protest from the neighbors. 

While conceding the obvious merits of 
the radio, she holds that its effects are dis- 
astrous in undermining musical apprecia- 
tion. A renewal of education in this art is, 
she believes, one of the fundamental needs 
of the schools. 

Frances M. Greenberg, president of Public 
School 114, Manhattan, was appointed 
delegate to the District Superintendents’ 
Conference in Atlantic City in February. 

Utica.—According to the decision an- 
nounced following the contest held at Roscoe 
Conkling School, Kemble School was rated 
as having the best grade school band in 
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the 
were 
they all 


were conferring, the members of all 
bands, numbering about 150 players, 
massed upon the stage, where 
joined in playing a selection. 

Hoosick Falls.—The High 
chestra has elected officers as follows for 
the last half of the school year: president, 
William Cathcart; vice-president, Frederick 
Dorr; secretary, Mae Evans; treasurer, 
Walter Robson, Jr.; librarians, Frederick 
Wood and Arthur Hoffman; press agent, 
Howard Phillips. 

Valatie—The music department of the 
local high school is again represented in 
the Eastern District Chorus which holds 
regular rehearsals. Five members of the 
Valatie High School are enrolled: Lillian 
Cooper, Florence Greater, Eunice Hilton, 
William Becker and Ralph Cooper. 

At the last rehearsal, groups from each 
school were called upon to sing as a group 
in competition with the groups from the 
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53 


bers of the school orchestra and band 
recently. The instruments which go to 
make up these organizations were described 
by individual students after which other 
students illustrated their uses by playing 
scales or selection. The purpose was to 
show the tone, pitch and manipulation of 
each and to illustrate where each instrument 
has its place in the group. 

The piano, violin, viola, 
clarinets, oboes, French horn, trumpet, cor- 
net, bassoon, bells, trombone, drums, and 
saxophones were all played in this way. 
Dr. Will Earhart is director of the depart- 
ment of Music in the Pittsburgh public 
schools. 


flute, piccclo, 











Utica. Roscoe Conkling School took second 
place. Other schools competing were 
Kernan School, Hughes School and Wet- 
more School. Prizes for the winners con- 
sist of two musical instruments. The 
winning bands have the choice of the in- 
strument they desire for their band. Judges 
of the contest were Otto Bergner, violinist 
and orchestra leader; Mathew Gleason, of 
the Stanley Theatre Orchestra, and Clar- 
ence Gurley of Peate’s music store. Mr. 
Bergner announced the prizes and told of 
the points upon which he and his _asso- 
ciates made the awards. While the judges 


a musical instrument company to be rented 
to the students at a small charge. 

It is planned to have a minimum mem- 
bership in the band of forty. This means 
that three more members are needed to 
give the minimum. There is no limit to 
the membership except that after the first 
two or three lessons, no one will be allowed 
to sign up as they will have missed the 
first lessons. 

Brooklyn.—A plea for increased musical 
education among children was made by 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley, of the Guild of 
Vocal Teachers, to the Association of 


other schools. Sixteen schools were rep- 
resented of which the following sang: Am- 
sterdam, Schenectady, Albany, Scotia, Glov- 
ersville, Lansingburg and Valatie. 

When the contest was finished the mem- 
bers present voted on the relative merits 
of the work done by the different groups 
and gave first place to the Amsterdam High 
School and second place to the Martin H. 
Glynn High School. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh.—An_ interesting program 
was presented to Gladstone School by mem- 
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ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
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ROSEN, VICTOR DE GOMEZ, HERBERT ELWELL 
Write for catalogue outlining ccurses, fees, and dormitory rates 
2827 Euclid Avenue MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Cleveland, O. 
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COURIER 
Boguslawski’s Success Increases in 
Civic Music 
Moissaye Boguslawski’s recitals in the nu- 
merous Civic Music Association centers are 


meeting with extraordinary success. He is 
acclaimed everywhere by both public and 


id 


a 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


press. In speaking of the large audiences 
which have greeted him everywhere, Mr. 
Boguslawski says: feel very much in- 
debted to the Civic Music Association for 
the remarkably fine audiences that I have 
the opportunity of playing to. They are re- 
ceptive, keen for music and their enthusiasm 
is an inspiration to the artist.’ 

Of a recent recital at Jackson, Mich., 
Marjorie Hills Dowling, critic of the Jack- 
son Tribune stated: “From the opening of 
the program with Scarlatti’s lovely Pas- 
torale to the powerful Don Juan Fantasie by 
Mozart-Liszt, the audience was constantly 
aware of a most marvelous technique on the 
part of the artist,” and that it would seem 
that his fingers were “incapable of striking 
a wrong note and they were surely given 
many opportunities.” That he held the audi- 
ence “in breathless attention throughout a 
program notable for its selections and the 
interpretation,” was the opinion of the critic 
of the Elgin Courier-News. Dr. Gordon H. 
Graves of the Lafayette, Ind., Journal- 
Courier found that “the really remarkable 
thing about Mr. Boguslawski’s playing was 
that in spite of a prolonged leaning toward 
the florid and technical, he constantly made 
the dramatic and the emotional qualities of 
the music paramount.” Laura Earl Witt of 
the St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald Press was 
of the opinion that “With brain, technique 
and temperament singularly well fitted to a 
task Mr. Boguslawski best displayed the 
touch of the master as he played one after 
another the Chopin numbers,” and that “after 
the Don Juan Fantasie by Mozart-Liszt had 
been played with an insight and technique 
that have brought considerable fame to the 
pianist, he generously played two Chopin 
waltzes in answer to the ovation from the 
audience.” 


Ferguson Triumphs in Concert and 
Oratorio 


‘Bernard Ferguson achieved a triumph,” 
in fo opinion of Harry Burke in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, when he appeared 
recently as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He sang two groups of 
Schubert songs, one with orchestra and the 
other with piano, all of them, according to 
Mr. Burke, sung with absolute distinction 
and fine discrimination in molding the tone 
to follow the emotional or dramatic content 
of the songs. “Mr. Ferguson’s voice has 
beauty and resonance,” said this reviewer. 
“He sings with ease and distinction, always 
with the dominant qualities of a real artis- 
tic restraint and a sincere artistic tact.” 

Mr. Ferguson also has had wide experi- 
ence in oratorio singing in all parts of the 
country and has won a name for himself in 
this field as well. He recently sang the 
title role in a performance of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah with the Apollo Morning Choral Club 
of St. Louis, Oscar Condon declaring in the 
Times that he sang superbly, that the de- 
livery of his recitatives and arias carried 
conviction and impressiveness and won for 
him the lion’s share of the applause. Mr. 
Condon further added that Mr. Ferguson’s 
singing on this occasion had many distin- 
guishing features, it was “aristocratic, pol- 
ished, of faultless diction and excellent style.” 

In addition to his concert engagements, 
Mr. Ferguson is active in teaching at the 
new Institute of Music opened by him in 
St. Louis. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Building Name Value and Sales Value Through Direct Promotional 
A ppeals—The Baldwin Piano on the Concert Stage and Over 


the Radio—What This Means to the House of Baldwin 
and Also to the Entire Piano Business 


“At the Baldwin.” 

Probably no slogan has attained in a short period 
of time the prominence that the three words “At 
the Baldwin” has, for it today is one of the greatest 
slogans known. It has probably surpassed the well 
known slogan, “Say It With Flowers.” “At the 
Baldwin” is said in three words, while “Say It With 
Flowers” requires four. The art of slogan making 
is one that is based upon attracting the attention of 
the people in as few words as possible, and “At the 
Baldwin” certainly has attained a position in popu- 
larity that no other slogan has received. 

What this means to the piano is much. “At the 
Baldwin” spells piano. Here is presented a some- 
what startling something for musicians and piano 
men to study. It has been of as much value to the 
musicians as it has to the piano men. The musicians 
have profited by it, and certainly the creating of the 
slogan “At the Baldwin” has reached a point through 
the radio that will build to the Baldwin, for Baldwin 
now means piano to millions of people. 


On the Concert Stage 


Back of all this there had to be that foundation 
as to the piano that would sustain the slogan. With- 
out quality a slogan is worthless. Certainly the 
Baldwin has attained a position during the past few 
years in the artistic world that furnished a foundation 
to lay before the people the musical worth of the 
instrument. With this there has been carried on a 
work on the concert stage that few realize. With 
the dearth of real concert grand pianos this stimulus 
has been needed, for the burden has been carried for 
years by the very few. The Baldwin, with its old 
name, its high standing in the financial world, and 
its attitude towards music has built for itself a name 
that will live and will sustain the piano in a way 
that during these past years has become a necessity. 
To maintain the artistic standing of the piano has 
required that attention to the music side that few 
manufacturers have taken advantage of. 

The Baldwin has builded and maintained, through 
the concert work and the attitude of the great musi- 
cians, what the piano demands. This has been of 
great value during the times when the piano was 
felt to be losing its position through the inroads 
made by the radio. The Baldwin Company evidently 
had the foresight to realize that the radio could be 
used to stimulate the piano as a musical instrument, 
and in so doing brought into prominence, through the 
series of concerts sent into the homes of millions of 
people in this country, the tones of the piano. This 
in turn built to and maintained the slogan ‘‘At the 
Baldwin” without the necessary appellation of piano. 

To arrive at what has been accomplished through 
the radio by the Baldwin is hard to surmise, but to 
say Baldwin to almost anyone at this time means 
piano, for the three words mean just that. With 
all that has been done in this direction through the 
radio to arrive at the people, those who would buy 
pianos, the utilizing of the radio for this purpose 
has created a slogan that will live for all time, if the 
3aldwin utilized only the radio as a basis for the 
maintaining of the work of the piano on the concert 


stage. 
They Choose the Baldwin 


There is given herewith the names of some of 
the great artists and musicians of renown who ac- 
cepted the Baldwin piano as an instrument equal 
in artistic attainments to their own. It would be 
impossible in an article of this kind to give a full list 
of musicians of high standing throughout the coun- 
try who are using the Baldwin piano daily in their 
teaching, and also those who participate in concert 
work. That list means much. 




















Major Baldwin Artists 


Pianists 


Stell Andersen 
Dwight Anderson 
Charles Anthony 
Wilhelm Bachaus 
Hans Barth 

Bela Bartok 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Magdaleine Brard 
Richard Buhlig 
Maria Carreras 
Alfredo Casella 
Austin Conradi 
Cecile de Horvath 
Vladimir de Pachmann 
Norma Drury 
Daniel Ericourt 
Gabriel Fenyves 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Walter Gieseking 
Robert Goldsand 
Eugene Goossens 
Jose Iturbi 
Jacques Jolas 
Wiktor Labunski 
Ralph Leopold 
Josef Lhevinne 
Mieczyslaw Munz 
Charles Naegele 
Alfredo Oswald 
Ottorino Respighi 
Silvio Scionti 
Frederic Tillotson 
Dorsey Whittington 
Ralph Wolfe 
Gabriel Zsigmondy 


Instrumentalists and Dancers 


Yelli d’Aranyi 
Hans Kindler 
Frances Macmillen 
Maurice Marechal 
Anna Pavlowa 
Alfredo San Malo 
Joseph Szigeti 
Jacques Thibaud 


Vocalists 


Florence Austral 
Richard Bonelli 
Lucrezia Bori 
Hilda Burke 
Anna Case 
Feodore Chaliapin 
Toti Dal Monte 
Florence Easton 
Cesar Formichi 
Arthur Hackett 
Charles Hackett 
Herbert Heyner 
Edward Johnson 
Charles Marshall 
Edith Mason 
Kathryn Meisle 
Luella Melius 
Alice Mock 

Jose Mojica 
Claudia Muzio 
Maria Olszewska 
Rosa Raisa 
Giacomo Rimini 
Ruth Townsend 
Cyrena Van Gordon 


Composers and Conductors 


Bela Bartok 

-Alfredo Casella 

Victor de Sabata 
Eugene Goossens 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff 
Earle Laros 

Ottorino Respighi 


Opera Companies 
Chicago Civic Opera 


San Carlo Opera 
Philadelphia Civic Opera 








Building Name Value 


The Baldwins have for a long time advertised that 
people would be safe in purchasing the piano that 
great artists had selected for their own use and in 
their concert work. Here is another phase of the 
building to name value. The selling of pianos is 
dependent upon name value, but name value is de- 
pendent upon tone. All this must be arrived at 
through the quality of the instrument used by the 
artists. All this shows what the piano means to 
music. 

The Baldwin takes a leading position throughout 
the world, but it required years of work to arrive at 
the point where the people would realize that here 
is the great instrument that will sustain the piano in 
its fight for acceptance by the people at large. It 
is one thing to present a piano of high artistic tonal 
qualities to musicians who understand and appreciate 
tone, but a harder thing to build a name to the people 
who are not musicians, and yet who love music, and 
want in their homes a piano of quality. The laying 
of a foundation based upon the acceptance of a piano 
by the great musicians of the world must be arrived 
at before the people will accept, without knowledge 
of the piano themselves, the fact that the great musi- 
cians first have accepted the piano, and then it fol- 
lows that the people will accept the dictates of the 
musicians, 


Sales Tell the Story 


The Baldwin house has done much for the piano 
during these past few years in reaching out to the 
people, and this return is presented in the fact that 
the Baldwin piano sales at the present time are 
double that of any previous year in the history of 
the great instrument. This increase in sales of the 
Baldwin piano during these days means far more 
than an increase during the times of great produc- 
tion in the piano industry. It means that there has 
been brought about a combination of the commercial 
phases of the piano and the artistic side that is so 
intangible and hard to arrive at in placing it before 
the people in a way that a confidence is created in 
the name itself, and which has builded to that con- 
fidence through the merits of the Baldwin piano. 

Every musician should be thankful for what the 
3aldwin house has done during these past years, 
and every purchaser of a Baldwin piano finds that 
the confidence of the musicians is maintained in a 
way that has placed the Baldwin in the position it 
now enjoys, and which means that the piano itself 
has something that will hold it in the estimation of 
the people and prove a help to all pianos. There has 
been a bigness and a broadness in the work of creat- 
ing the name value through the slogan, “At the 
3aldwin” through the concert work and the radio 
that will maintain for the piano a respect that many 
felt had been lost. 


An Evidence of Quality 

It is no easy matter to induce musicians generally 
to accept an instrument, and if they do accept it, as 
has been the Baldwin, then that is prima facie evi- 
dence that the quality is there. The piano itself, it 
must be remembered, has been sending its message 
through these opportunities given by the Baldwin 
house, not only upon the concert stage, but through 
the radio, into the homes of the people. To be able 
to hear the Baldwin piano in the home as though the 
instrument was in the room where it is being listened 
to is one of the marvels of the age. 

All this is of the greatest value, and all should 
recognize this, even those who are so pessimistic as 
to talk about the piano being a thing of the past. 
If the piano was supported by all those who are in- 
terested in it from a business point of view, as has 
the Baldwin house, then certainly the piano would 
rejoice in that support which would maintain its 
standing as the basic musical instrument. 

It is not necessary now to invite the people to hear 
the Baldwin, because all musicians and millions of 
people have heard the Baldwin, and that in itself is 
of the highest attainable position. Always remember 
that “At the Baldwin,” while it means pianos, also 
means quality in the minds of those who have heard 
the Baldwin through the concerts of the great artists 
and the radio. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Tone as a Selling Force 


A notable tendency in recent radio and phonograph 
advertising has been to stress tone as the chief sell- 
ing appeal, placing appearance and price in distinctly 
secondary categories. Recognizing the ultimate ap- 
peal upon which the sales value of these music pro- 
ducing instruments rests, radio and phonograph 
manufacturers alike have drastically revised their 
advertising programs from those existing only a few 
years ago. This should be a guide for piano adver- 
tisers, for certainly the idea of tone should form the 
basis of all piano selling. It is not possible, through 
the medium of cold type, to give any real conception 
of tone quality, that must be reserved for actual sales 
demonstrations. But, as a central idea for general 
prestige advertising and as a talking point for sales- 
men, it certainly can not be displaced. @ The old 
type piano salesman will not have to be schooled in 
this, but it is to be feared that many of the newer 
salesmen who came into the business when high 
pressure, go-getter methods were in vogue, will have 
to revise their sales technique considerably. It is 
curious to note, checking up on random experiences 
in many piano establishments, that a good number 
of real salesmen have one trait in common. Few of 
them are piano virtuosi, but many of them know 
the secret of tone production. Even playing with 
“dropped” notes, snatches or phrases of music, or 
even a series of resolved chords, these musical sales- 
men seem to draw out of the instrument beautiful 
tone. This impresses the customer far more than a 
brilliant technical study might do. If the prospect 
is at all musically trained, he or she will at once 
recognize that the salesman is not a fine pianist, but 
at the same time can not fail to appreciate the beauty 
of tone. This is naturally accompanied by the 
thought that better technical equipment (such as 
possessed by the customer) would bring even better 
results. Result, a pleasant feeling of superiority, 
satisfaction with the musical qualities of the piano, 
and more often than not a sale. @ One of the best 
salesmen known to the writer is not a trained musi- 
cian, in fact never even took piano lessons—but he 
can produce gorgeous tone when the instrument is 
capable of yielding it. But unless the importance of 
tone is impressed upon the piano salesman, unless he 
is able to appreciate it and in some measure to pro- 
duce it when the occasion arises, he is seriously 
handicapped in his selling efforts by ignoring the 
most vital appeal of the piano, and its most potent 
sales argument. 
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Wurlitzer Organ for T okio 

For the first time in the history of the musical 
instrument business in America a unit organ has 
been sold for use in Tokio, Japan. K. Oda, presi- 
dent of the Mitsukoshi Department Store, is the 
purchaser. The organ is a special, large, three man- 
ual instrument equipped with a separate reproducing 
unit. @ Only a few weeks ago, Mr. Oda, his son 
and secretary, and the general manager of the re- 
search department of the store, arrived in the city. 
They had come to the United States to study depart- 
ment store systems and to take back with them some 
of the better ideas of this country and of England. 
During their wanderings around the city, the three 
gentlemen chanced to stop into Bedell’s on Thirty- 
fourth Street. They were so impressed by the Wur- 
litzer organ there that they investigated the different 
makes of organs with a view to purchasing one for 
their own store in Japan. After an extensive in- 
vestigation, Mr. Oda and his general manager de- 
cided on the Wurlitzer instrument. Mr. Oda de- 
clared that they. had picked the instrument for its 
unusually clear reproducing tone because they in- 
tended to use the organ for classical and Japanese 
folk songs. They also are planning to install loud 
speakers on each of the eight floors of their main 
store in Tokio and thus furnish music to their pat- 
rons all through the huge building during shopping 
hours. The organ also will be played for broad- 
casting programs from Tokio. 


Radio Installation 

\ccording to reports, one of the big reasons why 
radios fail to “stick,” especially in selling on the free 
trial method, is that temporary installations are care- 
lessly made so that the set is unable to give correct 
tone production. One big radio company, in investi- 
gating these conditions among its dealers, gave the 
following advice: @ 1. Test the instrument care- 
fully before it leaves the store, making certain that 


it has not gotten out of adjustment during shipment 
to you, and that it is operating correctly in every 
respect. @ 2. See that a good antenna is provided. 
If an outside antenna is not available, install a tem- 
porary inside antenna, or—in the case if a steel frame 
building—run a wire out the window. Never attach 
the ground wire to the antenna binding post as such 
a practice will invariably produce excessive power 
line noise and spoil the reception. The slight cost 
of a correct installation will prove to be well worth 
while by assuring a_ satisfactory demonstration. 
@ 3. Make a good tight ground connection to a water 
pipe, steam or hot water radiator, or to a metal rod 
or pipe driven three or four feet into moist ground. 
@ 4. Securely fasten all antenna and ground connec- 
tions and leads. @ 5. See that the instrument is 
equipped with a full set of the tubes for which it is 
designed, and that all of these are in perfect work- 
ing condition. Remember that your sale depends 
largely upon the performance of the instrument you 
demonstrate and that correct installation is necessary 
for good performance. 
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The St. Louis Pest List 

The St. Louis Radio Trades Association has em- 
barked on an interesting program designed to elim- 
inate the inveterate “demonstration hound,’* the 
prospect who asks for a free trial of the radio in 
his home and then refuses to buy. A “pest list” has 
been established at the association offices, which in- 
cludes all such names as reported by member deal- 
ers. It is reported that in the short time elapsing 
since the establishment of the list that a surprising 
number of instances have been brought to light of 
people asking for “free trials” merely for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the temporary use of a radio in 
the home. With the ready checkup provided through 
the association “pest list,” it will be feared that 
these carefree individuals will have to seek their 
entertainment elsewhere or buy a radio set then: 
selves. @ Here is something that associations in 
other cities could copy to advantage. Under present 
merchandising conditions in the radio field, the 
home demonstration is steadily assuming a greater 
and greater importance. This is especially true of 
the large cities. In New York, for example, there 
is the problem of the store being equipped with DC 
electrical power, and the set being wired for AC 
power. The use of transformers, plus other me- 
chanical difficulties of reception, invariably lead to 
inadequate demonstrations in the store. In fact, in 
many stores in New York today, there is little or no 
attempt to demonstrate the particular set which is 
to be sold, the explanation being given that it is not 
connected. The home trial offer comes about natur- 
ally. @ On the other hand, it seems as though the 
“nest list,” while originally serving a worthy pur- 
pose, might also become a bit dangerous, if applied 
indiscriminately. Certainly every set that is tempo- 
rarily installed in the home might not give entire 
satisfaction to the individual taste of the individual 
buyer. 
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Cooperating with Teachers 

Mention has been made many times in these col- 
umns of the progressive Will A. Watkin Company, 
of Dallas, Texas. Here is a store that keeps abreast 
of the times and without question is a leading force 
in its community. One policy of the company, that 
of keeping in close contact with the music teachers, 
is outlined in an advertisement of that organization 
recently printed. The text of that advertisement read 
as follows: Q “By cooperating with the music teach- 
ers of Dallas, helping them in every way possible, 
the Will A. Watkin Company has accomplished 
much toward bringing genuine appreciation of fine 
music to Dallas people. The Watkin Music Salon 
was used by teachers sixty-two times the first six 
months of last year, at no cost to them. They have 
also taken advantage of our free practice room and 
our concert grands for larger musical affairs. The 
Will A. Watkin Company has derived pleasure in 
helping to teach music appreciation and feels that 
only upon such principles of service will it continue 
to be valued by the community, as it has been for 
the past forty-eight years.” @ This is a fine and 
straightforward expression of a policy put forth 
without any false modesty. The Will A. Watkin 
Company has done and is doing a big work in Dallas. 
It is proud of it and rightly so. Also when one re- 
flects on the recent statement of the president of 
that company, that 1929 was the biggest business 
year in the history of the company, one sees the re- 
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sults of such a policy. @ Here is an example for 
the entire trade to follow. There is no black magic 
or chicanery in the past and present success of the 
Will A. Watkin Company. The store is a music 
center for the community, dedicated to service, and 
the people of the city in which it is located duly un- 
derstand and appreciate this attitude. It is building 
a solid musical foundation for its own future, and 
at the same time contributing in no small measure 
to the cultural enjoyment and education of the 
people whom it serves. It forms an excellent illus- 
tration of the fact that the piano dealer and the music 
teacher are natural allies, both largely dependent for 
their future success upon the work of the other. 
Furthermore, the Watkin organization is a vital 
proof that such an alliance in addition to being a 
foundational one, is one of immediate profit. Q This 
forms also a brilliant contrast to the state of affairs 
existing as between the music dealer and music 
teacher in other centers. There has been, and to 
some extent still is, too much antagonism existing 
between these two musical forces. Petty squabbles 
about discounts and accusations as to serving individ- 
ual interests for profit at the expense of truthfulness 
are the motivating causes for a definite rift, where 
there should be a strong alliance. @ The attitude 
of the MusicaL Courter is and always has been 
that which is exemplified by the Will A. Watkin 
policy. There is no questioning the fundamental 
facts. The music teacher exerts a powerful influ- 
ence in creating and maintaining the musical stand- 
ards of the community, to say nothing of the primary 
influence in bringing into being a new generation of 
musicians trained in performance and appreciation. 
Likewise the music teacher has a strong advisory 
capacity in the selection of a piano. The music 
dealer, merely as a matter of business acumen, must 
take these factors into consideration. Putting the 
matter crudely—‘‘Cultivate the friendship of the 
music teacher —it pays!” 
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Why People Buy Radios 


One of the large Cleveland newspapers recently 
conducted a survey among radio owners for the pur- 
pose of finding out just what reasons motivated the 
buying of radio sets—to discover, if possible, the 
appeals that carried the most weight. Eighty-nine 
per cent. of those interviewed were women, and in 
the answers are revealed some of the factors which 
explain why music dealers have not been able to 
make money from their radio departments. For 
example in taking up the question of the store from 
which the set was purchased and the reason for buy- 
ing at that particular store, most of the people actu- 
ally did not know why they had selected it. In other 
words, dealer name value apparently carries but little 
weight in the purchase of radios. One can supply 
the probable answers as, “nearest store,” “happened 
to pass a store and just thought of it,” ‘out shop- 
ping and noticed set in window,” and other such 
casual reply. The actual table as compiled by the 
Cleveland newspaper read as follows: 


THE DEALER 
Special price 
Dealer had sale 
Likes to deal there 
Wholesale price 
Service 
Best allowance 
Charge account 
Miscellaneous and no answer 


The answers to the question ““Why did you buy 
the particular make of radio that you now own?” 
were equally curious. The table of answers showed 
the following percentages : 


Tue Set 
Recommended by friends ............ 27% 
Tone 


price 
Dealer sold me on it 

Because a friend handled it 

Saw it advertised 

Miscellaneous and no answer........ ; 32% 


When asked what they expected of their radio 
dealer, the following answers were given: 


AFTER THE SALE 
Free service 
Credit 
Free installation 
Good trade-in 
Truthful salesmanship 
Home trial 
Price concession 
Guarantee 


Practically all of the people interviewed placed 
Tone as their first requirement in the set itself, this 
followed by appearance, all-electric and distance. 
These answers, however inconclusive they may be 
due to the nature of the survey itself, is a clear in- 
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dication that radio sets have been bought rather than 
sold. It is an indictment of the whole system of 
radio merchandising that the individual dealers 
have been able to make so little impression upon the 
radio buying public. It shows with equal clarity the 
price conceptions that have been built up by the 
many reduction sales that the radio has gone through 
from the beginnings of the industry. No one, ap- 
parently, expects to pay the list price for any radio 
set. Few care where they buy the set. Many ex- 
pect allowances on junk contraptions that have ab- 
solutely no market value, the allowance on which 
represents just that much loss to the dealer taking 
it in in trade. And, naturally, everyone expects a 
lot of attention after the sale for which they do not 
expect to pay. 

Taking this picture as a cross section of the radio 
trade, it is not hard to see why the piano dealer has 
not been able to pile up profits on his radio sales, 
however large. With a low margin to start with, 
this is eaten into by many invisible items of expense, 
aside from legitimate sales costs. What’s the an- 
swer? ‘Watch your costs.”! 

—_—_—_@—__—_——_ 


In Defence of “Living Music” 

The leading music merchants of San Francisco 
have expressed their willingness to have ballot boxes 
in their stores, in order that customers may be given 
an opportunity to enroll their names on behalf of 
the Music Defense League. Voting slips will be 
furnished for those who wish to go on record as 
opposed to the elimination of Living Music from 
the theaters. It is emphasized that the voting is not 
against Talkies, but against eliminating living musi- 
cians from the theaters and substituting ‘‘canned”’ 
orchestral music. Sherman, Clay & Co. have ex- 
pressed a willingness to install the ballot boxes in all 
their stores. Other leading music merchants have 
also concurred in this action. @ The Music Defense 
League is obtaining considerable vigorous support 
in San Francisco and vicinity. The first hundred 
thousand voting slips, sent to the local musicians 
union from the American Federation of Musicians, 
New York City, were speedily filled out and re- 
turned. This was accomplished by musicians and 
their friends voting and by talks on Living Music 
given in the various unions. Speaking of this, 
William Ringen, an outstanding member of the music 
trades in San Francisco, said that this was merely 
a preliminary step. Mr. Ringen is striving to pro- 
mote a Living Music Day. There will probably be a 
parade, followed by a concert in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Mr. Ringen declared that most music mer- 
chants have departments for the sale of band and 
orchestra instruments and it is naturally to their 
advantage for theaters to foster Living Music. If 
professional band and orchestra men are forced to 
turn to occupations other than music in order to 
make a living, it is probable that they would have 
to let their music lapse. 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIvER WENDELL Ho.LMEs. 


“What’s Wrong With the Piano Busi- 


nessP”—F. E. Lane Analyzes the 


Situation From the Tuner’s Angle—- 
Some Thoughts on the Importance 
of Tuning, Musically and as a Factor 

in Selling 
The Rambler from time to time has had something to 
say about the turers and their work. Few piano dealers 
seem to realize the importance of the work of the men 
who keep pianos in tune. Without the final touch of the 
regulators and the tuner in the piano factory the piano is 
It is probably a collection of 
that depend upon the 


a non-musical . instrument. 
wood, metal and other materials 
sound board and strings, to say nothing of the great im- 
portance of the part the action takes in the bringing to- 
gether the various materials that make the piano. 

In all this there must be taken into consideration the work 
of the human. Without the workman the materials could 
not assemble, without the assembling of the materials cor- 
rectly and with understanding there can be no _ piano. 
Taking into consideration every move that is made in the 
assembling means the bringing to the tuner the finished 
product, minus the real tonal qualities that the piano must 
have to make it a musical instrument. 

Leaving aside the work of the manufacturers, there re- 
mains to be considered the attitude of the dealers as to their 
tuners. How many salesmen are there that ever attempt 
to get tuning orders for the house they represent? It 


57 


seems almost incredible that this important item in piano 
selling is passed by and an attitude toward the tuning of 
pianos presenting an assumption of disgust and antagonism. 
It may be that salesmen are always dealing in big figures 
in the sale of the piano and that a tuning order to them 
is of little import. Yet the who cultivate the 
tuner, and through the tuner, obtains prospects, will get 
better results from his work than he will in assuming this 
antagonistic attitude as to the tuner and paying no atten- 
that 


salesmen 


tion whatever to important deparment in a retail 
establishment. 

The National done 
much toward bringing the tuner into his proper position. 
Yet with all this there is much to do. The National Asso- 
ciation is making every attempt to cooperate with the deal- 
ers through the members, and the keen piano dealer that is 


selling should meet these offerings of the Tuners Associa- 


Association of Piano Tuners has 


tion as they would any business proposition. 


A Letter From F. E. Lane 


From time to time F. E. Lane, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Presi- 
dent of the New York Division of The National 
ciation of Piano Tuners, gives us some items of interest 
as regards the work of tuners that should be accepted as 
authentic, and in the following letter Mr. Lane presents 


Asso- 


some phases of the situation at this time that should be 
taken seriously by those who place pianos into the homes 
of the people: 


Dear Mr. Rambler: 


The consensus of opinion among the tuners is that 
the present deplorable state of our music condition, in a 
big precentage of it, is traceable to the piano manufac- 
turer, the piano dealer, and others who have little else 
in their piano make-up generally but a frantic and insane 
incentive to sell and sell only. 

We tuners think that we are on the ground floor in 
being able to know the true “low-down,” and to our 
minds the past pride of product and its after welfare 
seems to be completely lost sight of by the distributors. 

In the selling department, this mental atrophy evi- 
denly has become an almost incurable sleeping sickness. 

Have we tuners finally got to remind these various 
gate slamming somnambulists, that a satisfied customer 
is, in the last analysis, the very best kind of an adver- 
tisement? It seems so. 

No wonder the public has a depraved musical taste, 
and no wonder the teaching profession is idle and hungry 
when nearly all pianos are out of tune and sound simply 


New York, February 18, 1930. 
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Where to Buy 


ACTIONS 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grad¢é furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machin 
‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Ho 


SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
variety mould- 
zontal Bit Mor- 





PIANO PLATES 





Manufacturers 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Racine, 


aaa molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 
8. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade woo 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





PERKINS 


Proved Products 


VEGETABLE GLUES 


PLYWOOD CONSTRUCTION 


including 


CORE JOINT WORK 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory & General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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vile. Just listen to the radio stations and theatre pianos, 
say nothing of the usual home tortuosity. Then ponder 
—are we really 2 musical or simply a noise making na- 
tion? The average music teacher uses a bad and flat 
piano. 

Pianos in most of our schools are disgraceful. Fine 
ideals with which to teach music correctly! It is rather 
a good illustration of the blind leading the blind. Any- 
body teaching music with a piano out of tune and below 
proper pitch is doing something dishonest. How can 
music be taught correctly when a piano used in daily 
practice is not correct? Isn't it a case of perfecting the 
imperfection? 

No wonder that Minnie and Ralph don’t take music 
lessons when the piano has lost its beauty and attraction. 
No wonder Pa “sez,” when the kids touch the keys, 
“For Gawd’s sake let that darn thing alone and turn 
Very sincerely, 

F. E. LANE. 


The Dealer’s Duty 


Lane says about the toneless pianos, and this 


on the radio.” 


What Mr 
not to be charged against the piano, but through the lack 
There certainly should be more efforts 
minds 


or tunings, ts true. 


made on the part of the salesmen to cultivate the 


of those who own pianos to the necessity of keeping thim 

mm tune. 

who make ef- 
keeping 

futile at- 


are dealers throughout the country 
work of 


There 
forts following up of the 


making a 


toward the 


pianos already sold in tune instead of 


tempt to interest those who are buying a piano, or have 


bought a piano, to the necessity of tuning. 


Mr. Lane well says that the piano in tune always is an 
other words. 


just 


advertisement, but probably in 
rhis 


a part of the 


expresses it 


is part of the selling of pianos just as much as it 1s 


work of the salesmen in bringing the cus 
tomer to that important point in such transactions that is 
referred to occasionally as the dotted line. 

Dealers do not accept responsibilities that they should. 
This item of tuning is one that is passed over without con- 
sideration by those who should give it serious thought and 
should look 

that those 


retail 


look after the tuning department just as they 


after the collection department It does seem 


two most items in the conduct of a store 


are left to the 
who d 


There is much for the piano dealers to consider in this 


important 
tender mercies of stenographers or those 


not come in contact with piano owners 


Get the tuning orders, have the pianos tuned, as promised, 


then, above all, retain the respect of those who have em- 


ployed the tuner in collecting the bill \s long as one 


owes anywhere from $3 to $5 to a piano house for piano 


will that stay out of the store. 


long 


tuning, just that 


This 
import, for those whe do not pay their bills are those who 


party 


may seem far-fetched, but it is not It is of vital 


are more apt to pass on the other side of the street from 


the piano store that they are receiving a statement from 


each month, and who never think of it until they see the 


front of the store, and then they do not want to go in. 


Tuning and Collections 


All this is probably a repetition of what has been said in 
fact that 


show a far 


these columns for these many years, but it is a 


store will 


will the 


the tuning department of a piano 


greater past due percentage than moving depart- 


ment 


To the one who owns a piano the moving of the piano 
is something tangible, something they estimate costs money. 
The poor tuner enters the house with his kit, works harder, 
that the 
have to concentrate, passes out, and the owner who has had 
the piano tuned does not seem to feel that the work is any 
more valuable than the work of the average reporter on a 


concentrating in a way piano mover does not 


The tuner costs money just as does the news- 
But, 


for such overhead, as we 


newspaper. 
paper man to the institution that he is employed by. 
there is a lack of consideration 
may term it, that brings about a laxity in the conduct of 
piano business that spells loss. The piano bill not having 
been paid through the lax collection methods of the dealers, 
becomes, as Mr. Lane says, anything but an incentive to- 
ward creating favor for the piano, and at the same time 
prevents an order for returning as long as the last bill is 
not paid, and the piano deteriorates not only in tonal value 
but in price value. 


nR Re 


A Story That Illustrates the Effects of 
Careless Repairing—How the Tune- 
less Piano Affects Musical Ambi- 
tions, and Also Future Sales 

While on the subject of tuning, The Rambler is inclined 

to comment upon a grand piano that he was asked by a 

friend to examine, which presented a condition that is ab- 


normal. 
about split soundboards, but here is an illustration of what 


We all have listened-in, so to speak, to the talks 


might be termed carelessness, or don’t-care-a-damn as to 
what might be created in the minds of those brought into 
contact with such a condition. 

The family in the city wherein this piano was examined, 
is affluent, holds a position in its locality that is above 
the average, and in the various families of this name there 
were to be found three grand pianos of this old high 
grade make with a reputation that has led to great success. 
A high 
It soon deteriorated in tonal value. 


The piano is somewhere near ten years of age. 
price was paid for it. 
Tuners were sent out by the house that sold the piano. No 
complaints were brought to the house as to the real con- 
ditions surrounding the instrument, and therefore the piano 
continued to lose its beautiful tonal qualities, and tuners 
When The Rambler saw 
In all his 


were not able to keep it in tune. 
the piano it had not been tuned for two months. 
experience The Rambler has never met with a piano that 
was in such terrible condition. 

The history of the instrument is interesting to tuners, for 
it presents one of the difficulties that they have to face. The 
tuner sent out to tune a piano that has been bought from his 
house can not under any circumstances under present meth- 
find fault in the home of a 
tomer, but that tuner should bring into the house a report 


ods with an instrument cus- 
of the actual condition of the instrument, and not camouflage 


in any way. 


A Split Soundboard 


This particular instrument would not stay in tune. 
it was discovered that there were splits in the soundboard. 
The average split in the soundboard of a high grade piano 
does not always mean that it injures the tonal quality, but 


Then 


in this instance the pin block was also affected. The owner 
of the instrument went to the house from which he bought 
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it and made his complaints. A repair man was sent out 
and an estimate was made as to the cost of putting the 
piano into good shape. This estimate amounted to something 
like $250. The owner was told that the pins of the piano 
were too small, and that they would put new pins of a 
it, and repair the 
cracks in the soundboard also with a set of new hammers. 
what attracted the 
attention of The Rambler and gave much thought, and now 


larger size in the pin block, restring 


The condition of the soundboard is 
is taking up an attitude of arriving at some conclusions 
that probably some of the old friends of The Rambler who 
really know pianos and how to make them, will comment 
thereon. In the efforts to close some of the cracks in the 
soundboard, pegs were driven into the soundboard on either 
side of the cracks. pegs metal, and 
others were wooden. The result of driving the pegs into the 
soundboard in order to close the cracks made other cracks 
in the soundboard. The Rambler was able to count over 
twenty cracks, one of them at least 1/3 inch wide. The 
piano itself, even though tuned, has lost its tone through this 
soundboard, which had the appearance of a scrambled egg, 
as one looked over it, and when one got under the piano and 
looked up it was like looking through a picket fence. 
When the piano was reconditioned new hammers and 
strings were put in and evidently every effort made to bring 
the piano to its normal condition, but the pegs that were 


Two of these were 


driven into the soundboard in order to close the cracks repre- 
sent, to the mind of The Rambler, a stupid piece of work. 


A Psychological Reaction 


One can well understand that the conditions surrounding 
this instrument must have its effect on other families in that 
group, and while this one particular piano stands out as a 
broken reed, so to speak, the other two pianos of the same 
make and the same style of grand, are in good tonal condi- 
tion, but not as old as that instrument. 

The owner of the piano presented to the thought of The 
Rambler an unusual condition that that particular instru- 
ment has brought about. The owner, as a young man, he is 
young today, comparatively, had ambitions to be a pianist. 
He studied under the best teachers he could get in his city 
and was making good progress. After the tonal qualities of 
his instrument, the one under discussion, deteriorated, the 
young man found his interest in music evaporating. He said 
he believed that his loss of interest in music was due to the 
piano losing its tonal qualities. 


From the Technical Angle 


The Rambler would ask some of his old friends among 
the old school piano makers to comment upon the effort 
made by those who undertook to recondition that old high 
grade piano and overcome the cracks in the soundboard by 
driving plugs on either side of the cracks and endeavoring 
to bring the separated parts together. 

This brings to mind an experience The Rambler had dur- 
ing his piano selling days when a rival salesman bored a 
hole in the soundboard of The Rambler’s piano and plugged 
it with a cork. We all know the result of such a piece of 
work. 

The Rambler would like to know whether the wooden and 
metal plugs inserted into the soundboard had any effect 
upon the vibrations of the soundboard. Also, it might interest 
the manufacturer of the piano in question to study the dam- 
age that such an instrument would create in a given com- 
munity where a family of high standing and with family 
connections that had already brought two sales, and with 
prospects in the future for other sales to other members of 
the various units of a family that is well known, not only in 
business, but music circles, and who, through the musical 
inclinations of various members of the family, give others a 
confidence in their comments as to the tonal values of pianos. 
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